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MARMADUKE HERBERT; 

OR, 

THE FATAL ERROR. 



CHAPTER I. 

Well has it been observed, that4nith is often stranger than 
fiction. The one fatal event that has destroyed my happiness, 
and cast its gloomy influence over a life that without it might have 
been peaceful, is an eiemplification of this assertion. I do not 
seek relief by recapitulating the cause and results of my long 
years of misery, for well do 1 know the recurrence will add to, 
rather than diminish my chagrin, neither do I expect that my 
story can serve as a warning, for as the one event that led to my 
wretchedness was involuntary, neither example nor precept can 
be derived from its narration. — A motive urges me to lay bare 
the agonies that have long tortured my heart. I have a child, 
dearer to me than life itself, who, when I am laid in the grave, will 
peruse these pages, and comprehending much that, during 
my existence, was incomprehensible to her, will learn to feel for 
themisery of her father. Oh my child, my dear child ! how often 
has my heart yearned to trust thee with the cause of those fre- 
quent fits of moodiness and abstraction which were uncontrolla- 
ble, and which I feared must alienate thy affections, (his sole 
blessing,) from thy wretched parent. — But even this dread, bit- 
ter as it was, was preferable to the risk of poisoning thy young 
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life with a secret which might effect a baleful iofloence over it, so 
I ha?e borne in silence suspicion and coldness, where I had been 
wont to meet only confidence and love. I ha?e seen the wife of 
my bosom fade and die under the baleful influence exercised over 
her by my moodiness, yet I dared not reveal the truth to her ; 
and I have marked the alienation of friends, produced by a con- 
viction that madness had seized me, a conviction founded on my 
wayward humour, my despondency, my inexplicable changes from 
forced and unnatural gaiety to the deepest gloom. Oh ! the mi- 
sery of having a terrible secret, like a vulture preying on the vi- 
tals, yet not daring to pluck it out. To feel the dire necessity of 
everlastingly wearing a mask, of trying to force the jaded spirits 
when they refuse to own control, and of being 'aware that 
their sudden and violent changes will inevitably confirm su- 
spicions that one would suffer death, to remove. — Oh! the 
wretchedness of brooding over one terrible event, 

"One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o'er our joys and our woes /' 

through days, weeks, months, and years! To have sleep be- 
come as unbearable as waking, by being haunted with hideous 
dreams from which I awake to know that they are all based in one 
terrible truth. 

But to my story. — My father, a man of ancient family, pos- 
sessed of a small estate in Wales, was early left an orphan. The 
guardian to whom he was confided took care that he received a 
good education, but lived not to see its completion. Arrived at 
his majority, my father determined to travel, and after having 
explored France and Italy, visited Spain, where he became ena- 
moured of a youthful Spanish girl, with sangre azula* flowing 
4hrongh her veins, but with little worldly wealth. — Beautiful, 

* Blue blood , said to belong exclusively to the ancient noblesse of 
Spain. 
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high-spirited, and impetoous , she resembled in her nature one 
of those One Arabian coarsers, so rare and so prized even in their 
own country. Acting ever upon the impulse of the moment, she 
waited not for reason to examine , or approve what it prompted, 
but so good, so noble were her feelings, that seldom did she 
err, and so passionate was her love for her husband , and so en* 
tire her devotion, that he sought not to correct a peculiarity, said 
to appertainto her nation, and which decidedly in his eyes, ienther 
new charms. I was born in Spain, and inhaled my infant nurture 
from the breast of my mother. Her delicacy of structure, and 
nervous temperament, ill fitted her for fulfilling this maternal 
function, and anxiously did her doting husband desire that she 
should confide it to another. But she would not listen to his 
pleadings, and I drew in with her milk much of the impetuous 
nature of my Andalusian parent, who, as she marked my pre- 
cocious vivacity and impatience, would smile and say I was a 
true Spaniard. My father, too, was rather of a quick and fiery 
disposition, as most Cambrians are, and this similarity of tem- 
per, far from producing any disagreements, seemed to endear 
them still more to each other. My father died when I was little 
more than ten years old. His illness was short, and from the 
first seemed to baffle the skill of all the neighbouring medical 
men called in to his aid. Well do I remember the unceasing 
care, the almost breathless anxiety with which my poor mother 
hung over his couch, or flew to prepare, with her own hands, 
the remedies ordered by his physicians. But the fiat had gone 
forth — he expired in her arms, and for many days it was deemed 
that her life could not be saved. I followed as chief mourner to 
the grave. It seemed incomprehensible to me that the dear 
father, who, only a few days before, I had seen in the bloom of 
health and manhood, walking on the very path along which his 
corse was now borne, my mother leaning fondly on his support- 
ing arm, while h6lding by his hand, I moved by his side, his 
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voice still riDging in my ears, should now be shut up in the black 
coffiD, which I could not look at without a shudder, while the 
sky looked as blue, the trees and earth as green as before. — 
And yet with this deep sense of childish grief and terror was 
mingled a pride in my new black garments , the crape on my hat, 
and the mourning cloak that swept to my feet. I fancied myself 
nearer to manhood, I saw that I was an object of attention and 
sympathy, and when my tears for a few minutes ceased to flow, 
I conjured up fresh ones by dwelling on all the proofs of affec- 
tion my lost father had been wont to lavish on me — so early do 
we prolong natural sorrow by appealing to the imagination and 
memory to nurse it, and so learn to become actors in the pageant 
of grief. While tears flowed down my cheeks , I was conscious 
that I was enacting my pai^ in the ceremony, with all due pro- 
priety, that those around felt it, and that my sables produced a 
striking effect. Nevertheless, when we entered the church, and 
when the coffin was let down into the dark and dreary vault, 
never more to be visited by the light of day, and I heard the earth 
fall on it, I forgot everything, but that I should never more see 
the pleasant face that never looked on me but with a smile of 
affection, never again hear that sonorous but sweet voice, and that 
in the dark cavern yawning before me must my dead father remain 
shut out for ever from the blue sky, and green fields, from the 
breath of flowers, and the song of birds ; and, my grief becoming 
desperate, I uttered a cry and rushed to throw myselfon the coffin, 
then being let down Ji>y ropes into the vault. I remember no more 
until I again found myself in the open air, which revived me ; and 
as the gentle breeze stirred my hair, and played over my brow and 
burning eyelids, I turned from it, recollecting that never more 
could it visit that dear head shut up for ever in the black coffin in 
the dark vault into which I had tried to precipitate myself. 

My mother's grief was at once deep and passionate. She 
would not be consoled. She could not be induced to leave the 



chamber, it vas their nuptial one, in which my poor father died. 
There, giving way to the violence of her sorrow , she would pass 
all her hours, by turns weeping and apostrophizing the dead. 
She shrank from the light of* day, as if, to enjoy it [when he 
could see it no more, were an infidelity to the departed. Nor 
would she suffer anything that had been his to be removed from 
the room. In vain did those around her preach resignation to 
the will of God. They spoke to ears that heeded them not. His 
death could not be viewed by her impatient mind in any other 
light than as a terrible, an irrecoverable blow, from the effects 
of which she did not desire to escape ; nay, she accused her own 
heart of hardness and ingratitude, for not breaking when the 
heart of her husband had ceased to beat. She would detain me 
for whole days in her darkened chamber, by turns embracingme, 
and steeping my cheeks with her burning tears, until I involun- 
tarily betrayed some symptom of uneasiness, inevitable to child- 
hood under such circumstances, when she would banish me 
from her presence, saying, '^I knew not how to grieve for such 
a loss as I had sustained , that if I did , she would not weep 
alone." Then she would summon me to her, embrace me fondly, 
acknowledge that she had been unreasonable in expecting that a 
child like me could feel grief as she did, and say, ^'Thatif she 
consented to live, it was for me alone." Her frantic sorrow, 
and passionate tenderness, alike alarmed me. I might, perhaps, 
have shared a gentler grief, have sympathized with a less vehe- 
ment affliction, but the darkened chamber, and the half- 
phrenzied mourner, became after some weeks objects of dread 
to me, the more intolerable from knowing I could not escape 
them. But let it not be supposed that I had ceased to regret , or 
remember my poor father. Never did a day, indeed I may say 
an hour, pass, that he was not thought of. I enjoyed no pleasure 
without recollecting that he never more could share it. I missed, 
him from all his accustomed haunts, and, for many months 



never saw the spire of the chtirch where he was laid, glitteriog in 
the sunbeams or tinged by the moonlight , without a tear starting 
to my eye; never inhaled the odour of his favourite flowers, nor 
heard the carol of the birds which was wont to please him, with- 
out being melted into tenderness. My melancholy was of a mild 
and gentle character, which, if it burst not into violent par- 
oxysms of grief, was not likely to pass away rapidly; while that 
of my poor mother resembled the sorrow of Joanna of Castile for 
Philip the Handsome, so engrossing and so uncontrollable were 
its effects. 

Oh ! what a relief it was when I was dismissed from the dark 
chamber, and rushed into the sunshine, and breathed the fresh 
air. It seemed ungrateful to Providence, nay, almost wicked, 
to abandon oneself to woe, while all natnr^e was rejoicing, and 
yet, as I have before stated, the view ofthe beautiful scenery 
around appealed to my feelings with a force and tenderness, that 
the gloomy chamber and intense sorrow of my mother could not 
awaken. Childhood is ever prone to seek, and to find, relief 
from affliction. ^< The sunshine of the breast" will break forth 
from grief, even as the sun pierces and disperses the clouds that 
would obscure its brightness; but this my poor mother could not 
comprehend , and often was I rebuked, because I felt not as she 
did, until I incurred the danger of becoming a hypocrite, and 
assuming the demonstrations of a more violent sorrow than I 
really experienced. A year wrought little change in her regret. 
It is true she would now venture forth, but it was to visit the vault, 
where the remains of her husband reposed, and to saunter and 
weep over his favourite haunts. At this time, the guardian ap- 
pointed by my father happening to make a tour through Wales, 
paid a visit to my mother. Mr. Trevyllan was a cold-hearted, 
selfish, matter-of-fact man, wholly destitute of sentiment, and 
totally incapable of comprehending it in others. He expected to 
find my mother reconciled to the loss she had sustained , or at 



least, the bitterness of regret melted down to a gentle melan«* 
choly. He expected , too , to find at Llandoyer the creature com- 
forts, to which no one attached more importance than he did ; 
and was consequently both disappointed and vexed, when he 
discovered that the sorrow of his hostess rendered her alike in- 
capable of companionship and of superintending her household 
affairs, as was proved, by her granting him only a brief interview, 
which was passed on her part in unchecked tears and lamenta- 
tions, and by a repast of so frugal a character, that not even the 
keen appetite given by the air of the Welch mountains could 
enable the epicure to tolerate it. He questioned the servants 
whether their mistress always pursued the same course as at pre- 
sent; and, being informed that since her husband's death she 
had wholly abandoned herself to sorrow, he formed the conclu- 
sion that her intellects must be deranged by grief; how else could 
her utter carelessness about her repasts be accounted for, by one 
who considered his daily fare as one of the most important affairs 
imaginable. Such an inconceivable neglect would at any time 
have satisfied him of the necessity of a verdict of insanity ; but as 
the widow of his friend did not throw away her money, nor permit 
any extravagance in her expenditure, he felt it would be difficult 
to establish a case of mental derangement, on the mere grounds 
that she made no effort to check her grief, or pamper her appetite: 
so he contented himself with the determination of exerting his 
authority to have me placed at school , with as little delay as pos- 
sible, lest, as he thought, my poor mother should make me as 
mad as herself. He expected much opposition from her, in the 
adoption of this scheme, and was agreeably surprised when none 
was offered. Having repeatedly heard my father express his in- 
tention of sending me to a public school, and being determined 
religiously to fulfil every wish of his, she yielded to Mr. Trevyl- 
lan's proposal, and I accompanied him the following day, when he 
left. The parting with my mother greatly affected us both. The 
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passionate love I had borne her before her grief had interposed a 
barrier between us, revived when I was leaving her; and my un- 
repressed regret seemed to awaken afresh her tenderness for me. 
Now it was that, for the first time, I blamed myself for not 
having evinced a deeper sympathy in her overwhelming grief 
daring the last year. It might have lightened the burthen of her 
sorrow ; at all events , it most have soothed it to see that it was 
shared. If the tears that often fell from my eyes in secret, when 
thinking of my dear lost father, had been shed on her breast^ 
they might have cooled its feverish sorrow , and I should not now 
have had to deplore that, checked by the sternness of her grief, I 
had not, as I ought to have done, partaken it. Pressed to her 
heart, its tamultuoas throbbings seemed to communicate a 
magnetic influence to mine. I comprehended the extent of her 
sufferings, and would have given worlds to be permitted to stay 
with her another year, to prove that I was not cold nor forgetful, 
as I believe she had thought me. She, too, appeared now to 
understand my feelings, as our tears mingled together. She 
imprinted burning kisses on my brow, which was wet with her 
tears. She implored blessings on me — prayed that I might re- 
semble^ny father — blamed herself for not having sooner com- 
prehended me ; and then, gently pushing me from her, said, 
^^Go, while I have yet courage to let you leave me ; " and, re- 
treating into the little oratory inside her chamber, I heard her 
sobs, while sinking on her knees she prayed for strength to bear 
this new trial ; and I left the home of my fathers , never more to 
behold my poor mother in life. 



CHAPTER II. 

"What's the use of crying, child?" demanded Mr. Tre- 
Tyllan, ^hen, having reached the first milestone on our joarney, 
he fouod I still continued to weep. He could not have asked a 
question that I was more incapable of answering; and the 
brusquerie of the tone in which it was made, far from checking 
my regret, only increased it. "Come, come," said he, "you 
must learn to be a man, and get over this absurd habit of shed- 
ding tears. Tears are fit only for women , and they but show their 
weakness in indulging them.'' 

This observation seemed to me to be nothing short of an insult 
offered to my poor mother, which I would gladly have resented, 
butmyignorancehowtodosoprevented the attempt, and, hurt 
and offended, I dried my eyes, and put my handkerchief in my 
pocket. 

"You are a good boy," said Mr. Trevyllan, and he took my 
hand and shook it. "Never betray your feelings before strangers ; 
they will only mock your distress, or envy you for any demon- 
strations of happiness. You will learn this as you grow older ; 
but, in the meanwhile, it is my duty, as your guardian, to give 
you the benefit of my eiperience ; whether you will profit by it, 
depends wholly on yourself. Be ever on your guard against the 
world. Conceal your errors from it, as you would from a relent- 
less judge, whose condemnation you should tremble for; but 
remember it is almost as necessary to conceal, likewise, any 
weakness of your nature, as to hide your faults. By weakness 
I mean that foolish good nature, or kindness, to which some men 
are prone, and which renders them through life the dupes of the 
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artful and designiDg, and objects of derision to men of sense. 
Learn betimes to resist every hasty impulse of compliance, either 
mih the entreaties of others, or the dictates of your own heart, 
and you will find cause to rejoice at this self-control hereafter. 
A school is a faithful miniature picture of the world. In it you 
may acquire the art of governing yourself, and making use of 
those around you. ^The boy is father to the man/ and betrays 
the seeds of those vices or weaknesses which are to mark his ca- 
reer in manhood. Study the characters of your companions; and 
this study will enable you to judge men in general when you go 
forth into the busy world, where you will find it so difficult to 
steer clear of suffering by them." 

I listened to this counsel with a distaste that increased my 
dislike to the giver of it. His peering and malicious eyes, looking 
out from under protruding and deeply-marked brows, the hard 
and stem expression of his mouth, and the harsh tones of his 
voice , produced an unconquerable sentiment of aversion in my 
heart. The advice, too, so different to the opinions of my dear 
parents, accorded so well with the countenance of Mr. Trevyllan, 
and the whole manner of the man was so repulsive, that I won- 
dered how he could have been selected by my father to fill the 
trust confided to him. In the course of .conversation he ac- 
counted for this , by explaining to me that he had never seen my 
father but once since they had parted at school, and then only for 
a few hours. 

<* Your poor father was one of those warm-hearted youths who 
plunge headlong into friendship with the first companion chance 
throws in their way," observed Mr. Trevyllan. <'He loved me, 
or fancied he did, which amounts much to the same thing, and I 
preferred him to any of the other lads in the school. This same 
proneness to rush headlong into affection without weighing the 
prudence of the measure, or analyzing the qualities of the object, 
led him to form a rash marriage, which he, however, in all his 
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letters to me declared had secured his happiness. That was his 
affair, and not mine, so I never exposed to him, as some med- 
dling fools would have done, how much wiser a choice he might 
have made in wedding a country-woman of his own, with a good 
fortune and family connexions, that might have forwarded his 
interests in the world. The same want of perception and credulity 
which induced him to believe me endowed with all his own pe- 
culiar qualities, no doubt, led him to think that his wife was a 
paragon of perfection." 

I drew up my head offended, and was about to pronounce an 
eulogium on my poor mother, when he cut me short, by adding — 

*^l don't want to say anything against either of your parents; 
I only have come to the conclusion, that as his friendship for me 
made your father give me credit for the possession of peculiarities 
the most opposite to my character, and congenial to his own, so 
may his mad passion for his wife have induced an equally false 
appreciation of hers. One thing is quite certain, which is, that 
this extravagant passion of his for her renders his death an in- 
supportable calamity to its object, to whom life is now an un- 
bearable burthen; whereas, had her husband been a cool, cal- 
culating, reasonable man, he would not have been blind to those 
manifold defects from which no woman is exempt; he would have 
endeavoured to correct them, and, when he died, his widow 
would have found consolation by the reflection, that if she had 
lost a husband, she had likewise lost a Mentor, whose strictures, 
however just, were never palateable.'' 

Such were the observations addressed by my guardian to me. 
It was plain he had not been used to children, or he would have 
selected topics more suited to my comprehension. How, at this 
time, I remember his words, surprises me, as much as it will 
doubtlessly astonish you, my dear child ; but my memory was a 
peculiarly retentive one; and however distasteful the subject 
might be, I was flattered that he considered me old enough to be 
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so confidential and communicative; I fancied myself more of 
a man, and, in consequence, assumed a more manly demeanor. 
I observed, that however Mr. Trevyllan prided himself on his 
habits of self-control with regard to his sentiments, he aban- 
doned himself to the enjoyments of the table with the gusto of an 
epicure, and the gluttony of a gourmand. 

In this particular, nothing could be so different from the ha- 
bits of my father, who might be said to eat to live, and not to live 
to eat, so temperate was his appetite, and so frugal his repasts. 
He had taught me to partake sparingly of the simple fare set be- 
fore me, and to satisfy my thirst with no other beverage than what 
was supplied by the cooling spring. Mr. Trevyllan remarked, 
and disapproved this system. A man, he said, should be able 
to live on the hardest fare, when compelled to it; but it was folly 
to adopt the habits of an anchorite, when opportunities offered for 
enjoying the pleasures of the table. He counselled, nay, insisted 
on my partaking the food always the most luxurious the inns could 
afford, or set before us, made me drink wine, to which I had 
previously been a stranger; and, by the time we arrived at his 
residence in Serle-street, near Lincoln's Inn, neither my mind 
nor my taste retained the purity they possessed when, only a few 
days before, I left my native mountains. I began to relish the 
flavour of wine, which at first displeased my palate, nor did the 
feverish thirst it excited, prevent my indulging in it, when pressed 
by Mr. Trevyllan. I could hear without disgust the worldly, if 
not misanthropic, sentiments and opinions he loved to utter, and 
I began to think him a wise, though not a generous-minded man. 
Such are the deleterious effects on a youthful and ductile mind 
from an association with the unworthy, even for a short period. 
Many a time in after days did I find the harsh precepts of Mr. 
Trevyllan recur to my mind, weakening, if not vanquishing, the 
noble sentiments instilled by my parents, which partook much 
more of the chivalrous than of the worldly wise. 
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Death, my father taught me vas inGnitely preferable to dis- 
honour , nay, even to incnrring its suspicion, and crime he 
looked on as an irrefragable proof of insanity, which entitled its 
perpetrator to an asylum in a mad-house. When excited into 
confidence by vine, I ventured to reveal these opinions to my 
guardian, he laughed them to scorn, said that my father had from 
childhood been a visionary filled with Utopian systems of the per- 
fectibility of human nature, to which, had he lived in the busy 
world, he must inevitably have fallen a victim, and added that 
the sooner I got such folly out of my head the better. 

** See," observed Mr. Trevyllan, the day after I entered his 
house, ^Uhe advantages derived by my system, over that of your 
father — look around, the walls of my dwelling are covered with 
pictures by the best' masters, ancient and modern. Their fine 
colours, and beautiful scenery give me pleasure I confess, but I 
derive even greater gratification from the reflection that I owp 
them to oiy own prudence, and that worldly wisdom which I have 
through life made the guide of my actions. I admire good pic- 
tures, but I laugh in my sleeve when t visit the galleries of col- 
lectors, and hear the prices they pay. I bide my time until they 
are either ruined, or dead, and then at sales, I pick up for pounds 
what they paid hundreds for; and when these treasures are hung 
up in my rooms, I look on them with double satisfaction from the 
recollection of my paying so little for what the original owners 
paid so much. In the same way, I buy plate at melting prices, 
for which the previous possessors gave the most enormous sums 
by the ounce for workmanship. What say you, my lad, to giving 
four or five shillings an ounce for what cost thirty-five? Books, 
furniture, glass, china, in short, everything I require, I pur- 
chase at sales for less than a quarter of their value, and so the 
wise man profits by the folly of the foolish.*' 

Such were the subjects on which Mr. Trevyllan loved to 
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descant for the few days I remained in his house. I have cited his 
sayings for two reasons : the first is, that this trifling diverts my 
attention for the moment from myself^ jast as a truant schoolboy 
lingers by the wayside on his route to school, to snatch a few mi- 
nutes of enjoyment from idleness, though certain that he must a 
little later perform his allotted task; and the second, that al- 
though I had perception enough not to adopt the selfish and nar- 
row-minded principles of Mr. Trevyllan in all things, one of his 
tenets, namely, the determination to conceal errors or sins from 
the world, exercised in after life an influence over me that has 
given a colour to my fate. 

I entered a public school in a short time after my arrival in 
London, and here I began to perceive the result of my guardian's 
advice. Naturally shy and reserved, I had never previously de- 
tected in myself the slightest tendency to suspicion ; but now, I 
involuntarily found myself analysing the characters of those 
around me, and searching for motives for their conduct. Did a 
schoolfellow, with the unceremonious frankness peculiar to boy- 
hood, make advances of goodwill towards me, a suspicion that 
some secret motive actuated him instantly crossed my mind, and 
however open and natural might be his looks and manners, I held 
back, fearful of giving way to the sympathy he excited in my 
breast. This I considered to be a proof of prudence and good 
sense that would, if revealed to my guardian, command his 
esteem ; and although occasionally I might yield to the temptation 
of a growing friendship, I soon remembered the precepts of Mr. 
Trevyllan, and kept aloof from placing any confidence in those 
who confided every thought to me. Nevertheless, when any of 
my schoolfellows betrayed coldness or reserve towards me, my 
pride was wounded, and I felt disposed to consider such treat- 
ment as an insult. Such were the results of Mr. Trevyllan's 
counsel and opinions. I never enjoyed the frank companionship 
which among boys of the same years grows into regard, and ce- 
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meDts the friendship that often forms one of the blessings of 
after age. 

My mother's letters were more freqa«ntthan I had anticipated. 
They breathed the warmest affection, and inculcated the strongest 
caution of preserving the high and chivalrous sense of honour that 
had been the guiding principle of my father. <^He/' would she 
write, 'thought an unspotted fame of such vital importance, that 
I have heard him say he could not survive even the suspicion of 
a bad action , however conscious he might be of his own freedom 
from it; and he blessed Providence that he had never been ex- 
posed to such a trial.'' 

The opposite opinions of my high-minded and romantic mo- 
ther, who had all the pride of the noble blood of her country, and 
the narrow policy and unblushing selfishness that marked those 
of my guardian, produced the most contending feelings in my 
breast. My pride, encouraged by that of my mother, gradually 
increased in proportion to the deterioration of the qualities that 
might have furnished an excuse , if they could not have redeemed . 
it. I ought to have known that nothing is more incompatible with 
a high sense of honour , the only stable basis for pride , than 
suspicion; but, alas! the counsel and the self-complacency of 
the rich and worldly-minded Mr. Trevyllan had tainted and 
blinded me to this fact, and I continued proud, when an impar- 
tial self-examination would either have taught me humility or 
prompted me to merit self-esteem. 

My reserve, by degrees, alienated from me the companions 
who were at first desirous of forming a friendship. They drew 
back, disappointed by the coldness with which I met their ad- 
vances, and listened with complacency, if not with avidity, to 
the ill-natured remarks of those youths who had from the com- 
mencement manifested an ill will towards me. One, however, 
of my schoolfellows, remained firm in his attachment. He was 
precisely the best-natured, and most generous boy in the whole 
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establishment. Heishared his parse and all his possessions, with 
a lavish hand, with his companions ; assisted them in their tasks, 
submitted to punishment for their faults, rather than reveal the 
real culprits , and in short, was one of the least selfish of human 
beings. Did any boy get into debt, he had recourse to Neville to 
extricate him. Did he neglect his lessons, Neville aided him to 
pass muster. Did a strong boy tyrannize over a weak, Neville 
protected the latter. Consequently, there was not a dissentient 
voice to be heard when he was acknowledged to be the best fellow 
in the world , and the kindest-hearted. It happened one day that 
Neville was present when I received a letter from my mother, en- 
closing me five pounds. The note dropped from the letter, and 
he stooped , took it up, and handed it to me. 

"I am glad, Herbert, you are in cash, for I want half these 
five pounds," said he, as frankly and as carelessly as he would 
have given them away. 

My first impulse was to say, ''keep the whole, if you want it;" 
but after a moment's reflection, I checked myself, and asked, 
''what he wanted the money for?" 

"Hang it! A lender should not question a borrower," re- 
plied he ; " it looks tis if he would as soon keep his money as lend 
it. But the truth is, Bentley is dunned for four pounds, and I 
have only thirty shillings to give him , so I want your two pounds 
ten to make up the sum." 

"If you wanted it for yourself, I should readily lend it," re- 
plied I ; "but for another, and that other an extravagant — " 

"Hold!" interrupted he, "not another word. If we were 
entitled to lecture, and censure those we assist, who would ever 
accept aid at our hands? I have a pleasure in helping my friends 
out of scrapes. It is, I think, one of the pleasures as well as 
privileges of friendship. You think otherwise , so there 's an end 
of the matter," and he walked away, looking disappointed, leaving 
me utterly ashamed of myself. I followed him , entreated him 
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to take the money, Day, woald have forced \kiak to aceept it, but 
I could not prevail. 

'^No, my good fellow, it is impossible ! Fou have yoiir no- 
tions, and I, mine; and now that I know yours, I could not touch 
your money." 

The reflection that Mr. Trevyllan would have approved my 
conduct on this occasion, failed to silence my self-reproaches, 
and as I really was not a lover of money, the having saved my two 
pounds ten offered me no consolation under them. What must 
Neville think of me? was a question that occurred to my mind 
several times during that day, and I longed for an opportunity of 
explaining to him my self-imposed system of prudence and cau- 
tion , in order to exonerate myself from the charge of avarice. It 
became evident that from this time he avoided me, and though 
mortified by his doing so, will it be believed, that instead. of 
thinking he was justified by my conduct, I began to imagine that 
Neville, the profuse, the generous Neville, had only formerly 
shown a friendship towards me to furnish a claim on my purse, 
should his prodigality to others render such a step necessary. Do 
not, my beloved child, hate your unfortunate father for thus re- 
vealing the defects of his character, defects which he would fain 
attribute to the unworthy counsel of his guardian, yet which con- 
science sometimes whispers may have originated in a taint in his 
nature, which left him but too open to evil impressions. Pride 
prevented my seeking the wished for explanation with Neville. 
Why urge it when it was quite evident he desired it not? No , he 
had formed his opinion of me, had misjudged my motives, and 
kept away from me, and I certainly would not humble myself by 
further parley on the subject. By gradual , but not slow degrees, 
I became more and more isolated in the school. I fancied that 
this proceeded from Neville having disclosed the fact of my refu- 
sing to lend him the trifle he asked for. This belief increased my 
suspicion of him until it ripened into dislike ; and in the in- 

Marmaduke Herbert, /. ^ 
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dulgence of this sentiment I lost sight of the cause of my former 
self-reproaches, and believed myself an injured person. 

After having passed a year at school, I expected to return to 
my mother, to spend the vacation vith her, but when I wrote to 
my guardian to propose it, he stated, that he had decided I 
should not return to Wales until my education was completed. 
He urged that my mother had now got accustomed to my absence, 
and that a visit to her would but renew her regret at parting from 
me again. This reasoning by no means satisfied me, but from 
his decision Mr. Trevyllan allowed no appeal. He arranged that 
I should pass the vacation with him, and thus, unhappily, an 
opportunity was afforded him of inculcating still more profoundly 
in my mind , those suspicions of mankind , and that dread of its 
censure, which, henceforth, became rooted in my heart. Mr. 
Trevyllan insinuated himself into my confidence, he plied me with 
wine until I laid bare to him every thought, even to the self- 
reproaches I had made myself on the subject of Neville; and he 
laughed to scorn my weakness, as he termed it, while he ap- 
plauded my prudence in refusing his request. 

<*This Neville," said he, '''is evidently a fool, or a hunter 
after popularity. He lavishes his money on his companions^ thus 
encouraging their extravagance in order that he may lay them 
under obligations, and when he no longer has sufficient to satisfy 
their demands, he has recourse to you, and finding you too 
wise to comply with his exactions , he resents it, forsooth, and 
avoids you." 

Thus, he imprinted still more deeply on my ductile mind, 
those feelings which so greatly deteriorated his character and 
sullied mine. 

We generally travelled during my vacations, and the long 
iete a tSfes, shut up in a carriage, furnished my guardian with 
ample time to descant on the cunning, deception, and artifices of 
mankind, as well as on the necessity of guarding against them. 
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^'It is the custom," would he say, 'Ho censure selfishness as 
something to be despised, but never was there a greater mis- 
take. Selfishness is the armour furnished us by Providence as a 
defence against that weakness denominated sympathy, which 
lays us open to feel for, and assist, persons in misfortune, to 
the injury of our personal comfort, and often to the detriment of 
our fortunes." 

How many stories had he to tell illustrative of this theory ! 
The generous, the kind, the noble-minded were, according to his 
system, the certain dupes of the designing; and the poor and 
unfortunate, merited reproof for the errors that led to their desti- 
tution, rather than pity or assistance, he being convinced that 
poverty must invariably originate in want of prudence — a sin of 
deep dye in his eyes. Oh! the sin of clouding over the gay 
sunshine of childhood by the worldly wisdom that experience 
should alone bring, tempered as it ever is, by the peculiar cha- 
racter of him who acquires it! But to receive it second-hand, 
coloured by the prejudices of a selfish mind glorying in its own 
crude, unwholesome wisdom, is indeed a misfortune! Better 
were it to suffer all the penalties that originate in ineiperience, 
and a too favourable opinion of mankind, than to become prema- 
turely soured, and suspicious, afraid to trust in our fellow- 
creatures for sympathy, or to show them our own. 

By degrees, the desire to visit my mother faded away from my 
mind. Perhaps her letters unconsciously aided the wishes of 
Mr. Trevyllan on this point, for they were filled with a regret as 
poignant for the loss of her husband, as when I left her, and I 
dreaded the dark chamber and ceaseless lamentations to which I 
believed a meeting with her would inevitably expose me. I was 
the less compunctious for not urging my guardian to allow me to 
visit her, as her recent letters informed me that an old friend of 
her's, lately become a widow like herself, had come to see her. 
** We were intimate friends in happier times," wrote my mother^ 
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^^at Seville 9 inhere she, thea a young "wife, accompanied her 
husband. They were as happy , and loved each other almost as 
much as yoar dear father and I did. This worthy man died, 
leaving her with two daughters — lovely creatures — ill provided 
with the goods of fortune, and she came to seek sympathy and 
companionship near me. Similar affliction has drawn closer the 
bond of friendship between us. Our tears often mingle together, 
and we find a consolation, mournful though it be, in dwelling 
on the memory of other days, and on those who formed our hap- 
piness. I have fitted up the pretty cottage you may remember at 
Llantrisant, for Mrs. Maitland, and few days pass in which we do 
not meet." 

The knowledge that she was no longer alone, quieted my con- 
science, and afforded me pleasure. I wrote to her frequently, 
and so affectionately, that my letters, which she showed to Mrs. 
Maitland, interested that lady deeply in my favour. Her daugh- 
ters, too, were told what a good son I was, and joined, as my 
mother i^rote me, in longing to see the son of their kind friend, 
their second mother — for so they considered her. 



CHAPTER HI. 

Tab attention with which I listened to the worldly counsel of 
Mr. Trevyllan^ and the docility with which I adopted it, flattered 
his amotir'-propre , and conciliated his friendship. Young as I 
was, he was delighted to have instilled into my mind the defects 
and prejudices of his own, and judged more and more favourably 
of me in proportion as he remarked my suspicion and distrust of 
mankind. The coldness of my companions, on which I some- 
times animadverted to him, he declared to be caused by their 
anger at not being able to dupe me; and he asserted that, at 
school, as in the world, apopularpersonmusteitber be adupe, 
or a duper; and, as I was too proud to be the last, and too 
sensible to be the first, I must never expect popularity. 

<' But Neville," said I, ''is the most popular boy in the school, 
yet, I assure you, he does not want for cleverness. He invariably 
upholds his own opinions when he believes himself to be in 
the right, flatters no one, appears to be regardless of flattery; 
and although his superiority is undisputed, excites no envy." 

'^I see you are dazzled by this same Neville," replied Mr. 
Trevyllan; ''but, remember, you judge only from appearances. 
Whatever may be the envy he excites, — and that he does eicite 
it there can be no doubt, as never did superiority of any kind 
escape envy, — the obligations he confers on his companions 
preclude them from betrayingany symptom of their entertaining 
such a sentiment, and he, poor dupe, will go on lavishing 
favours on them, and believing in their affection, until some fine 
day he discovers he has been their dupe." 

And yet so inclined was I to like and esteem Neville, that the 
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good feeling he eicited in my own breast rendered me well in- 
clined to give credit to the sincerity of the regard professed, or 
rather evinced towards him by others, that it required all the 
sophistical warnings and suspicions, so continually instilled into 
my mind by my guardian, to prevent me from opening my whole 
soul to him, and endeavouring to win his friendship. It pained 
me to be thought ill of by Neville ; and had he not plainly let me 
see that he wished to avoid me, I do believe that, in spite of the 
opinions and advice of Mr. Trevyllau, I would have laid bare to 
him all that was passing in my heart, and allowed the influence of 
his healthy mind to heal the canker that was corroding mine. But 
here, too, pride and mistrust, the besetting sins engendered in 
my nature, operated to vanquish this strong desire. What, was 
/ to pursue one who evidently shunned me? Was I to expose my 
failings to one who had already judged, and condemned me, as 
was proved by his avoidance of all intercourse between us? No, 
this would be too humiliating even were I sure that my advances 
towards a renewal of our former good intelligence would be well 
received, but with a chance of the possibility that he might 
decline my offered civility, refuse my confidence, and tell his 
companions that he had done so, I could not stoop to such a step, 
though my heart yearned for his friendship. I stood alone in the 
school. I had no friend to share my pleasures, or my pains. The 
boy, whom Neville had broken off intimacy with, no one else 
wished to seek ; and this coldness on the part of my school- 
fellows, acting on my pride, operated still more strongly than the 
advice of Mr. Trevyllan, to increase the hauteur and indifference 
towards them which I had assumed. 

Years rolled on, but my position in the school remained un- 
changed; for though many of my contemporaries left it for col- 
lege, or to enter professions, some remained behind; and the 
new comers who replaced those who departed had imbibed their 
prejudices against me. Often did I propose to Mr. Trevyllan that 
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I should be placed in another school, where, having no preju- 
dices to contend with, I might make friends; but he laughed 
these proposals to scorn, declared it would be wealt and unmanly 
to be conquered by those who only avoided, because they could 
not make me their dupe. He said I must support my position 
with fortitude, and show no deference to the opinions of persons 
who felt no good-will towards me , and for whom I consequently 
could experience none. 

''You ought to remember," added he, 'Hhat persons who 
wish to learn to fence must begin with foils. Consider your 
schoolfellows as foils. Do not let them touch you ; and by this 
means you will be prepared for the more serious combats to 
which in society every man is exposed, when the foils being 
thrown away, he must defend himself with real weapons. Leave 
school, and your enemies will say 'we drove him away;' and 
when you meet them in the world , they will be ready to attempt 
the same game with you that succeeded at school. But maintain 
your place, let them see you attach no importance to their 
opinions, and though in future years they may not feel inclined 
to cultivate your intimacy, they will at least be deterred from 
molesting you." 

Who that has not experienced it, can judge the misery of a 
youthful heart yearning for affection , but checked by pride from 
avowing it, and deploring the errors that preclude its growth; 
errors , too, not natural to the soil , but the forced fruit of an evil 
cultivator, against whose unhealthy inOuence the heart has never 
ceased to rebel? "Put not confidence in man," was the often 
repeated caution of Mr. Trevyllan. "Never let even your friend 
— your wife, when you are old enough to have one — acquire 
the knowledge of any circumstance , the betrayal of which 
could injure or give you pain. If you commit a fault, conceal 
it within the most secret recess of your heart, for be assured 
that man's happiness can never be secure who trusts another." 
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Such were the reiterated maiims of the person to whom my 
noble-minded father confided his only son; such the man en- 
trusted with my destiny; and who, fearful that the romantic 
turn of my poor motherland the chivalrous feelings that governed 
her, might counteract his counsels, kept me away from her; 
and thus not only destroyed the happiness of my youth, but laid 
up for my maturity the seeds of those failings which have given a 
colour to my after life. During the long and tedious years passed 
at school, I never had an opportunity of enjoying the humanising 
influence of female society. No woman, save his servants, and 
they were as unfeminine as aught in woman shape could be, 
ever passed the threshold of Mr. Trevyllan. He invariably spoke 
of the sex in terms of unmitigated contempt, as weak, capricious^ 
giddy creatures, fit only to be made the toys of our lighter hours, 
but wholly incapable of becoming rational companions or friends. 
Often did the image of my absent mother, in her devoted and 
a)l~engrossing love to my father while he lived, and her pas- 
sionate and enduring grief for 'his loss, rise up to destroy his 
calumnies of her sex ; but I dreaded to name her, lest he should, 
in his cynicism, utter some taunt that I could not have borne to 
hear applied to her. This total seclusion from all female society 
rendered the sex much more attractive in my eyes. Every pretty 
face I saw, when passing through the streets, appeared almost 
angelic in my sight, and I endowed its possessor with every 
amiable and engaging quality, and formed in my mind a little 
romance , of which she was the imaginary heroine. My dreams 
were haunted by these ambulating beauties, a chance encounter 
with whom in the streets made my heart beat quicker, and sent 
the blood to my cheeks ; but such was my timidity , that had I 
met one of them alone, and far from the ken of mortal , I should 
have wanted courage to address her, nay more, would probably 
have fled from her had she addressed me. 

And now I entered college, filled with hope that I might find 
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none of my schoolfellows there, and coDseqaeotly that a chance 
remained of forming a favourable impression on my new ac* 
qaaintances. But this hope was of brief daraiioD. No less than 
seven of my former companioos, if indeed those with whom 
I held no companionship could thus be termed, had entered 
Christchnrch before me ; and not one of the seven possessing the 
generosity of mind or goodness of heart which characterised 
Neville, my unpopularity at school, and its causes were soon 
revealed, probably exaggerated , and I found no one desirous to 
extend to me the hand of amity, or to question the sentence of 
exclusion from intimacy, which here, as at school, kept me 
apart from my contemporaries. How often have I wished that 
some tangible slight, some premeditated offence, gave me the 
right to demand reparation from some one of these young men, 
who, while avoiding all intimacy, were so studiously on their 
guard not to furnish me with an excuse for questioning their 
motives, that I could not demand satisfaction. My sensitiveness 
and susceptibility to take offence now became irritated into 
morbidness, and was only kept within bounds by the dread of 
any demonstration of it exposing me to ridicule — a dread which 
tortured me. My progress in my studies was more rapid as well 
as more solid from the seclusion in which I lived. I had none of 
the interruptions springing from sociability which so frequently 
draw others from their tasks : hence my success , which was also 
probably aided by a strong desire to excel those who evinced in- 
difference towards me. The reputation attained by my assiduity, 
and its results, did not tend to diminish the coldness of my fellow 
collegians. I was sneered at as a pedant, a bookworm, a fellow 
devoid of spirit, who set myself up as a model to be cited when 
the professors wished to reproach the idle and dissipated. Con- 
scious of the dislike of those around me, and anxious to seiie on 
some mark of it that would justify my demanding satisfaction for 
the affront, I furnished, by the constraint and hauteur of my 
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manner, fresh cause for their dislike and avoidance. Amoog 
the young men were some, however, who after a time made 
advances towards acquaintanceship with me. But they were not 
the companions I would have chosen, being precisely in positions 
so humiliating that an intimacy with them must have for ever 
sunk me in my own esteem. They had incurred the dislike and 
contempt of those under whose avoidance I smarted , and belie- 
ving that this circumstance would be a passport to my favour, 
they made their approaches by severely animadverting on 
them. 

I felt the blow aimed at my pride, and repulsed their ad- 
vances with aJiertSy that rendered them, from that hour, my 
most implacable enemies. They had been suspected, if not 
openly accused, of profiting by the inexperience of certain of 
their companions at play; and, though aware of the suspicion, 
took no steps to justify themselves, or, if wronged, to call to 
account those who entertained such suspicions. That such men 
should presume to seek acquaintance with me, was one of the 
severest blows ever inflicted on my pride, and while recoiling 
from it, it increased my sense of injury towards those, who, by 
their avoidance, had subjected me to it. 

Mj vacations, as when at school, were passed at Mr. Tre- 
vyllan's. Sometimes 1 accompanied him to the continent, but 
there, as in London, he lived apart from society, and I, con- 
sequently, had no opportunity afforded me of entering it. We 
spent the mornings in sight-seeing, the evenings in theatres, 
and returned to England as ignorant of the manners and customs 
of the persons in whose country we had been sojourning, as if 
we had never entered it. Among the prejudices of Mr. Trevyllan 
was a strong dislike to foreigners.'- <' If England contains many 
bad men , be assured the continent possesses no good ones," 
would he say. *' Foreigners cover over their defects with a thick 
coating of politeness, that helps to conceal them, rendering 
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them thereby more dangerous, because hidden; whereas, an 
EnglishmaD is less adroit. You soon find him out; therefore, 
if I always put forth my feelers before I admit a countryman to 
acquaintanceship, I take especial care to shun foreigners, as I 
would plague and pestilence." 

Strange to say, these illiberal prejudices failed to make fany 
unfavourable impression on my mind, easily as it had hitherto 
yielded to the opinions of my guardian. He acknowledged, that 
he had no personal experience to lead him to the conclusions he 
had formed with regard to the general turpitude of foreigners ; 
and this acknowledgment, induced me, not only to disbelieve his 
assertions with regard to them, but also, to question their justice 
with regard to our own countrymen. An oppressive weight seemed 
removed from my breast, the moment I began to think better of 
mankind, and I looked on him who had so long poisoned my mind 
against my fellow men as a slanderer; a sorcerer, who had robbed 
my youth of happiness, by covering all that was fair and bright 
with a dark pall, which had chilled and separated me from sym- 
pathy. His wise saws, his constant cautions, became odious to 
me; and not unfrequently did I incur his anger, by defending 
mankind against his unceasing attacks on it. He declared that 
after all the pains he had taken to bestow on me the fruit of his 
own experience, he began to fear I should nevertheless become 
as credulous a victim to the wicked and designing, as if he ha'd 
never armed me against them ; and added , that my obstinacy in 
pursuing my own erroneous opinions, unbased as they were by 
the experience, which a long contact with society can alone be- 
stow, as a new proof of the unworthiness of human nature. In 
escaping from the misanthropy that had so long enthralled me, I 
was rushing into an opposite error. The world assumed as fair 
an aspect to my view, after the mental blindness that had obscured 
my vision, as the blue sky and bright verdure, does to one,who, long 
suffering from cataract, is at length restored to sight. I felt dis> 
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posed to thiok all men good, all veoieo fair and pure. The con- 
\eotianal seotimenls of virtue^ uttered on the slage, not only 
found an echo in my breast, but I was disposed to believe that 
the actor who spoke them fdt them as profoundly as I did ; and 
the actresses were perfect heroines in my eyes. Their beauty 
dazzled , their address in enacting their r6le»^ charmed me. Mr. 
Trevyilan surmised thi«, though I did not eipress it. He divined 
it as accurately, as persons who have an antipathy to cats become 
conscious that one of those animals is in a room, however care* 
fully concealed it may bje. 

''I dare be sworn," said he, *Mhai yon think that girl, who has 
just left the stage, little less than a divinity. Come, you shall 
see her !" and taking my arm , he led me out of the box where we 
sat,/ spoke to one of the box-keepers, into whose hand he slipped 
a piece of silver, was guided by him to a private door, through 
which, after some few minutes parleying on the part of the said 
box'keeper, we were permitted to enter; and on a piece of gold 
being given to another man behind the scenes, we were conducted 
to the dressing-room of the actress,! had only a few minutes pre- 
viously thought so transcendantly lovely. A silver coin to the 
femme de c/iambre, gained us admissi4>n to the sanctuary of her 
mistress, who, panting and exhausted, reclined in an easy chair, 
and presented a most appalling and fearful contrast, to her I ex- 
pected to see. The light of a flaring lamp, the odour of which 
infected the chamber with a most offensive smell, revealed to me 
a woman, past the meridian of life, whose face was covered with 
white and red paint, so coarsely laid on, as to leave no doubt of 
the unskilful artifice, whose lips were smeared with red, and 
whose eyebrows witli black. The g^udy tinsel of her dress, the 
false stones stuck in her hair, and the care-worn and haggard 
countenance, struck me with such disgust and dismay, that I 
involuntarily turned away with a loathing I cannot describe. 

<<Tell the Signora,*' said Mr. Trevyilan, <Uhat we ask her 
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pardon for this ioterruptioD, occasioned by mistaking her> when 
on the stage, for an acquaintance/' and \ne hurried from the 
room. 

'^That poor painted woman," resumed he, ^'differs not more 
from the attractive person she appeared to be when we beheld her 
at a distance, enacting her part, than do men and women when 
they are approached closely, and that their artifices and decep- 
tions are exposed. Had I not conducted you near that woman, you 
would have left the theatre with the impression that she was young 
and beautiful. Let this serve as a lesson to you, not to be im- 
posed on by appearances, and 1 shall not grudge the money I be- 
stowed, to gain you admission to the dressing-room of Signora 
Malatesta." 

Mr. Trevyllan was as delighted at having exposed to me the 
sad reality of the poor actress's face and person, as he always was 
when he laid bare the errors and vices of human kind, and I 
thanked him as little for this last act of friendship , as I had done 
for former ones of a similar nature. Few are ever pleased by the 
destruction of an illusion, and fewer still are grateful to the de^ 
stroyer. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I RBTURNED to College after my last toar on the contJDent, al- 
most as igDoraDt of maokiDd as ^ben I left it. I had no friend to 
welcome me back, to question me about what I had seen in 
foreign lands, or to draw my attention from self, by interesting 
me about others. The same cold civilities, limited to the com- 
mon courtesies of life, which, while they never approach cordia- 
lity, leave no opening for questioning why it is withheld, met me 
at every side, eicept on that of the masters', who distinguished 
me by an attention as marked as the avoidance of my fellow-col- 
legians. A few days after my return to Christchurch, walking 
alone one fine evening, as was my wont, by the banks of the Isis, 
I picked up a reticule, and seeing two ladies in advance of me, I 
concluded that it must appertain to one of them. I hurried on 
until I overtook them, and presenting the reticule, found that my 
conjecture had been right; it belonged to the elder of the ladies, 
who thanked me so warmly for its restoration, that instead of 
pursuing my walk alone, I entered into conversation with the la- 
dies, and continued with them. The younger was about sixteen, 
and so extremely beautiful and graceful, that it was impossible 
for any man to behold, without admiring her. She mingled little 
in the conversation carried on by her companion and myself, but 
the few words she uttered were marked by good sense. 

''You are not quite unknown to me, Mr. Herbert," observed 
the elder lady. ''My friend Mr. Everett has often spoken to me 
ofyour attention to yojir studies, and the success with which it 
has been crowned ; but are you not too much engrossed by them, 
and might you not sometimes find leisure to enter society?" 
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I blushed, stammered, and made some only half-intelligible 
reply, and this led the lady into a few civil speeches on the plea- 
sure my society would afford the circumscribed, but not unintel- 
lectual circle of which she formed a member, and to which every 
student of good acquirements and irreproachable conduct was 
welcome. I thought, but perhaps it might only be fancy, that the 
fair young creature who walked by the side of the elder lady, 
looked at me, as if she too would have been glad if the reasoning 
of her friend induced me to enter that social circle ready to open 
for my reception, but a deep blush and down-cast lids prevented 
my ascertaining, from a further inspection of that fair face, how 
far my conjecture was correct. 

"This is my niece, Miss Melville, Mr. Herbert, who only 
arrived last evening, at Oxford, from London, where she has 
been finishing her education, if such a task can indeed ever be 
finished ; for do we not find , every day that passes over our 
heads, bring us some fresh knowledge, notwithstanding that 
the more we acquire, the less we find we possess." 

The deep blush had faded from the cheek of Miss Melville, 
leaving it so delicately fair (not pale) that I thought she looked 
even more lovely than when it was sufifused with rose colour. I 
was assenting to the justice of the elder lady*s observation, when 
suddenly two of my fellow-collegians approached us, and saluted 
my new acquaintance. They were, by her, presented to her 
niece, to whom they immediately addressed some very animated 
compliments, expressed their long impatience to have the hap- 
piness of being made known to her, and their satisfaction at her 
becoming an inhabitant of Oxford. The young lady appeared to 
be more embarrassed than pleased by their attentions, which her 
aunt, observing, came to her aid, and told the gentlemen that 
Miss Melville, not being accustomed to compliments, would, 
she was sure, readily dispense with them, and prefer a more 
rational conversation. The truth was, that both the young men 
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being passionate admirers of female beauty, were evidently cap- 
tivated by hers , and each , fearful of being rivalled by his friend, 
endeavoured to surpass him in the dangerous art of flattery, in 
the hope of propitiating her favour. She received their compli- 
ments with as much coldness and reserve as was consistent with 
politeness, while I, an anxious observer of what was passing, 
felt as much pleased with her maidenly and dignified behaviour, 
as I was displeased by their forwardness and presumption. A 
formal bow was the only recognition of acquaintance that passed 
between these gentlemen and myself, and they, confining all 
their attention to Miss Melville, left her aunt to maintain a con- 
versation with me. Mrs. Scuddamore, for such I discovered 
was the name of this lady, was a widow, and resided with a 
brother, a well-known and much-respected Professor at Christ- 
church. Her husband had been a colonel in the army, and a 
very distinguished officer, with whom she had not only constantly 
lived with his regiment, but with whom she had actually made 
more than one campaign. A well-informed and sensible woman 
— she had many eicellent qualities, which had endeared her to 
the brother officers of her husband — the elder ones considering 
her in the light of a sister, while the younger looked on her as a 
mother, whose good advice and kind offices were ever at their 
service. This familiarity of many years with camps and barracks, 
had considerably detracted from the reserved manners peculiar to 
well-bred Englishwomen, without, however, abating one par- 
tide of the high principle and strict morality for which they are 
remarkable. A woman who has '^roughed it," as the military 
phrase is, in a barrack, in some out of the way country quarter, 
making the best of a position requiring no ordinary share of good 
humour to sustain , and who has not only shared the dangers of 
her husband and his brother officers in perilous campaigns, but 
assisted to dress the wounds and nursed the wounded among 
them, can hardly be expected to retain the decorous reserve and 
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femiDine genlleness which form so great a charm in her sex. It 
iras only strangers who found fanlt with the absence of these 
womanly qaalities, for those who had opportunities of Imowing 
Mrs. Scuddamore well, thought their loss ampiy compensated 
for by the cordial kindness of her nature, and the frank and un- 
ceremonious friendliness of her manners. It was these peculia- 
rities that led her at once to enter freely into conversation with 
me, and to encourage my joining her without any previous intro- 
duction, on an occasion when most, if not all other women 
would have merely bowed or curtsied their thanks for the resto- 
ration of the reticule ; but I was so ignorant of the usages of 
society, that this manque des eonvSnances did not strike me as it 
would have done others, and relieved by her frankness from the 
shyness and constraint under which I always laboured, I felt 
Biore disposed to be grateful for her good nature than inclined to 
question the unceremonious proof of it extended to me. I con- 
tinued to walk by Mrs. Scuddamore's side , listening to her ani- 
mated and interesting conversation, while the two gentlemen, 
whose presence afforded me anything but pleasure , remained by 
the side of Miss Melville, who never for a moment quitted the 
arm of her aunt. 

Mrs. Scuddamore made several ineffectual attempts to make 
the conversation general, but my fellow-collegians avoided en- 
tering into it, confining themselves to a complimentary strain of 
remarks addressed exclusively to Miss Melville, and I took espe- 
cial care to show as decided a desire to refrain from any inter- 
change of words with them, as they did towards me. I could 
see that Mrs. Scuddamore observed this mutual avoidance with 
surprise. She became silent and distraite , proposed returning 
home, and I was more than half-tempted to make my bow and 
retire , but a dread lest such a step might be construed to my dis- 
advantage checked me, and I continued by the side of Mrs. 
Scuddamore until she reached her abode, atthedoorofwhicfa, 
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although invited to enter, I took my leave. I was glad to find 
that my fellow-col I egi a ns also declined entering the house, as it 
"woald retard the explanation Mrs. Scuddamore could not fail to 
demand relative to the marked coldness existing between them 
and me. They could only explain it by some statements disad- 
vantageous to me. The simple fact, which they would be sure 
to assert, that I had no friends in college, that, in short, I was 
avoided, would in itself be ample cause to justify Mrs. Scudda- 
more for declining any further acquaintance with me. All these 
thoughts presented themselves vividly to my mind as I left the 
door, and pursued my way to Christ Church, the two gentlemen 
crossing to the opposite side of the street, though pursuing the 
same direction. The beautiful face and thoughtful eyes of Miss 
Melville haunted me, and mingled with the painful emotions 
excited by reflecting on the evil impression which the conduct of 
the young men was calculated to make on the minds of those whc 
witnessed it. I almost regretted that I had formed any acquaint- 
ance with the ladies, greatly as I admired one of them, so cer- 
tain did I feel that some disagreeable termination would inevi- 
tably attend it, owing to the dislike entertained towards me in 
college; and I deliberated with myself whether it would not be 
more dignified and consistent with the respect due to myself to 
avoid all further intercourse with Mrs. Scuddamore, and her fair 
niece, than to wait the chance of their taking a similar step to- 
wards me. And then came the thought that my refraining from 
taking advantage of the invitation of Mrs. Scuddamore, pressed 
too with a warmth and friendliness that had evidently displeased 
the young men present when it was given, would amount to a 
tacit acknowledgment that T was unworthy of her kindness, and 
this thought added to my chagrin. After much deliberation I 
determined to pay her a visit the following day, and let her re- 
ception decide my future intercourse with these ladies. I would 
judge whether or not they had imbibed any prejudice against me 
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from the coolness of my fellow collegians, and if I found them as 
'well disposed as before, I would certainly cultivate an acquaint- 
ance which possessed so much attraction for me. I dreamt of 
Miss Af eivilie that night, and perpetrated a sonnet addressed to 
her neit morning. These two unusual occurrences to one so 
ineiperienced in the tender passion as myself, convinced me that 
I was indeed in love, and such a conviction goes far to accomplish 
that which may be, in truth, but a mere passing fancy. Ignorant 
of the world as I was, I knew not that the seclusion in which I 
had dwelt, the absence of all female society, and, above all, 
never having lived in habits of confidential intimacy with any of 
my own sex, had prepared my heart to receive an impression 
from the first pretty face that chance might throw in my way, but 
that it required time, and a knowledge of the individual, to ripen 
admiration into affection. 

No; I believe that Love full grown, and ready armed with 
all his darts, was to jump into my heart with as great facility as 
Minerva had sprung into life from the brain of Jove, and I 
yielded to whitt 1 fancied was my destiny, and cherished a 
foolish passion for a girl I had seen but once, and with whom I 
had never exchanged three words. Strange infatuation of youth, 
fruit of inexperience ! 

I was, however, far from viewing my sudden passion for 
Miss Melville in its true light. Nay, had any one attempted to 
explain it to me as the natural result of my previous mode of 
existence, I would have resented the suggestion with anger, as 
an insult. I persuaded myself that she, and she only, could 
have awakened the dormant passion in my heart, which at sight 
of her burst into an unextinguishable flame. I endowed her with 
every charm, every accomplishment, with the reckless pro- 
fusion with which only youthful lovers can enrich the object of 
their first attachment, and having created this idol, I, like 
Pygmalion, became in love with my own work. A. new world 
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opened to me, and Miss Mehille was the enchantress, ait the 
tevch of whose magic wand the doors of this Paradise flew asun- 
der to give me entrance. All nature Memed changed. The skies 
were brighter, the earth greener, the trees more beantifnl, the 
flowers more fragrant. And all this had been effected by one 
with the tones of whose yoice my ear was yet unfamiliar, with 
whose character, disposition, and modes of thinking I was a 
stranger! Oh! ye young beauties, who, when ye regard yoar 
images in a mirror, count on the triumphs the lovely faces re- 
flected in it can achieve, how little do ye doubt thai the charms 
on which ye gaze with delighted vanity, potent though they may 
be, are far less so, than those with which the ardent imagina- 
tion of a lover can endow ye. Never did nature create aught so 
transcendently fair as that ideal ^' which youthful poets fancy 
when they love,'' and every youthful lover becomes a poet. As 
i dwelt on the image of Miss Melville, so rapidly did its love- 
linesse increase in my mind's eye that I became dazzled, in- 
toxicated. She appeared a miracle of beauty, and after I had 
indulged several hours' reverie on her charms, I felt surprised 
that I had been able to contemplate them so coldly when she was 
present. I could now comprehend the admiration excited by the 
first glance at her in my fellow collegians, and almost excuse 
the complimente they had addressed to her, and which, on the 
previous day, had appeared so fulsome and impertinent, when 
I listened to them. 

*^ How flat, stale, and unprofitable," 

appeared the long hours of that day, until released from college, 
I was at liberty to go forth in search of the object which occupied 
all my thoughts. Never had I before taken any paias about my 
appearance beyond what propriety required , bat now I could not 
satisfy myself, so anxious was I to appear to advantage in her 
eyes, and for the nonce, I was in danger of becoming a fop. I 
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looked in my mirror frequeDtly before I went [forth ^ and neyer 
felt so dissatisfied with my own appearance^ so plain and for- 
bidding did it look after the bright image that filled my thoughts. 
How could one so fair, so matchless, condescend to glance 
with a favourable eye on aught so rude as me? was the neit 
thought, and such a sense of my own personal demerits flashed 
on my miod, that I almost dreaded to meet her, whom a few 
minutes before I longed to behold. If humility be one of the 
proofs of love , then indeed might I well believe in the depth and 
sincerity of my passion, for never did the plainest of my sex 
feel a stronger consciousness of his own want of attraction than 
4idl. 



CHAPTER V. 

I CALLED at Mrs. Scuddamore's, and was admitted. My 
reception was more than polite, it was cordial. That lady had 
a frankness of demeanour as well as of manner that soon set every 
one at his ease. Miss Melville was seated at her tambour-frame 
when I entered, and a soft blush mantled her face as she raised 
it to return my salute. If I had thought her beautiTul the pre- 
vious evening, how much more lovely did she now appear in my 
eyes, her finely shaped head no longer, as then, concealed by 
a bonnet, and her exquisitely modelled bust, uncovered by a 
shawl , its delicate proportions revealed by the close fitting white 
morning robe in which she was attired. Her snowy throat, 
round as a pillar of marble , supported her head with a peculiar 
grace and dignity. 1 could hardly withdraw my eyes from her; 
and she, as if conscious that they were fixed on her face, seldom 
raised hers, but pursued her work, her small, rounded, white 
hand and taper fingers appearing to singular advantage while 
employed in passing and repassing the gay- coloured silken 
threads. 

^'I was afraid you would not eome," said Mrs. jScuddamore, 
"for you are, I have taken it into my head, a little sauvage — 
come, confess, am I not right? You must get over this*, for 
nothing mars a man's success in life so much as shyness." 

The colour rose to my face as well as to Miss Melville's at 
this well meant but brusque remark of her aunt's , and I felt my 
admiration of her increased by this sympathy between us. 

"You are going to tell me it is constitutional — that you can't 
help it," resumed the lady; "but that is all nonsense. I have 
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known young ensigns join their regiments, to whom one could 
not say 'Good morrow/ without their blushing like a boarding* 
school girl; just as Georgina did two minutes ago — I suppose 
for the sake of keeping you company — yet before they had been 
a month at mess, they would have been the first to have laughed 
at the tnauvaise honte of a new comer, so completely had they 
conquered their shyness." 

Miss Melville's face was now a deep rose-colour, and she 
bent lower than before over her embroidery-frame to conceal it, 
while I muttered something almost as incomprehensible to 
myself as to Mrs. Scuddamore, about the seclusion of a college 
life tending to encourage shyness. 

''But your fellow-collegians — and I know several — are not 
shy," said the lady. '*0n the contrary, I think they seem 
rather in the other extreme. For eiample, the two young 
men who joined us last evening, and who nearly overpowered 
Georgina, whom they had never previously seen, with com- 
pliments." 

I felt my embarrassment increase every moment during this 
scene. I knew not what to say, and Mrs. Scuddamore was not, 
a woman to let a subject drop once she had commenced it. I en- 
deayonred to divert her attention to other topics — talked of the 
environs, the walks, the rides, and that unfailing subject to 
an Englishman — the weather. 

''Come, come," replied Mrs. Scuddamore, "I see you 
want to shirk the subject, and I won't let you. I was so long a 
sort of mother to a set of young men like yourself, in my dear 
husband's regiment, that I can't help thinking myself still pri- 
vileged, as then, to give advice, or call to account. Why were 
you so distant and reserved with your fellow -collegians last 
evening?" 

"We know little of each other, and therefore are on very 
distant terms," was my stupid answer. 
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''And whose f«oU is it?" demanded mj persecutor. '^Do 
they avoid your acqoaintuice , or is it yon who wiil not eBCooraige 
theirs?" 

''I believe the avoidance is mutnal." 

''But there must be some cause, some motive for this; and 
as a man of spirit, the person conscious of being avoided ought 
to come to an explanation with him or them who showed him such 
a slight. I am the widow of an old soldier, as brave a man as 
ever commanded a battalion; and he, I am sure, would have 
thought very ill of a young officer who allowed another to avoid 
him without demanding satisfaction. It won't do to say 'he 
avoids me, and I avoid him.' No; a man must permit no one 
to have the air of declining his acquaintance, however he may 
be disposed to undervalue the person offering such a slight. 
The laws of honour — and I admit no other in such affairs — are 
very strict in such matters. I have known a hundred quarrels, 
and as many duels, for similar causes; and I advise you, if yoa 
wish to maintain the respect due to every gentleman, never to 
allow a man to assume the air of avoiding your acquaintance." 

"Dear aunt!" interrupted Miss Melville^ casting an appeal* 
ing glance at the soldier-like Mrs. Scuddamore. 

"Dear aunt, what?" reiterated the aunt. But the basfaful 
girl became silent, and the lady resumed: "Ah! I see, that 
foolish Georgy is afraid I may get you into a duel. And what if 
I do? Better one now than several perhaps hereafter, wliensome 
of those young men who believe they shun you , while you believe 
you avoid them, may hereafter meet you in society, and their air 
of avoidance may lead to disagreea^ble results. Honour before 
everything, is my maxim. It was that of Colonel Scuddamore, 
than whom a better judge on such points never existed. I re- 
member once, when a young officer joined his regiment, some 
of the juniors took a dislike to his dress, the cut of his hair, his 
accent, or some other equally efficient cause of objection, aad 
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arranged among tiieniselves to send him to Coventry, as it is 
called, bat which means, shanniog iotercoorse with a man. 
The young fellow, a brave lad too, took fire at this marked cold- 
ness; and not knowing on which, of some six or eight young 
men, he was to fix a quarrel, wrote a challenge to each. The 
Colonel discovered it, called a meeting of the officers in question, 
and insisted on knowing the cause of the challenge. They con- 
fessed it had originated in their avoidance of the young ensign. 
He demanded the cause. No reason could be assigned , except 
that the new comer's air and manner had not pleased them. 'I 
consider myself as good a judge on this point, gentlemen,' said 
lie, 'as you. I see nothing to find fault with in the air and 
manner of Mr. — ; and much as I disapprove duelling in my re- 
giment, I am forced to admit that Mr. — could do nothing less 
than what he has done, after the slight offered to him. I wiH 
allow no man to be sent to Coventry in my regiment ; for, should 
be merit such a proceeding, I wUl take care he does not remain 
in it. I will speak to this youi:^ officer, and bring him to rea- 
son ; and I insist that every one of you who have shown him a 
slight, will apologise. Men of honour should ever be as ready 
to express regret when in the wrong, as to maintain their opinions 
when in the right. I will dine at the mess to-day, where I ex- 
pect to see perfect harmony restored; and this young man, who 
bas proved his sense of honour, and courage, treated with the 
cordiality to which, as a brave brother soldier, he is entitled.' 
This was the way in which Colonel Scuddamore settled such 
matters, and this is the way in which I would advise every man 
to act when a slight is offered him." 

Mrs. Scuddamore bad hardly concluded this last sentence, 
when Percival and Mordaunt, my two fellow-collegians, were 
announced, and entered the room. They looked surprised and 
displeased when they perceived me, and their bow of recognition 
was so slight as to exempt me from the necessity of returning it. 
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Both approached Miss Melville, and, drawing a chair on each 
side of her, seemed disposed to forget the presence of Mrs. Scud- 
damore and myself. I felt that lady's eyes were on me , and this 
increased my perturbation. I was inclined to leave the room; 
indeed, I arose for that purpose, but a moment's reflection in- 
duced me to resume my seat, fully determined to take an early 
opportunity of seeking an explanation with the gentlemen present. 
It was no want of courage that had hitherto withheld me from 
such a measure, and often and often had I contemplated it, but 
pride — ungovernable pride — strange as the assertion may 
seem, had prevented my putting it into execution. What, was 
I to give them the triumph of thus acknowledging that Ihey had 
offended me, when I had invariably maintained the air of having 
avoided ihjemf But not£^ that I had been told by another, and that 
other a woman too, what was the right conduct to pursue , I de- 
termined no longer to submit to what in my secret soul I felt to be 
a premeditated train of slights. 

'<I was just repeating to Mr. Herbert," said Mrs. Scudda- 
more , '* an incident that occurred in the regiment of my husband 
relative to a young officer, who, for no earthly reason, some of 
his brother officers were disposed to send to Coventry, and for 
which the young officer called them out." 

''They probably had some cause for wishing to send him to 
Coventry?" observed Percival. 

''None — positively, none; except the absurd and puerile 
one of not approving his dress, his voice, the cut of his hair, or 
some other foolish motive for dislike." 

"You know the verses. Madam," said Mordaunt: — 

'^ ^I do not like thee. Dr. Fell; 
The reason why, I cannot tell; 
But this I know, I feel full well ~ 
I do not h'ke thee, Dr. Fell.' 
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Be assured that (here is much meaning in these often quoted 
lines. One cannot always explain, even to one's self , the pre- 
cise motive for dislike, nor conquer a repugnance." 

''For my part," remarked Percival, ''I see no reason 'wbj 
one should. The world is large enough for every man to find 
persons who do not inspire him with dislike, without compelling 
the necessity of his associating with those who do." 

''Ah, well! had you been in my husband's regiment, he 
would have insisted on your behaving with politeness to your 
brother officers, however you might have disliked them, unless 
they had indeed behaved ill to you. Colonel Scuddamore never 
allowed symptoms of dislike to be displayed towards each other 
by his officers." 

"Perhaps the officers of his regiment were not over fasti- 
dious in their tastes, and consequently were not given to enter- 
tain dislikes?" said Mordaunt, assuming a supercilious air. 

"They were as gentlemanl^f a corps of officers as any in the 
army," replied Mrs. Scuddamore, turning red in the face; "and 
his example and knowledge of discipline were too well calculated 
to render them so , to admit a doubt of the fact." 

" Heaven forbid that I should call the merit of the colonel or 
his regiment in question ! It would be unpardonable in me who 
have so often been enlightened on the subject!" observed Mor- 
daunt, with a sarcastic smile. 

"It would be unpardonable in any one who ever heard^of 
Colonel Scuddamore," retorted his widow, warmly; "for his 
bravery and gentlemanlike conduct were acknowledged, not only 
by those who knew him, but by all who ever heard his name 
mentioned." 

"Tour suffrage on these points. Madam, is quite sufficient 
to satisfy Mordaunt and myself. Ladies, and particularly those 
who have gone through a campaign, and lived in barracks, must 
be excellent judges , not only of discipline and gentlemanly man- 
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Hers 9 but also of refinement." And Percival issvmed i mo€k 
gravity nvhHe vtteriDg this remark, that iodieated bis fatealioa 
of quizzing Mrs. Scaddamore. 

^'i don't thioli tbat you. Sir, tuk bemacbof ajad($eon the 
sabject we are conversing am ,' replied Mrs. Scuddamore ; ^^^t 
a knowledge of geatlemaDlycondacty or refioementy woafaipre^ 
vent your attempting to banter a woman." 

^' / attempt to banter you ? ". interrupted Percival . << By Jove^ 
I would as soon attempt it with the most experienced field-officer 
in the army ! " 

''And ly" said Ifordaunt, ''who look on yoa, Madasn, as 
the best authority on all military subjects , only regret thai yoa 
do not give to the world at large the fruits of your experieace. 
Don't you, Percival?" 

"I feel that I was wrong, gentlemea, to waste my time in at^ 
tempdog to make yoa sensible on points in which, H is now clear 
to me, you are very defective in knowledge; and, to prevent my 
making a similar mistake again, I most request that in future yon 
will not honour me with your visits." 

"A request, which, had it been made two days before," — 
(and here Mordannt looked in a peculiar manner at Miss tf el- 
viile,) — " I shookl have acceded to with much mone readineBS 
than at present, allbou^ it must have deprived me of the advan- 
tage of hearing the admirable exardium on military died pline, 
with which 1 have this day been favosred." And here he bowed 
to Mrs. Scuddamore with mock humility. 

This impertinottce towards a woman, and one, too, wbose age 
entitled her to respect, I conld ao longer vcsist Inom tiotiioing. I 
was not sorry either; for, being furnished with a plausible excuse 
for resenting my own privafje wrongs, while apparently oily de- 
fending those of a woman. I therefore stood np, and addressing 
Mr. Percival said, that, "As Mrs. Soiddamere desired adiscon^ 
tinnance of the future visits of himself and his friend, it would be. 
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I Gonceiyed, mofe agreeable to her to have the present one 
abridged." 

*' I do Dot see what right you have to become the interpreter of. 
the lady's thoughts or wishes^" observed Percival, insolently. 

*'And f /' said Biordaunt, ''must request you not to meddle in 
anything that has the slightest reference to rae." 

''Oh, no, Mr. Herbert!'' exclaimed Miss Melville, standing 
up in evident trepidation, and approaching me. 

"Georgina, my dear, be seated; leavethese gentlemen to settle 
their little differences," said Mrs. Scuddamore; "Mr. Herbert 
has acted precisely as Colonel Scuddamore would have done in a 
similar case." 

"Then I am to understand thai you are the champion of this, 
lady?" And Percival bowed to Mrs. Scuddamore, "that you, 
in short, wish to dictate to me with regard to the length of my 
visit?" 

"Yes," answered I; "I will see no lady treated with rudeness 
in my presence without marking my disapproval of such condact." 

" Yon shall hear from me. Sir." 

"And from me too," added Mordaunt, and bodi left the room, 
bowing to the ladies. "Oh ! dear aunt, how dreadful," exclaimed 
Miss Melville , her beautiful face pale with terror. " Surely you 
will not allow Mr. Herbert to expose his life about such a trifle." 

^' As the widow of a brave and distinguished soldier, I cannot 
advise Mr. Herbert, were he even my own son, to pass over the 
nngentlemanly conduct of these men." 

"No representations. Madam, could i>nduce me to deny these 
gentlemen the satisfaction they consider they have a right to de- 
mand," replied I, Haltered by the interest and alarm the lovely 
girl before me evinced in my favour. I felt that to excite this 
interest, I would readily risk my life; and the thought of being 
able at length to prove that a want of courage was not the cause 
of my having hitherto allowed the marked coldness of my fellow- 
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eollegiaos to pass aDqaesliooed, filled me with sattsraction. The 
reflection that I might kill, or be killed, natural to a thiokingbeiogy 
at sach a moment, never entered my mind. The weight of a 
mountain seemed removed from my breast by an opportunity 
having been afforded me of vindicating my wounded feelings — 
so long oppressed by a sense of being slighted, if not insulted. 
To fight, too, in the cause of Mrs. Scuddamore,was like a homage 
offered to her beautiful niece, and this notion added to my ala- 
crity to meet Percival and Mordaunt. 

<'Iam really gratified, my dear Mr. Herbert, to observe your 
cheerfulness under present circumstances," said Mrs. Scudda- 
more. '*My brave husband would have approved it, and would 
have gladly lent his presence as your friend." 

The word friend jarred on my ear, by reminding me that I had 
no one to whom I could appeal as mine, and as this recollection 
flashed on my mind, I became embarrassed. 

«1 hope," resumed Mrs. Scuddamore, ^'ihatyou have some per- 
son worthy of confiding in on this occasion. A man brave without 
being overbearing, or domineering, firm, without being obstinate, 
polite, without the least obsequiousness — such is the man into 
whose hands you ought to entrust the arrangement of this affair." 

Shame prevented me from avowing that I had no friend.* Might 
it not be received as a tacit acknowledgment that I had not merited 
one? I said something about not knowing any one possessed of 
the various qualifications which the lady had named as necessary 
in the person who was to act as a friend in a duel. 

*'l do know one," replied Mrs. Scuddamore, ''who will, I am 
sure, at my request, take the whole management of this business 
into his hands. The person in question is an old brother officer 
of my husband, placed on half-pay, and living within a mile of 
Oiford. I will instantly write to him, and he will, I am quite 
sure, see you, and communicate with the friends chosen by 
Messrs. Percival and Mordaunt. You shall have the pistols of my 
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dear husband, vhicb I consider among the most valaed of my 
possessions. I did not think they would ever again be used ; but 
in defence of his widow, and to chastise an impertinence offered 
to her, I do not believe I am doing wrong in lending them/' 

It was a curious contrast to witness the perfect coolness with 
-which Mrs.^ Scuddamore talked this matter over, speaking of 
pistols with as much indifference as other ladies speak of fans, 
while her niece, pale and agitated, shuddered whenever the name 
of these murderous instruments was pronounced, and evinced an 
involuntary horror that might have led even a less vain man than 
me to imagine that she took a more than ordinary interest in his 
safety. I took my leave, not however without recerving particular 
and repeated injunctions from Mrs. Scuddamore, to avoid being 
placed with my back to the horizon, when on the ground, and not 
to wear a light coloured waistcoat. On entering college, I found 
a challenge from Percival, and another from Mordaunt, desiring 
me to name a friend who could arrange with the gentlemen they 
had selected, where and when the meeting was to take place. I felt 
certain that both my antagonists had anticipated, with some de- 
gree of satisfaction , the difficulty in which I should be placed to 
find' a friend, while they, living in habits of intimacy with their 
fellow-collegians, might choose from a number the individual who 
was to witness their killing, or being killed. I sat down and 
wrote a letter to my mother, to be sent her in case I fell. With no 
less than two duels on my hands, the chances of this catastrophe 
were against me, and as this fact occurred to me, I became con- 
scious of an emotion as new as it was strange. It was not fear. 
No, not a shade of that entered in my feelings, but the thought that 
I might never more see my poor mother, never behold another 
day , sobered me, and opened a spring of tenderness towards my 
parent that brought a moisture to my eyes, and would have flooded 
hers, had they perceived the eipressions it prompted. 



CHAPTER VI. 

How many thoughts crowd into the mind when a human being 
is menaced with the possibility of a sudden summons to another 
world ! — This rush of thoughts becomes greatly increased, when 
he who eiperiences it is in the full vigour of youth and health, 
when the prospects of life are but opening to him, and Hope , the 
Syren, points to future happiness, and whispers honeyed words. 
To feel the heart throbbing high , the young blood flowing swiftly 
through the veins , promising lengthened years, yet to know that 
in a few hours all may be over — that this animated frame may be 
but as a clod of common earth to be quickly consigned to its na- 
tive clay, to be shut in for ever from the light of day, the breath 
of summer, to become food for the worm, is indeed an appalling 
thought to all, but how much more especially to one who bad 
never before contemplated death, but as an event so distant, that 
no definite notion had been formed of it, no dread entertaitied. 
Neglected duties, time misspent, and oh! most terrible of all 
thoughts, the Almighty forgotten until one may be summoned to 
His dread presence, rise up in fearful array, filling the heart with 
terror of that ^'bourne whence no traveller returns," and of which 
the profound mystery, may, in a few fast fleeting hours be solved ! 
And yet but a short time before , I had felt satisfaction in the an-- 
tieipation of these duels. Not from a desire of vengeance on my 
adversaries, not from a vainglorious spirit, but simply and solely, 
from a desire of vindicating myself from the slights I had expe- 
rienced , without sacrificing my pride by avowing my sense of 
them. How may a few hours, nay more, a few minutes, change 
the feelings ! The revolution in mine had been effected by writing 
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to my mother. I could not take a farewell of her that might be 
eternal 9 without sentimeuts of natural affeclioD being awakened, 
which once aroused , give rise to serious reflections and sadness. 
The written words of adieu, as they marked my paper, dimmed 
my eyes with tears ; and as I brushed them hastily away, I was 
glad that my door, being locked , no intruder could enter to be a 
spy on my deep emotion', and probably to misjudge its cause, at- 
tributing that to want of courage, which in truth originated in 
filial affection. My letter concluded , I placed it in my desk , and 
had only done so, when a knock at my door announced a visitor. 
When admitted, a tall thin elderly man, with scanty locks, 
whitened by time, stood before me — he wore a black stock, a 
blue coat, and military boots. ''Your name, I believe Sir, is 
Herbert," said he. I bowed assent, and requested him to be 
seated. 

"I have called on you by desire of Mrs. Scuddamore to offer 
my services as a friend in a duel which I understand is to be the 
consequence of some words which passed between you and two of 
your fellow-collegians. As an old soldier I have had some little 
experience in such affairs, and will gladly make it available to 
you, Mrs. Scuddamore having expressed to me the interest she 
feels for you." 

I bowed my thanks, and said something about my gratitude 
to that lady. 

''Yes, Sir, she deserves respect and esteem, not only as the 
widow of one of the bravest and most honourable of men, but as 
a lady who joins to all the virtue and goodness of her sex, all the 
heroic courage and high sense of honour that appertains to the 
most distinguished of ours. 'I tell you, Captain Brady,' said 
she to me , 'that had you not been within reach to go out with this 
young man, I do believe I would have assumed male attire, put 
on for the nonce the military undress of your gallant colonel , my 
ever-to-be-lamented husband, and gone to the ground with him.' 

Marmaduke Herbert. J. ^ 
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<<And she would have done it, Sir, for such is her sense of 
honour, that she could not bear to have you left unprovided with 
a friend on such an occasion/' 

All this was spoken with the utnoost gravity, and with a strong 
Hibernian accent, and it was plain that Captain Brady, though he 
saw little to wonder at, saw much to admire in the military ardour 
of the widow of his colonel. I wrote a few lines to Messrs. Per- 
cival and Mordaunt, to name Captain Brady as the friend who 
wguld be ready to meet theirs , to arrange time and place for our 
rencontre; and having despatched my notes, we awaited the re- 
sult. During the time that intervened, my new acquaintance in- 
formed me that his health having suffered from several wounds 
received in action, he had been compelled to retire on half-pay, 
and had selected the vicinity of Oiford solely for the purpose of 
being near Mrs. Scuddamore, in order, to be at all times ready 
to receive her commands. 

''There wasnot an officer in her husband's regiment, Sir," 
continued he, ''who would not have been glad to consider him- 
self as much under her command, as they had been proud to serve 
under that of their gallant colonel , for she was as much adored 
in the regiment, as he was beloved and respected. She was the 
mother of the young officers. Sir, their monitress and adviser; 
and the sister and friend of the old. The very private soldiers 
worshipped her, while the dread of incurring her bad opinion, 
preserved their wives from the levity and bad conduct which too 
often marks the soldier's wives. She established schools for the 
girls, over which she presided; while the colonel personally 
superintended those for the men and boys, and she engaged every 
officer's wife to follow her good example; forming a little circle 
of female society in the regiment, remarkable for decorum, 
agreeability, and good nature. Such, Sir, was Mrs. Scudda- 
more. No wonder, then , that all who had opportunities of know- 
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iDg her, should esteem and reverence her, and be ready, like me, 
to fulfil her commands/' 

The friends of Messrs. Percival and Mordaunt, having now 
come to arrange preliminaries with Captain Brady, he saw them 
in another room. They at first, as 1 afterwards learned, sought 
to banter the old soldier, and proposed conditions to which he 
would not accede, but they soon discovered that he was not a man 
to be imposed on ; and when the arrangements for my double duel 
were completed, he astonished the gentlemen who acted for Per- 
cival and Mordaunt, by informing them that when my affairs were 
settled, he must demand satisfaction from both those individuals, 
for the want of respect evinced towards the widow of his late chief 
by them. It was in vain that the seconds declared that their 
friends, having had no disagreement with Captain Brady, they 
could not be called on to fight with him ; he persisted in stating, 
that a want of respect towards the wife of his colonel, wa3 the 
greatest offence that could be offered to him, and that he must 
receive the amende honorable for it. 

I went to the ground , accompanied by Captain Brady, and an 
old brother in arms of his, a Captain Collyer^ who lived with 
him. The distance was measured, I was placed opposite my ad- 
versary, Mr. Percival; Mr. Mordaunt being at a little distance, 
ready to take his place when I had done with his friend. We were 
to fire at a signal given by our seconds. My shqt took away a 
corner of the skirt of Mr. Pcrcival's coat, while his went through 
the crown of my hat, within an inch of my head. My adversary, 
being the challenger, was asked if he were satisfied, and having 
aosweced in the affirmative, an answer, I believe, occasioned 
by the certainty that he was afterwards to stand a shot from Cap- 
tain Brady, we bowed to each other, and Mr. Mordaunt took the 
place of Percival. The same ceremony was gone through. We 
fired, — I was untouched, but my adversary fell on the earth. 
For a few moments I was horror-struck. I believed he was dead, 
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or dying, aod I nished up to the spot where he was lying, his se- 
cond and Percival supporting him. He was pale as death , but 
when his coat and waistcoat were opened, it was found that my 
ball had merely grazed the skin of his right side, over the ribs, 
and passed out through his garments behind, inflicting only a 
skin wound, which, however, dyed his clothes with blood. His 
fall was, I suppose, occasioned by the shock. One thing, how- 
ever, was certain, which was, that he believed himself mortally 
wounded, nor could the assertions to tU^ contrary made by his 
friends lessen his alarm. 

''I know something of these matters, young gentleman," fsaid 
Captain Brady, ''and I can assure you your wound is only a 
scratch, of which, in a couple of days, you will bear scarcely a 
mark. 1 had hoped, that if you are now satistied with regard to 
Mr. Herbert, you would, on the spot, afiford me the satisfaction 
I demand, and so have the business over at once. If, how- 
ever, you prefer it, I shall be at your service to-morrow, or 
next day." 

The disconsolate countenance of Mr. Mordaunt was al- 
most ludicrous. He shook his head, and pronounced with a 

tragic air, 

'' They jest at scars who never felt a wound." 

''That cannot apply to me. Sir," replied Captain Brady, 
i^grily, "for I have no less than fourteen wounds on my body, 
received in the service of my country, and three balls, which 
never could be extracted. But to conclude, are you satisfled with 
Mr. Herbert, or do you wish another shot?" 

"lam quite satisfied. Sir, perfectly so; and as I have given 
you no offence, I really think it unreasonable that I should be 
expected to fight again." 

"If you will apologize, that is, write a proper letter to ask 
pardon of the lady whom you offended by your persiflage y I will 
not insist on your lighting." 
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''I have DO objection," was the reply, the speaker making wry 
faces and sundry contortions, indicative of the uneasiness he was 
suffering from his wound. ^'I will dictate the apology. Sir," 
resumed Captain Brady, ^'andmy second as well as yours, will 
add their signatures to it." 

''Hang it, Mordaunt! don't let the Captain carry it all his 
own way. Stand another shot, man. Your wound is only 
skin deep." 

''Why should I stand another shot, Percival, when I am 
satisBed?" 

"You ought to consult your second. You placed your honour 
in his hands, and should abide by his decision." 

The second was a good-tempered, good-natured young man, 
and, moreover, he saw that Mordaunt had enough of fighting, so 
he gave it as his opinion "that Mr. Mordaunt, having been 
wounded, need not be expected to fight again, and that an apology 
to a lady, was perfectly consistent with the laws of honour;" 
a decision that evidently afforded perfect satisfaction to Mr. 
Mordaunt. 

"You, I presume. Sir," said Captain Brady, addressing 
Mr. Percival, "will have no objection to our settling our quarrel 
at once." 

" Not the least, Sir ; the sooner the better." 

The ground was again measured, the signal given, the ad- 
versaries fired. Captain Brady was not touched, but Mr. Per- 
cival had two of .the fingers of his right hand shot off, when the 
seconds interfered, and would not allow another shot to be ex- 
changed, as Percival proposed, after having wrapped his hand 
in his handkerchief with perfect sang froid. It was agreed on 
the spot, that to prevent the consequences which a knowledge of 
the duels would inevitably entail on collegians , the whole 
affair was to be kept a secret, and the bursting of a gun was to be 
alleged as the cause of the loss of Percival's fingers. 
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''Bat my wound; how is that to be eiplaioed?" iDqaired 
MordauDt. 

''It can only be discovered by your washer-woman /' replied 
Captain Brady , " who can be told it was the scratch of a pin : " a 
remark which occasioned considerable hilarity in all save him at 
whom it was levelled. The apology was written by Captain Brady, 
signed by Mordaanty and attested by his second and Captain 
Collyer. 

"And now, yonng gentleman," said the worthy Irishman to 
me, "accept the offered friendship of an old soldier. Yon have 
conducted yourself all through this affair as an honourable and 
brave man, who is worthy of esteem." 

And so saying, he look his departure, leaving me more self- 
satisfied than I had been for years, in the consciousness of having 
vindicated my honour. 

Nor was I unmindful of the effect likely to be produced on the 
mind of Miss Melville by this duel. Women are prone to think 
favourably of him who is ready to resent any slight offered to 
them, and if she betrayed so much interest for my safety before 
the duel, might I not anticipate a kind reception when I again 
presented myself to her, certain as I felt that Captain Brady 
would not omit anything in the narration of the circumstance that 
could tend to raise me in the estimation of both ladies. Yes , I 
would certainly call on them that evening, to receive the meed of 
their approval. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Filled with pleasurable anticipations of my comiog ioten iew 
with Mrs. Scuddamore and her beautiful ueice, I entered my 
room, and found a letter in an unknown hand, which had arrived 
while I had been absent. It contained intelligence of the sudden 
death of Mr. Trevyllan, which had occurred the preceding 
morning, and required my presence in town for the opening of 
the will. 

How strange and unfathomable is the heart of man! My first 
thought on reading the letter was regret at being compelled to 
leave Oxford without seeing Miss Melville ; without beholding her 
bright eyes sparkle, and her fair cheek suffused with blushes of 
pleasure at our meeting, while the duel, which had, I felt certain, 
caused her the utmost alarm and anxiety, was still so recent, and 
fresh in her memory. I had looked forward to a meeting at the 
present time with such a conviction , that with so artless a nature 
as hers, it would draw forth some unconscious and involuntary 
demonstrations of the secret preference which I hoped I had 
awakened in her heart, that I could not abandon the self- 
promised pleasure without great disappointment and regret : and 
yet, unfeeling as this may appear, I was, nevertheless, shocked, 
if not grieved , at the news just received. There is something in 
the sudden death of one with whom we have been for years living 
in habits of intimacy, that produces a strong impression on the 
mind, — and I felt this; for, although the deceased was not a 
person to awaken affection , or to experience sympathy , never- 
theless, he had been invariably kind to me; and, in the gratitude 
which his good nature created, I was disposed to forget the dif- 
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ferent traits in his character ivhich had so often displeased , ay, 
and worse, which had produced so bad an effect on my own 
mind, and, by so doing, had entailed annoyances on me, the 
result of which might influence my destiny through life. 

I notified the necessity of my departure to the proper autho- 
rity , and set out immediately for London. I was received with 
such marked obsequiousness by the two upper servants of the 
late Mr. Trevyllan, that it instantly struck me that they supposed 
I was left heir to his property. Their alacrity to wait on me, 
their desire to anticipate my wants and wishes was evident, and 
their affected regro^ for their late master was so ill played, that 
no one could be imposed on by it. It is true, they assumed a 
lugubrious countenance and tone of voice when they spoke of 
their poor master, but no semblance of a tear moistened their 
eyes, no remembered acts of generosity or goodness on his part 
loosened their tongues to praise him, now that he was no more, 
and his mortal remains were left unattended, unregarded, in 
the solitary chamber of death, while they devoted all their 
thoughts and care to propitiate him whom they believed would 
succeed to his property. 

''Two more rapacious harpies I have never encountered than 
the two upper servants of my poor friend,'* said Mr. Vise, one of 
the executors to me, the day of my arrival. ''I do believe they 
concealed his death several hours from me, in order to gain tione 
to rob him before I could place the seals on his effects. I have 
been compelled several times to reprove their neglect of his re- 
mains. Ah ! Mr. Herbert, if the life of an old bachelor be a 
cheerless and dreary one, the death-bed is an awful scene. Left 
to the tender mercies of hirelings, careless of his comfort now 
when they know he can never more reprehend or punish their 
neglect: notenderpartner of his life to smoothe his pillow, and 
watch his every glance r no affectionate son, no fond and duteous 
daughter to hover round the dying bed, to wipe the moisture from 
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his brow, to lift the cup to his lip: no faltering voice, tremulous 
from affection, to read the word of God, or to pray: no tender 
hand to close his eyes: but, in the place of those dear relatives, 
paid menials, who served but for hire, and who wait but for 
death, for which they are impatient, in order to plunder; who 
mock the dead , who can no longer deter them from indulging 
in their rapaciousness and cupidity, and who long to enjoy un- 
molested the fruits of their dishonesty. These servants declare, 
that, finding their late master had not rang his bell in the morn- 
ing, as usual, they had gone to his chamber, where they found 
him dead. Now, the usual hour of my poor friend's ringing his 
bell was eight in the morning, and supposing that they did not 
enter his room until ten o'clock, two hours after the usual hour 
of his awaking, how came it that they called in no physican until 
half-past twelve o'clock, two hours after? 

^^Or. Morrington informed me that he was entering his car- 
riage precisely at half-past twelve, when Turner, the butler of 
Mr. Trevyllan, came to summon him to his master, whom he 
stated he had just discovered, to all appearance , lifeless in his 
bed. This looks very suspicious, does it not? and engenders 
various vague and painful surmises in my mind. Who knows, 
but that if our poor friend had been attended to in time, he might 
have been saved ! It is most painful to think what might have 
occurred in his last hours, left solely in the hands of these per- 
sons. Poor Trevyllan, too, was very imprudent. He often 
boast«d to me of his sagacity in securing the services of his do- 
mestics for much less wages than are generally given, by holding 
out to them the prospect of being well provided for at his death ; 
and I have seen him laugh in the anticipation of their disappoint- 
ment when the contents of his will should be made known, and 
that they found he had cheated their hopes. I find that several 
boies were removed from the house at six o'clock the morning 
of his death, that is, four hours before, as they state > they were 
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aware of that event. I have sent to the coroner, In order that an 
inquest may be held, and a strict investigation be gone into , for 
1 cannot divest my mind of very painful suspicinos.*' 

The inquest was held, and in the investigation it came out, 
that the housemaid heard her master's bell ring at about twelve 
o'clock at night, he having gone to bed at eleven. She was exact 
about the hour she heard the bell ring, for she had only just got 
into bed, having remained up later than usual to do some needle- 
work for herself, and she heard the house-clock strike twelve, 
four or five minutes before. Knowing that her master's nights 
bell rang into the butler's room, she concluded he would hear, 
and attend to it, but mentioned the circumstance next morning 
to the housekeeper, who said she must be mistaken, for that in 
her room, which was very near Mr. Trevyllan's, she heard no 
bell. 

The housekeeper appeared angry when she persisted in say- 
iJig, she had positively heard the bell. The kitchen-maid told 
the housemaid that when she came down stairs at six o'clock in 
the morning she found a hackney-coach at the hall-door, nearly 
filled with chests and boxes, into which a man, whose face she 
did not see, he was so wrapped up, got, and the coach was bur- 
riedly driven off when she appeared at the door. 

The kitchen-maid, alarmed, looked around the honse to see 
if anything was wrong, or missing, met the housekeeper on the 
stairs, to whom she communicated the circumstance, as also 
her intention of calling the butler ; but was told by the house- 
keeper to do no such thing, and to mind her own business. 
The housekeeper never came down stairs before eight o'clock, 
but that particular day she was down at six. The butler did not 
make his appearance until nine o'clock, nor was the death of Mr. 
Trevyilan made known in the house until twelve. Several times 
previously to that hour, she, when in the front area, had seen 
the butler going backwards and forwards through the hall door 
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with a large cloak on, beneath which he seemed to have some 
balky packages. The housemaid stated /that Mr. Trevyllan's 
breakfast was always served at nine o'clock, but on that morning 
no preparation for breakfast had been made ; and on her remark- 
ing this fact to the housekeeper, at about half-past nine, that 
person had said, ^*True, I suppose Mr. Turner has forgotten 
it;" and she went herself to the butler's pantry, and placed the 
breakfast things ready on the tray — a thing which she, the 
housemaid, had never before seen her do. 

The autopsie having taken place, it was declared that Mr. 
Trevyllan had died of apopleiy; and the verdict of the jury was, 
that suspicious circumstances having occurred , implicating the 
housekeeper and butler with having concealed their master's 
death for several hours after they must have been cognizant of 
that fact, and having sent packages secretly out of the house, it 
was advisable they should be taken into custody, and retained 
until a strict examination of the property, to be compared with 
the inventories, should prove whether or not any portion of it was 
deficient. It was found that the inventories given up by Turner 
and the housekeeper by no means corresponded with those pro- 
duced by Mr. Vise, the eiecutor, although it was stated on the 
back orf each of these last, that the butler and housekeeper had 
duplicates of them. It appeared that the persons were not aware 
of the existence of these duplicates until their production, and 
had destroyed the original ones, causing false inventories to be 
drawn up, which omitted the various articles of value, to a very 
large amount, which they had from time to time abstracted, with 
the intention of possessing themselves of, but which they had 
kept ready packed in the house, lest at any time the articles 
should be missed, but which they had sent away when they be- 
lieved themselves safe from discovery, by the death of their 
master; little dreaming that he had guarded against their 
cupidity. 
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They were taken Into custody; a regard was offered by Mr. 
Vise in the public papers to the hackney-coachman who had 
conveyed away the boxes from Mr. Trevyllan's door on the 
morning in puestion. The promised reward brought the coach- 
man to claim it, and led to the discovery of all the stolen property, 
worth several hundred pounds, which was restored to Mr. Vise. 
The two culprits were lodged in prison , to await their trial ; and 
now the will was opened. A bequest of five thousand pounds to 
Mr. Vise; one of double that sum, as well as his plate, linen, 
china, glass, and books, tome; and the rest of his fortune, a 
very large one, to public charities, comprised the contents. His 
house, also, was bequeathed to me. 

Thus died a man whose whole life had been passed in a total 
and reckless disregard of his fellow-men, of whom he judged 
so uncharitably as to believe that ail who were kind and gene- 
rous, were destitute of common sense, and the selfish and un- 
feeling alone were wise. 

"How poor Trevyllan would have enjoyed his two unworthy 
servants' having been caught in the meshes of the net which their 
own cupidity had wrought," said Mr. Vise; "this would have 
been deemed by him an illustration of his favourite theory, that 
most persons, and more especially servants, miss no opportu- 
nity of defrauding whenever they think they can do so with im- 
punity." 

The last solemn duties offered to the dead being over, I was 
on the point of returning to Oxford, leaving Mr. Vise to arrange 
the affairs connected with the bequest to me from Mr. Trevyllan, 
when a letter from Mrs. Scuddamore informed me, that owing to 
the weakness and imprudence of my late adversary, Mr. Mor- 
daunt, the two duels had been made known, and the utmost 
commotion in the college had been the consequence. That 
foolish young man, persisting in believing his wound to be a 
dangerous one, had,mafgre the advice, nay the entreaties of his 
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friend Perchal and the seconds, sent for a surgeon, and revealed 
to him not only the ivound, but the cause. The surgeon hap- 
pened to be addicted to gossipping. He told it to some half dozen 
friends, who repeated it to as many more; and the result was, 
that after a few days the heads of the college became acquainted 
"with the affair, instituted strict inquiries into it — got at the whole 
truth — and, desirous to prevent for the future similar events, 
had decided on the expulsion of the duellists from college. 

''You had better remain in London for the present," wrote 
Mrs. Scuddamore; ''for, as it is known your absence has been 
caused by the death of your guardian, it will not tell against you. 
If the affair takes a more favourable turn, and that only rustica- 
tion should be the punishment, you can come back to receive the 
sentence. The old fograms of a college take a very different view 
of such matters from what military men — and I almost consider 
myself one — do. You have behaved like a young man of spirit, 
and even should you be expelled college, your character will be 
in no way injured by it; so do not let your spirits be affected. 
Captain Brady, than whom a more honourable man nor a braver 
soldier does not exist, highly approves your conduct; and the ap- 
proval of such a man may well console you for the censure of a 
few old pedagogues, ignorant of the ways of the world, and of 
the necessity of a young man maintaining a high reputation for 
moral and physical courage." 

Not a word was said of her niece. She was not even included 
in a simple "we," which often implies so much. Mrs. Scudda- 
more had either intentionally omitted naming her niece, or had 
wholly forgotten her in the earnestness of her belief, that her 
opinion, and that of Captain Brady were all that interested 
me. 

Mr. Vise advised me to place the ten thousand pounds be- 
queathed me by Mr. Trevyllan, in the funds; to dispose of the 
bouse, and invest the produce in the same security; and to sell 
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the extra plate , reserving as much as I might hereafter require 
for my own use, as also the pictures and library; the sale of all 
which would add considerably to my fortune. 

This worthy man, with whom I had been acquainted ever 
since my first arrival from Wales, had always treated me with the 
greatest kindness; and on this occasion had manifested so warm 
an interest in my welfare, and taken so active a part in arranging 
my pecuniary concerns, that I could not doubt the sincerity of the 
friendship he professed. I made him acquainted with all that had 
occurred at Oxford ; and he urged me so strenuously to return 
there, alleging that my protracted absence could not fail to pre- 
judice my case, that I decided on adopting his advice; and after 
a fortnight's sejour in London, I returned to college. That 
fortnight's absence had been turned to account against me. 

My first visit was to Mrs. Scuddamore, who received me with 
a cold civility that ill accorded with her former kindness, and 
with the cordiality of the letter I had received from her in London. 
I had heard the sound of retreating footsteps, and had caught a 
glimpse of white drapery, ere a door of the drawing-room, that 
opened on back stairs, had closed, and I instantly concluded 
that Miss Melville had hastily withdrawn on my being announced. 
This struck me as an unfavourable omen , and a presentiment of 
evil glanced through my mind, which was not a little increased 
by the gravity of Mrs. Scuddamore's demeanour , and the forma- 
lity of her manner. I ventured to inquire after the health of her 
niece, and was answered that she was perfectly well. 

''May I not hope for the pleasure of seeing Miss Melville?-" 
asked I, in considerable trepidation. 

''To be candid with you, Mr; Herbert," replied the lady, 
"circumstances have occurred since your departure, which render 
it advisable that your visits here should be discontinued. My 
brother has accepted proposals for our niece, of so advantageous 
a nature, that any thing which might interfere with the fulfilment 
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of her eogagements must be avoided. Your being on bad terms 
with the gentlemaa who is to be her husband, would naturally 
render your presence here disagreeable to him^and embarrassing 
to her; so you must excuse me for requesting that this may be 
your last visit here." 

'^May I inquire. Madam, whether anything iojurious to my 
character, has led to your adopting this line of conduct? If so, 
pray furnish me with an opportunity of justifying myself; for, it 
would be indeed very painful to me to lose your good opinion." 

'<My knowledge of you, Mr. Herbert, is so slight, that I had 
hardly formed an opinion, except in the affair of the duel, when I 
certainly think you behaved perfectly well, and so I shall always 
say, whenever the subject is referred to in my presence ; and now 
I will not detain you any longer, as I expect a person on bu- 
siness." 

And Mrs. Scuddamore literally bowed me out of the room. 
My pride, my delicacy, and above all my deep admiration of Miss 
Melville, made me revolt at this unexpected and unhandsome 
treatment. Wounded to the quick, I heartily wished that I could 
avenge my mortification on some one ; but to whom could I turn? 
I determined to pay a visit to Captain Brady, and see if he, too, 
were changed , or , at least , whether I could not discover through 
hfm, what had led to the alteration in Mrs. Scuddamore. He re- 
ceived me in a friendly manner, informed me that the person to 
whom Miss Melville was to be married in a short time, was no 
other than Mr. Mordaunt, who, being his own master and pos- 
sessed of a good fortune, had proposed for her hand, and her 
uncle had immediately accepted the proposal. ''The young lady 
has no fortune," said he; ''her aunt and uncle have nothing to 
leave her, and, as she had no objection to the gentleman , the 
match has been arranged." 

^'But is it quite certain that she has no objection?" demand- 
ed I , remembering the agitation and anxiety she had betrayed 
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on the occasion of the misunderstaoding betweeo Percival, 
Mordaunt, and myself ; and which, to confess the truth, I had 
attributed wholly to her interest for me." 

''Yes, young gentleman; when referred to, she positively 
declared that she felt a preference forMr.Mordaunt from her first 
interview with him, and that it was this preference which led to 
her alarm and anxiety on the occasion of the quarrel. I must 
acknowledge/' added the old soldier, ''that I did not expect that 
a fine young girl, and, moreover, the niece of Mrs. Scuddamore, 
would have accepted the hand of a man, who certainly in my opi- 
nion is very deficient in courage ; but women are strange crea- 
tures, Mr. Herbert, and, although Mrs. Scuddamore is aware of 
the want of courage of Mr. Mordaunt, she overlooks it, for the 
sake of securing a provision for her orphan niece : which con- 
duct on her part, has, I confess, much surprised and disap- 
pointed me." 

Shocked and disgusted at the mercenary motives of the aunt, 
and the duplicity of the niece, (for of duplicity I could not acquit 
her, although, perhaps, had I accused myself of vanity, instead 
of her of duplicity, I should be nearer the truth,) I named them 
no more, but requested Captain Brady to inform me, whether 
anything injurious to my honour had been said during my ab- 
sence. 

"Why, to be frank with you," replied he, "it has been 
whispered about, that you had been unpopular ever since you 
entered college; that at school you were likewise disliked and 
avoided, yet that you never evinced any symptom of surprise, or 
betrayed any desire to resent this general avoidance. It has been 
said , that it was not to resent any impertinence ofifered to Mrs. 
Scuddamore, but to avenge the long and repeated slights pointed 
at yourself, that you fought t^o duels ; and this rumour has to- 
tally changed the favourable light in which the affair was pre- 
viously viewed by impartial people. I can, however, give you 
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no clae whatever , to fix this report on any particular person ; and 
were you to charge any one with it, and so get into another duel, 
so far from serving yoarself , you would inevitably injure your 
cause, and acquire the reputation of a revengeful and bad- 
hearted man. Be therefore advised by me, and let the matter 
drop, unless any offence be offered you." 



Marmmdmke Herbert. I. ^ 



CHAPTER VIII. 

No sooner was my return to Oxford notified, than I was in- 
formed that the dnels in which I had been engaged, and which 
I had by my insulting conduct towards Messrs. Percival and 
Mordaunt provoked and forced them into, had been made the 
subject of a grave investigation; the resultof which was, that it 
was decided, that I was to be severely reprimanded, and rusti- 
cated for a year. 

It had not been taken into consideration that I'was the chal-> 
lenged, and not the challenger; consequently, while my ad- 
versaries got off with a reprimand, my punishment was much 
more severe, and a sense of its injustice greatly irritated me, al- 
though I experienced but little regret at leaving college, and de- 
termined on returning to it no more. The independence secured 
to me by Mr. Trevyllan would have led to this decision, even had 
I not been rusticated, for I felt no inclination towards any of the 
learned professions, for which a long residence in college is ne- 
cessary, and rather looked to the pleasures of a tranquil home in 
Wales, among my native hills, and with my favourite books, than 
to a continuance in the busy scenes of life, for which I had no 
predilection. I proceeded to arrange my affairs at Oxford, and 
before I left it, paid one more visit to Captain Brady. He re- 
ceived me kindly, was evidently somewhat shocked at the cavalier 
treatment I had met with at the hands of his friend Mrs. Scudda- 
more, although he attempted to mitigate it, by pleading in excuse 
for it the dependent state of her fair niece, for whom she was 
anxious to secure a good marriage. Again I questioned him as to 
whether Miss Melville's own feelings were ihterested in the al- 
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liance now on the eve of being formed ; and he assured me, thai 
he knew for a certainty, that the young lady had acknowledged 
tocher aunt, that her happiness depended on it. Mrs. Scudda- 
more had, like me, imagined, that the anxiety betrayed by her 
niece, on the occasion of the scene between Messrs. Percival and 
Mordaunt, and myself, had originated in a partiality on her part, 
to me ; and had questioned her closely on this subject, when she 
avowed that all heraniiety had been for Mr. Mordaunt, and that 
her appealing looks to me were meant to dissuade me from in<- 
juring him. Even when informed of the pusillanimity he had 
evinced on the ground, (''and I thought,*' continued the brave Hi* 
bernian, ''it was my duty to state the fact,") so far from degrading 
him in her opinion, it seemed positively to endear him to her 
more, and, when he had solicited her hand, she confessed that 
his prudence, as she chose to term what I call by another name, 
would be the best guarantee for her future happiness, as it would 
deter him from duels. "I confess," resumed Captain Brady, 
"that the young lady has considerably lowered herself in my 
estimation. The niece too of a lady with such elevated, and I 
may say, soldier-like opiiiiDDS on the point of honoor ! Indeed, 
I believe I may venture to say, that Mrs. Scuddamore's own no- 
tions are wholly at variance with those of her niece on the subject ; 
but money, my dear Sir, and the prospect of a good settlement 
for that young person, have silenced her scruples. Her brother 
too, is an advocate for the match ; persons ofhis profession enter- 
taining a widely different notion on honour and courage, to those 
of mine.*' 

Being now convinced that my vanity had misled me, with re- 
gard to the imagined partiality of Miss Melville for my unworthy 
self, my sense of disappointment became considerably abated ; 
so true it is that self-love is generally, if not always, the basis on 
which male attachments are founded. I could no longer respect 
a woman who could love a man wanting in courage ; and even her 

5* 
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beaaty, which had so captivated me, faded away from my miDd 
from the moment I had acquired the conviction that her pre- 
ference was awarded to another. 

I returned to London after three days' 9^mtr in Oiford, fully 
determined to see Alma Hater no more, and with a heart as ready 
to be warmed by a new flame as if the recent one had never been 
kindled. 

The morning after my arrival in town, I received a letter in- 
forming me that my mother had been taken suddenly and dan- 
gerously ill, and urging me to hasten to her with all possible 
speed. I set out for Wales within half an hour after the receipt 
of this letter, my filial tenderness excited into a more vigorous 
action by the dread of losing one to whom my heart turned with 
greater aflfection from its recent disappointment. At one moment 
I pictured her to myself insensible — perhaps dead — and all her 
past fondness arose up to awaken bitter self-reproach for having 
consented to so long a separation from her. More firmness on 
my part, must have won Mr. Trevyllan's consent to my visiting 
her in the vacations; yet I had not sought to overcome his ob- 
jections, but had let year after year pass away without seeing my: 
only parent; and now— I might arrive too late for that happiness, 
might never again hear that low sweet voice, never behold those 
dark and loving eyes fixed fondly on mine, never receive the 
maternal blessing for which my heart pined. But the mind of 
man, and more especially while he is still young, is ever prone 
to Uirn from painful thoughts. I endeavoured to cast mine from 
me, and Hope whispered that I might still find my mother alive 
— perhaps out of danger. I pictured to myself her joy at seeing 
me, her words of welcome, the gentle ^pressure of her delicate 
arms, and the words of love, interrupted by kisses, dropping 
from her lips like dew on a parched flower. I stopped not on the 
road, even for food, but hurried on, every thought a prayer for 
the prolongation of a life grown within the last few hours dearer 
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to me than roioe own. How had I lived apart from her so long? 
how denied myself the happiness of being near her? were 
questions continually suggesting themselves to my mind, and 
never unaccompanied by self-reproach. The journey seemed 
interminable, so great was my impatience to reach home ; and as 
the carriage flew past the hills, trees, and mountains, withave-* 
locity that almost made me giddy, I urged the astonished postil* 
lion to redouble his speed, promising him gold for a compliance 
with my wishes. I longed for evening to mark how far I had pro* 
gressed, yet when twilight with its soft grey mantle had veiled the 
surrounding scenery, rendering every object indistinct, I wished 
the moon to rise, that I might behold the distant country, and 
judge how far I had proceeded. The sighing of the wind among 
the trees filled me with a sadness never before experienced. It 
sounded like the voices of departed spirits, and seemed to my 
prophetic soul as a warning that she who I was hastening to was 
already among them — that I should arrive too late to receive her 
blessing. The moon at length arose in unclouded splendour 
casting her silvery radiance over the grand and wild country 
through which I was hurrying. How cold, how stern, seemed 
the glance of this bright luminary, when I gazed with aching eyes 
on her disk, as if to read on its shining face a confirmation of my 
hopes or fears ! I thought that perhaps at that moment its rays 
might be falling on the couch of my mother. Oh ! why was it not 
given me to know whether her eyes could still view them, whether 
I had yet that truest and most tender friend that God bestows on 
man — a mother? A thousand superstitious thoughts passed 
through my mind, weakened as it was by anxiety and want of 
sustenance. When a dark cloud passed over the moon, I shud- 
dered lest it should be an omen of the shroud that covers the 
dead ; and when it floated away, leaving the glorious orb of night 
more refulgent than before, my spirits brightened with hope, 
until another cloud veiled It, and awakened new dread. I believe 
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the postillions took me for a maniac, and in truth I more resem- 
bled one than a sane person, by my reiterated demands for in* 
creased speed, when, as |they frequently assured me, they were 
driviog at a pace that threatened danger to their horses and ve- 
hicle, if not to their lives. Wheo day dawned, and an increased 
cold, which ever is felt when morning chases night away, an- 
nounced the fact, a chill like that of the grave stole over me. 
Cloud after cloud faded away, leaving a sober grey more cheerless 
far than the moonlight had been. Another day had come, but oh ! 
was she who filled all my thoughts still in life to behold it? Was 
she, like me, impatiently counting the hours, and trembling lest 
she should go hence before I could arrive? 

How strange and jinfathomable is the heart of man ! Even 
while a prey to the deepest anxiety, tremblingly alive to fears that 
it was agony little less than a confirmation of their worst whispers 
to endure, memory brought before me a thousand proofs of 
maternal tenderness, the recollection of which had long slum- 
bered in my heart, but which now awoke with a vividness that 
added torture to my self-accusations for having forgotten them. 
Who had I met in that cold and glittering world, which I had been 
so desirous to enter, that I consented to leave my mother's side, 
to love me as she had done, nay to love me at all. Had I not 
found all hearts closed against me? and could I count on the af- 
fection of a human being save herself? The faults, which had 
deterred others from liking me, had not weakened her attachment. 
No; the heart of a mother, like the Divinity that created it^ can 
alone pardon the errors of her children, and look with pitying 
tenderness on their sins. 

My burning temples throbbed with pain — my very heart ached 
from the force of remorse, as these bitter thoughts passed through 
my mind; and many, and firm were the resolves I made, that if 
the Almighty deigned to listen to my prayers, and to accord me 
a prolongation of the life of my sole parent, I would leave her no 
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more. I voald vatch over her as tenderly as ever mother did over 
an only child ; I would share her regret for my father ; would 
listen with interest to her stories of that happy past connected 
with him ; in short, I would live henceforth for her, and for her 
only, to atone for the neglect for which my conscience had within 
the last two days so severely accused me. Alas ! we know not 
the depth of our affection for those dear to us, until we are in 
danger of losing them, or until they are gone from us for ever ! 

I had reached a village within about ten miles of my home, 
proceeding still with undiminished velocity, when the post-chaise 
broke down, and I received some severe contusions when thrown 
from \L My impatience at this delay almost maddened me ; and 
when it was found that the carriage could not he repaired suffi- 
ciently to enable me to proceed in it for several hours, I|determined 
to continue my route on horseback. To this project the obstinate 
postillion would not yield assent. His poor horses, he said, and 
swore, were already half dead, from the speed I had insisted on 
his using ; and he would not allow me to ride one of them, were I 
even to pay him the value of both. 

No horse could be had in the miserable little hamlet close to 
which this untoward accident occurred, and, half distracted, I 
determined to proceed on foot to my home, after having paid the 
sulky post-boy his extravagant demand for the horses and repairs 
of the chaise. I could procure no guide to accompany me, so 
was compelled to set out alone, leaving my luggage in the village 
ale-house. 

Never shall I forget that night! An unusual stillness prevailed 
•— unbroken, save by the occasional bark of some cottager's dog, 
or the cry of some bird of night. Scarcely a breeze moved the 
leaves of the high trees, whose long shadows fell like giantsacross 
the road, in some parts of it so close as to exclude the light. I 
hurried on through thi6 solitude, my own footsteps sounding 'so 
loud as to startle me, and the beating of my heart making itself 
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audible. Sometimes a low sighing, or moaning of the heavy 
branches of the trees, moved by an occasional gust of wind rush- 
ing down through some deep ratine from the mountains, struck 
my ear with so sad a sound , that my superstitious forebodings 
connected it with a supernatural warning of the danger of my 
mother, and I^ would hurry on more rapidly than before, until 
breathless, and exhausted, I was compelled to rest for a few 
minutes. These fitful gusts of the night wind , followed again by 
a long stillness, had something so inexpressibly solemn and im- 
posing in them, that they made me shudder; and when some 
mountain torrent rushed down the precipitous path it had formed 
for itself, leaping wildly from crag to crag, and dashing its white 
foam around, I felt as if it were some mysterious agent instinct 
with power, from which I wished to escape, and again I hurried 
on until out of hearing of its deafening noise. Then, blaming my 
own unmanly weakness, I would turn back for a moment to be- 
hold the cataract rushing madly along, now hidden for a moment 
by the dark and funefal mountain pines, and the next instant, 
breaking into light, its white masses like huge avalanches of 
snow falling from some Alpine height into the valley beneath, 
with the sound of a mighty flood , and angry with myself for even 
the momentary delay, I would resume my rapid pace, while 
the fresh mountain air failed to cool my fevered brow, or 
burning lip. 

At length the spire of the village church, near my home, be- 
came visible, its little vane shining brightly in the moonlight. 
Often, in the days of my childhood, had it guided my path home 
from the rambles I delighted in , and now, weary and fainting, I 
hailed it with an emotion that brought tears into my eyes. I 
trembled violently as I approached the house. I longed, yet I 
dreaded to pass its threshold — to know my fate. All my future 
happiness seemed to hang on the answer that awaited the ques- 
tion my tremulous lips refused toutter—'^Have I still a mother?*' 
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A deathlike silence reigDed around. The garden gate vas un- 
latched, and I stealthily entered it, and passing through parterres 
of flowers that looked snowy white beneath the moon-beams, and 
whose fragrance filled the air, I approached the door, lifted the 
latch, hurried through the hall and into my mother's chamber. 
There reclined on her bed, the curtains drawn aside, and four 
large waxen candles throwing their flickering light on her pallid 
face, I beheld the dead. — One cry escaped my agonized breast, 
and I fell to the ground as if bereft of life. 



CHAPTER IX. 

When I recovered consciousaess, I fooDd myself laid on a 
bed to which I had been removed while insensible, the old and 
faithful attendant of my mother , watching over me. The sight 
of her melted my heart, so associated was she with the days of 
my childhood, and with that dear mother no longer a denizen 
of earth. I wept long and uninterrupted, for the good Mrs. 
Burnet sought not to check my tears. Indeed her own fell fast, 
for fondly devoted to her deceased mistress, her grief at losing 
her was profound. She related to me every particular of the 
sudden and fatal illness that had snatched my mother from life. 
A brain fever, originating in a neglected cold, in four days, had 
left me an orphan. 

<<0h! Sir,'* said Mrs. Burnet, <^how often did my dear 
departed mistress demand you in her delirium — how frequently 
press her pillow in her arms, and bless it, believing she held 
you. Never was there so doting a mother, yet, how unselfish 
was her love ! ' I would give worlds to have my son with me, 
my good Burnet,' has she often said, 'but my grief, which 
has now become a part of myself, would depress his spirits, and 
destroy that elasticity of mind, and that cheerfulness which 
appertains to the season of youth, and that I could not bear to 
witness. When he comes, and oh! how I long for that hour, I 
must put a constraint on my feelings, and conceal my grief for 
the dead, for the sake of the living/ " 

And this was the mother I had so blamably acquiesced in 
remaining absent from, while she, longing to behold me, had 
sacrificed her own wishes in her desire that my cheeifuiness 
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should not receiye even a temporary cheek. Oh ! what in this 
cold and busy worlds can be cooa pared to a mother's heart, unless 
it be that fabled bird that is said to open its breast to feed its 
young from the spring that supports its own life, which it readily 
yields for the preservation of its offspring! 

Mrs. Burnet forced roe to take some sustenance, making my 
admission to the chamber of death the condition of my yielding 
to her wishes on this point, and on sleeping a few hours before I 
visited it. She administered a narcotic, and, under its soothing 
influence, I dropt into slumber, from which I awoke not until 
the next morning. How painful is the first awakening from sleep 
after a heavy affljction ! How bewildering — how confused the 
sensations! Yet, even while bewildered, the sense of sorrow 
pervades the heart, and one dreads to turn to memory for a full 
explanation of its cause. But soon, alas! the terrible truth 
reveals itself, and as the veil that shades the senses is withdrawn, 
agony succeeds it. A burst of grief quickly followed my awaking, 
and brought Airs. Burnet to my pillow. How the room, and 
every object it contained , recalled past and happier times to my 
mind, awaking countless tender memories. 

'^Ah! Sir,'' said the worthy woman, following my eyes, as 
they glanced around, ^Mt does seem hard to see inanimate things 
all in their places unchanged, and fresh as when left years 
before , and — but no ! we must not talk of this now. You have 
painful duties to perform, and I must not unman you." 

I arose, and when dressed, went to my mother's room — 
that room which I had been wont to dread in former times, and 
the entrance to which I used to consider as a penance. How my 
heart smote me, as the recollection crossed my mind. A cambric 
handkerchief veiled the face of my mother, and for a few minutes 
I had not courage to remove it. When at length, and with a 
trembling hand I drew it aside, I was seized with an awe that 
checked my strong desire to embrace that pallid, but still beau- 
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tiful face, so like, yet so different from what 1 had anticipated. 
It looked many years younger than when I had last seen her. 
Death seemed to haye restored yoath to those marble lineaments^ 
to that lofty brow, and those finely modeled cheeks. For the 
first time I became aware of how wonderfully beautiful she must 
have been, and my regret increased for her loss. There was 
something inexpressibly tender in that delicate face, which, 
joined to the calm and holy character which pervaded it, flooded 
my eyes with tears. The hands were crossed on the breast as in 
prayer, and their exquisite form and proportion might have led 
one to suppose they were of Parian marble, fresh from the chisel 
of some great sculptor, had not a pale lilac tint around the tips 
of the fingers and nails , betrayed their mortality. And there lay 
the only being, beside my father, who had ever loved me. 
There, cold, and in her marble slumber, lay the fond mother, 
who but a few fleeting hours before had, even in the delirium of 
fever, demanded me with all the longing impatience of a doting 
heart. She who would have welcomed my coming with her 
latest accents, was now unconscious of my. presence — of my 
grief. My sighs and sobs moved not the dull ear of death; my 
burning tears fell unheeded by her, whose hand would in life 
have wiped them fondly away; and I stood alone in a world, 
whose coldness and selfishness I had already learned by sad 
experience to estimate. A portrait of my father was placed on 
the wall that fronted the foot of my mother's bed. It bad occupied 
that place ever since his death, that she might behold it on the 
first moment of awaking, and the last before she resigned herself 
to sleep. The eyes of the picture seemed to contemplate the pale 
face, the original had loved so well, with a grave, if not sor- 
rowful expression — that face which, until the last few hours, 
had ever been turned towards it with such tender saddess. Alas ! 
the painted canvass was not more insensible than the recumbent 
image before me. Both seemed but as a mockery to my bursting 
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hearty which yearned to clasp id life^ if but eveo for a moment, 
that beloved mother, and to tell her all that was passing in my 
agonized breast. Her bible and prayer-book were on a table by 
her bedside ; several silken strings marked pages in the former, 
and proved how habitually it had been resorted to. Her Prie 
Dieu stood near, and on it was inscribed in Spanish, a motto, 
which I remembered she had placed soon after the death of my 
father. ''A day nearer to thee," was the translation, and 
referred to each day, bringing her nearer to the dead. How 
warm , how loving had that heart been , that had so lately ceased 
to beat for ever! How fondly and faithfully had it cherished, 
and remained true to. the memory of him who had been its sole 
love — its idol; and nowy it was but as the clod of the valley. 
It could never more throb with sorrow — never beat with joy , to 
behold the child of him she was gone to join in another world. 
The violence of my grief became subdued, as I contemplated 
that pale face. Its heavenly expression seemed to chide my 
selfish sorrow, while it offered a pledge that she, who could 
never know happiness on earth, was now blest in heaven. 

The next day I opened the escritoire of my mother, and in it I 
found a letter addressed to me, as if anticipating that we should 
not meet again. Her maternal feelings were poured out with a 
lavish fondness in this last letter. She entreated me, that if it 
was decreed she should be taken from me, not to mourn for her, 
for that while on earth a sorrow she could not conquer must 
always poison her existence. She blamed herself for not having 
fought against it, while yet she had youth and health to aid her 
in the effort, and for not having devoted the whole of those years 
given up to a selfish grief to the fulfilment of her duties as a 
mother. But even in this letter ^ and while accusing herself , her 
passionate love for my father broke forth , for she added to this 
acknowledgment of error, that she believed no woman who had 
been loved by a being so noble, so virtuous, so good, so superior 
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to all other men, could ever have been consoled for his loss. 
She told me that she had for some years paid a pension to her old 
and esteemed friend, Mrs. Maitland, whose husband had left 
that amiable lady and her daughters so ill provided for, that, 
without the assistance she had afforded , they would be unable to 
enjoy the comforts of life , and she entreated me to continue to 
pay them that sum as if it were a bequest from her, in order that 
Mrs. Maitland's delicacy should not be wounded. She added, 
that one of the wishes nearest (o her heart was that I might love^ 
and marry one of the daughters of her friend. She would not 
urge me to act in this matter contrary to my own inclinations, 
but if it pleased Providence that either of these amiable girls 
should win my heart, our marriage would have her maternal 
benediction bestowed in anticipation of the event. There was a 
solemnity in this last passage which made a deep impression on 
me. I determined to continue the pension she had allowed, 
nay more, to settle it beyond my own power of revocation, o& 
the mother, without ever letting her know it had not been 
arranged by my mother, who had, in fact, no power to alienate 
any part of my property. 

I questioned Mrs. Burnet about the family, and her answers 
convinced me that they merited all my mother had done for thero. 

<^The young ladies are beautiful. Sir," said that worthy 
woman, ''and as good as they are handsome. They have but 
one defect, if indeed the peculiarity to which I refer may be so 
called , and that may easily be accounted for by their having been 
brought up in such total solitude in this wild and lonely neigh- 
bourhood. They are as shy as uncaged birds, and, like there, 
fly off at the approach of a stranger. My blessed mistress, who 
loved them as if they had been her own children, often endea- 
voured to reason them out of this eitreme shyness; but I suppose 
it is constitutional, for she never succeeded in conquering it." 
Mrs. Maitland," continued Mrs. Burnet, ''never left yovr 
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dear mother's bedside from the moment she learned her illness 
until all was over. She said she would come and see you. Sir, 
as soon as her presence might not be deemed intrusive, for she, 
too , is a very shy lady. Indeed her daughters, my dear mistress 
used to say, inherited this peculiarity from her/' 

The last mournful duties were now to be paid to the dead. 
How many painful and heart-rending details do they involve! 
The placing the dead in the coffin, the closing of the lid (hat shuts 
for lever from our sight the object which, while we can still gaze 
on it, does not seem to have wholly left us, and the dark pall 
covering the coffin, each, and all, of these jdetails bring their 
own separate agonies, the pangs of which can only be known by 
those who have experienced them. 

Mrs. Maitland and her daughters came to take their last fare- 
well of their departed friend before her remains were concealed 
for ever. I had not courage to see them, so wholly were my nerves 
unstrung, so retired to my own chamber while they remained; 
and when, two days after, I followed my beloved mother to the 
grave as chief mourner, so wholly engrossed was I by the intense 
grief to which my heart was a prey, that I did not recognise in the 
veiled and weeping persons who attended the solemn ceremony a 
single face I knew. 

Who can paint the agony of seeing the coffin of one fondly 
loved lowered Into the vault — of hearing the earth thrown on the 
coffin lid — of seeing the large flag replaced over the aperture, 
and of returning to the now desolate home so lately occupied by 
the dear departed ! In all this agony, there was something sooth- 
ing in the knowledge of how general was the sympathy in my 
grief, for my dear mother was beloved and lamented by the whole 
neighbourhood. She had received every care, every attention, 
from the friends she most esteemed, all the devout and touching 
rites of the Church had prepared her for the last change, and had 
been offered over her grave, — there was much to be thankful 
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for in this ; aod so eagerly does the human heart, while yet youth 
is left, turn for consolation in its first heavy sorrow to any source 
whence it can be found, that mine dwelt with a pleasure, me- 
lancholy though it was , on these points. The cleigyman walked 
with me from the church to my home. He pressed me cordially 
to take up my abode in his house for the present, and I had some 
difficulty in declining his reiterated offers, or rather requests, to 
be allowed to spend the rest of the day with me. Would to hea- 
ven that I had not declined them ! for how would this simple cir- 
cumstance have changed my destiny — from what years of agony 
would it not have saved me ! 

But we are the victims of circumstances, over which we fre- 
quently have no control. Our happiness, or misery, depends 
on some trifling chance, against which no prudence, no fore- 
thought, can guard us, and the result of which colours our fate 
for the remainder of our lives. Had any one told me that a greater 
misfortune, a severer trial, than that which I had gone through 
on the morning of that day, awaited me before its dose, I would 
have slighted the notice, and disbelieved the warning. No; I 
fancied that fate had done its worst by me , in snatching away my 
only parent ere her age could have prepared me for such a blow ; 
and while, with the foolish security peculiar to youth, I counted 
on retaining the blessing of her eiistence through many a year to 
come. It was thus I reasoned. Fool, idiot, that I was! little 
dreaming of the terrible event impending over my devoted head, 
and of that of one of Nature's fairest works ! Oh ! why does no 
presentiment warn us, when Fate menaces us with one of it9 
most appalling strokes? Why did not some good, some pitying 
angel , whisper me to accept the kind offer of the pastor to remain 
with me that day? Alas! we are but tools in the hands of Provi- 
dence , working out unconsciously its immutable decrees ! 

When I entered my desolate home, I stole to my mother's 
chamber. Its deserted air, its silence, and solitude , were 
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coDgenial to mj feelings ; and baving locked the door, to prevent 
the intrusion of the worthy Mrs. Barnet, I flang myself on the 
bed so lately pressed by her I had bat two hours before seen laid 
to the dark and dreary vault by the side of my father^ and yield- 
ing to grief, I wept with uncontrollable emotion, until tired na- 
ture sought relief in a sleep more resembling the stupor of 
disease than the refreshing slumber of health. — I awoke not 
until the sun was going down, and a mild and beautiful evening 
had replaced the glorious day. My head ached , my pulse throbs 
bed with fever, and a burning heat parched my throat. I felt as 
if I could not breathe within doors, as an unfortunate bird might 
feel in an exhausted receiver, and dreading the officious kindness 
of Mrs. Burnet, while suffering under my present state of mental 
and physical irritation, I determined to go forth into the open air. 

I forgot, that since the previous day, I had tasted no food 
whatever, and during the four preceding ones, so little, as scarce- 
ly served to sustain life. This unusual abstinence had greatly 
excited the nervous system. I felt giddy, my eyes emitted sparks 
as if of fire, and when I closed their burning lids to shut out 
light, they felt as if they enclosed warm blood, so hot and crim- 
son seemed all within them. 

A small bottle of Eau des Cannes stood on a shelf in the room 
— a few drops of it, in water, had been occasionally used as a 
restorative for my poor mother when she was attacked by spasms. 
I seized it, and there being no water in the chamber, I hastily 
raised the bottle to my lips, and my parched throat had swallowed 
a considerable portion of its contents before I was aware of the 
strength of the liquid. 

I opened the window, stepped from it into a portion of the 
garden inclosed from the rest, by a high hedge of Laurestinas, 
and open only to the glass-door and windows of my mother's 
room , and a small gate that led into a grove close by. This por- 
tion of the garden had been divided from the rest to secure the 
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privacy its owner loved. Here would she sit for hours^ reading, 
or would sometimes ramble into the shady grove, always keeping 
. in her own possession the key of the gate. 

By going out through this little gate, I should avoid meeting 
Mrs. Burnet, or any of the sen'anls; indeed, no part of the 
house commanded a view of it. — How vividly does every cir- 
cumstance of that evening dwell in my mind! I remember the 
perfume that stole on my olfactory nerves as I stepped into the 
garden filled with flowers — I remember the deep stillness of the 
air, the crimson and golden glories of the curtain, beneath which 
the sun was hiding his last beams, and the feverish excitement 
of my feelings. My hand trembles so violently that it can scarce- 
ly hold the pen, for I am now, my dearest child, coming to 
the narrative of the dread event that has blighted all my pro- 
spects, and steeped my life in inextricable wretchedness. 



CHAPTER X. 

I PASSED the gate, entered the grove, and walked through a 
shaded laoe leading to aNvildaod romantic spot, well remembered 
siDce my boyish days. This spot was situated on the brow of a 
steep and precipitous rock, at the bottom of which a rapid stream 
rushed wildly on amidst fragments of rocks and little islands co- 
vered with verdure, that bent into its glittering breast. On the 
left lay a wood that formed a beautiful back ground , leaving only 
a space of ground sufficiently wide for two persons to walk, be- 
tween it and the rocky precipice to the right. 

Often had I gone in search of birds' nests in this wood in my 
childhood, and descended among the clefts of the rock to the 
verge of the stream. In some of these clefts, inaccessible to other 
visitants, from the danger of the steep and slippery descent, I 
had been wont to enter in the sultry days of summer, pleased to 
find so cool a retreat, and proud of having accomplished a feat of 
no little danger, as also in having discovered hiding-places un- 
known to all beside. 

As I advanced along this path I noticed a small rustic alcove, 
erected during my absence, and remembered that my dear mother 
had written to me to say she had haditraisedasa resting-place for 
her friend, Mrs. Maitland and her daughters , in their daily vi- 
sits to her, the spot being half-way between the two abodes. 
This led my mind to a new train of thought. I recollected the 
desire expressed by my departed parent that I should wed one of 
the daughters of her friend. 1 remembered that Mrs. Burnet had 
praised the great beauty of both, and with the heart yearning for 
some one to love, which had haunted me for years, my pulse 
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beat quicker, as I pictured to myself, that in one of these young 
beauties I might find the long-desired object to satisfy all its 
craviogs. 

I approached the rustic alcove, and as I reached its entrance, 
I saw that it was occupied. — I stood speechless from emotion, 
unable to offer an excuse for my involuntary intrusion, but the per- 
son to whom it should have been addressed, spoke not, moved not — 
seemed wholly unconscious of my presence. A girl, young, and 
and oh! how exquisitely beautiful, was before me. She reclined on 
a wooden bench, her arm resting on a table, and supporting her 
fair cheek, over which her rich brown tresses fell in luxuriant 
profusion. I approached nearer on tiptoe, and so softly that I 
could not hear my own steps ; and now I discovered that the love- 
ly being was asleep. How calm, how sweet was the expression 
of her face! The rosy lips were slightly parted, revealing teeth 
like orient pearls; the long dark silken eyelashes shaded her 
cheeks, just arriving where the delicate rose-colour tinged them ; 
and her full and rounded bust thy its gentle but regular undula- 
tions, denoted that she slumbered. Never had I beheld aught so 
lovely. Transfixed, and almost breathless, I continued to gaze 
on her. I was tempted to doubt the reality of her presence, and 
to accuse my senses of having deceived me. • — I rubbed my eyes 
like one awaking from a dream, but still there she reclined in all 
the helplessness of repose, with all the innocence and beauty we 
attribute to a slumbering seraph. 

It flashed through my brain that the fair sleeper must be one 
of the daughtersof my mother's friend — perhaps the one designed 
by her to be my wife, and oh! what a tumult of rapture thrilled 
my heart at the thought, that the wondrous charms before me j 
might one day become mine. I forgot my grief, deep and sincere ^ 
as it bad been. How could it exist while I gazed on the exquisite 
beauty, so softly slumbering near me, whose sweet breath pass- I 
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iog fbrough her half-opened Ups, came to me as the odour from 
some balmy and fragrant flower. 

Intoxicated with delight, I eoold no longer resist the uncon- 
trollable impulse to press my lips on that snowy forehead ^-but I 
would press them so lightly, as not to awaken the sleeper , and 
heav^i is my witness, that excited as I was, no thought that could 
have wounded her purity presented itself to my mind. No, I would 
retire, after having kissed that beautiful brow, and, concealed 
behind the rustic alcove , watch over her safety, and prevent her 
.repose being intruded on. I approached close to her, trembling 
wi(h emotion, — her sweet breath fanned my cheek, and tempted 
me almost beyond my power of resistance to press the crimson 
portal whence it passed; but there was something so pure, so 
innocent, in the beauteous face , that i dare not profane her lips, 
— these could I only hope to touch with mine when they should 
have pronounced her consent to become my wife. So, gently 
bending down, I lightly imprinted a kiss on her fair forehead. 
.No sooner had I done so than she started up, opened her eyes 
wildly, uttered aery, and rushed from the alcove. I called to 
her, told my name, implored her not to fly from me, and entreated 
her pardon ; but all was in vain, she heeded me not, but quicken- 
ing her speed, ran madly along. The whole consequences of the 
effect certain to be produced on her mind, and on that of her mo- 
ther, when, terrified and exhausted, she should reach her home, 
flashed on my mind. I should be viewed by both with indigna- 
tion and disgust, as a hardened libertine, who, on the very even- 
ing of the day that had seen my dear mother consigned to the 
grave, — when sorrow alone should fill my heart, had stolen upon 
the privacy of the daughter of her friend , and dared to seek to 
take advantage of her slumber. Yes, I should be driven with 
abhorrence from their door; I should lose for ever this lovely 
being, for no explanation could justify me, or make them believe 
the innocence of my intentions. 
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These reflections pissed throDgh bit brain with the Telocity 
^itb which the past life is said to flash throagh the mind of the 
drowning wretch, and, maddened by the dread of losing her, I 
flew, rather than ran, in the direction she had taken. I gained 
rapidly [on her steps, and she, I suppose still more terrified at 
hearing mine, increased her speed, keeping near the edge of the 
precipice. I conld almost have seized her garment, so close had 
I got, when her foot slipt , and Oh ! honor of horrors, she rolled 
over the declivity, and in a moment was lost to my sight. 

Oh! God, never will the terror, the despair of that moment, 
be eifaced from my memory ! Even now , as I trace these lines, 
my hand trembles, my brain grows giddy at the recollection. 
With the rapidity of lightning, and careless of life, I mshed down 
one of the irild paths never, perhaps , trodden save by the feet of 
goats, and my own, bat remembered since my childhood. I 
jomped from crag to crag, where one false step would have cast 
me into the yawning abyss beneath , nntil I reached the narrow 
band of sand which separated the base of the rock from the river. 
There she lay, part of her person immersed in the water. I 
raised her in my arms, and found she had not ceased to breath. 
Oh! Almighty God, how fervent was the Ihanksgiving I offered 
op that moment to thy throne, that she still lived. I placed her 
on the sand-bank, bathed her temples with water from the stream, 
and knelt dovm beside her to feel if her heart still beat. A few 
feeble pulsations proved that life was not eitinct, and hope once 
more broke on my mind even in spite of reason. I prayed, I wept, 
I raved aloud — my eyes fixed on that angelic face — but in a few 
minutes a slight shudder passed over it, the lips opened, gasped, 
and breathing a deep sigh, her soul passed away. 

Never, never, can the agony of that moment be effaced fron 
my mind. To think that ten minutes, ten short minutes before, 
«nd she was alive, in health, and with the promise of many years 
of existence — and now, there she lay, a lifeless, mutilated 
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corpse ! And 1 — I, was the cause of all this. I considered my- 
sell* as muci) tier murderer as if my hand had hurled her down the 
precipice : for had not my folly in daring to shock and terrify her, 
led to the frightful catastrophe that had occurred. I called down 
imprecations on my own head , I wept, tore my hair, flung my- 
self by her side, and embraced her lifeless form. What was I 
to do? Ought I not at once to go and denounce my crime, and 
offer myself up to justice? Then came the deep, the inherent 
sense of shame. Who would believe that I had not more criminal 
intentions than those which God alone knew filled my heart, when 
I kissed her brow? How terrible, how ignominious would be the 
suspicions to which my self-denunciation must give rise — suspi- 
cions which I had no means of refuting, except my simple asse- 
verations of the whole truth, asseverations which I felt assured 
no one would credit. No, I dared not avow the fact — I must 
conceal it for ever — for ever bear the dreadful secret pent up in 
my own breast — never more to hope for sympathy in the misery 
which must henceforth cloud my days. There were moments, 
when, turning my eyes from the still beautiful face of the de- 
parted, to the rapid river that almost laved my feet, I was tempted 
to lift the corpse in my arms, and to plunge with it into its bosom ; 
but an unseen hand — the hand of the Almighty, held me back, 
and I determined not to rush uncalled into the dread presence of 
my Creator. 

Then the thought of consigning the corpse to the river occurred 
to me. I reasoned that if found it would be supposed that she had 
accidentally fallen over the cliff into the water, and had been car- 
ried away by the current. This would be the safest of all methods 
not Only of getting rid of the corpse, but of accounting for her 
death ; and the fearful catastrophe which had taken place had so 
wholly sobered me, that I was fully capable of judging it to be so. 
But when I gazed on the beautiful face — the exquisite form of the 
dead — I shrunk back with terror from the thought of exposing it 
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to be injured by fisbes, or, more horrible , to be devoured by 
-water-rats » with which the river abounded. At length the recol- 
lection of one of the deep clefts in the rocks flashed on my mind. 
Yes, I would bear her there to take her everlasting rest, never 
more to be seen by mortal eye save mine. I lifted her in my arms, 
and tottering beneath the weight of my precious burthen , I bore 
her in the direction of the well-remembered opening. The moon 
had risen, so I was enabled to find the place, which was not far 
distant; and laying the corpse close to its entrance, 1 first crept in 
on my hands and knees, and then drew it after me by the shoul- 
ders, as gently as if I moved a sleeping child, trembling lest I 
should injure it. Having drawn it to the innermost part of the 
cavern, I composed the limbs with as scrupulous a delicacy as if 
the departed had been my sister or my daughter. I covered it over 
as carefully, with the shawl tied around her slender waist, as if 
the night air could chill that lifeless form ; and I placed small 
fragments of the rock that had from time to time fallen in, on the 
edge of the shawl, to prevent any reptiles that the cavern might 
contain, from touching her. Many a tear flowed down my cheeks 
while I performed this sad, sad duty, and reflected on how rude 
a bed now reclined that lovely form, -which had hitherto been 
watched over by a mother's love. 

I left the cavern, and with rapid but stealthy steps, keeping 
always in the shadow of trees or rocks, reached the little gate so 
lately passed, crossed the garden^ creeping close to the conti- 
nuous high screen of laurestinas, pushed open the lattice, and 
entered the chamber as noiselessly as a midnight robber. I care- 
fully examined my clothes and boots by the light of the lamp 
which 1 h«d left burning in the chimney. I removed every frag- 
ment of clay and sand that had adhered to them, and collecting 
. these last, consigned them to one of the most distant beds of the 
garden, ther« to mingle with the earth. I brushed my clothes 
until no trace of soil remained, and then believed my task ae- 
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complished; when examining my hands , I discovered that they 
vere stained with blood ! Her blood ! The marderer who for the 
first time has dyed his hand with human gore, and discovers it 
when a witness may in a moment detect this proof of his crime, 
never experienced more horror and terror than I did, when I 
.gazed on my ensanguined fingers. Shuddering I removed the 
stains, emptied the water into the garden, carefully closed the 
lattice, unlocked the door of the chamber, flung myself on my 
bed, and rang my bell. Mrs. Burnet soon answered the sum- 
mons. 

"0, Sir," observed she, "I was never before so rejoiced to 
hear the sound of a bell, for I was most fearful that you were 
very unwell. I have been to your door frequently, but would not 
open it, lest I might awake you." (She could not open it, as it 
was locked inside, but I was glad to find she did not know this 
circumstance.) 

''I have been asleep," said I, ''but my head aches sadly. 
Let me have a little weak wine and water." 

'<I am afraid. Sir, you are more ill than you think," ob- 
served the worthy woman, ''for your voice sounds so husky, and, 
altogether, you look so unlike yourself; but it 's not to be won- 
dered at, after all you have gone through this day." 

When Mrs. Burnet brought me the wine and water I detained 
.her in my chamber, for I dreaded being alone, and it also oc- 
curred to me that her presence there on this eventful night might, 
should suspicion of the tragedy which had occurred ever be 
pointed towards me, be received as a proof of my innocence.' I 
loathed myself for this base and selQsh cunning, even while 
obeying its dictates to preserve a life that must henceforth be one 
of wretchedness. I talked to her of my mother, drew from her 
details of her mode of passing her time , but I shuddered when I 
fonod all of these details were mixed up with particulars of her 
-friend Mrs. Mailland and &er4fliS^ters. 
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Never, Sir, was (here a more charming family. The mo- 
ther so kind, so considerate. She loved my dear mistress as a 
sister, nursed her and watched over her health and comfort so 
tenderly and unceasingly. There never was so devoted a mother. 
Her life is boufSd up in her children, and, I must say, they well 
deserve all her fondness. Miss Mailland is the most lovely, 
amiable young creature alive. So sweet tempered , so gentle, so 
charitable ! Often has your dear blessed mother said to me, 'Ah ! 
Burnet, how happy I should be if my son were to marry Miss 
Maitland. I am sure he can't help loving her the moment he sees 
her, she is so beauliful and engaging.' " 

How tumultuously my agonized heart beat as I listened to 
Burnet repeating my departed mother's words, and remembered 
that the creature she spoke of was now numbered with the dead, 
her cold remains concealed in the rude cavern where I had placed 
them ! 

*<I 'm sure," resumed Mrs. Burnet, ''that I can't tell which 
of the two young ladies my dear mistress loved the best. She 
often said she did not know, both were so dear to her. Miss 
Louisa is as handsome as hcrsister, and as amiable also, and 
more, yielding-like, than Miss Maitland. My mistress used to 
call them her 'gazelles;' they were so shy, flying away from the 
sight of a stranger like those pretty animals." 

And /, who had learned this peculiarity in both the sisters, 
had , like a maniac, provoked it into action, — had terrified, and 
caused the death of her my mother had destined to be my wife, 
— and was now compelled to assume an air of indifference, while 
listening to the praises of my victim ! Well had my dear mother 
judged, that I could not resist loving Miss Maitland as soon as I 
had seen her ! Who could resist loving such a creature? How 
I shuddered when I reflected what must be the alarm of the fond 
mother and sister when they found the dear absent girl retaroed 
not to her home, — an alarm to be followed by the agony of pro- 
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longed fear and suspense, '^'b en no tidings of her could be gained! 
How my heart bled for them ! — and oh, how I execrated myself 
as the cause of their affliction! 

While Burnet was resuming her praises of the young ladies, a 
loud knocliing came to the hall door. I half started from my bed, 
and terror filled my breast. Had my guilt been discovered by 
some unseen spectator, who had marked my pursuit of the flying 
and terrified girl, and had seen the terrible catastrophe? was the 
first thought that flashed on my mind. Had the officers of justice 
come in search of me? was the second ; and I trembled so violently 
that, had not Mrs. Burnet quickly left the room, my evident terror 
must have awakened her curiosity, if not her suspicions. I ran 
to the door of the chamber, which opened into the hall, and heard 
her demand '^who knocked?" 

''It is I, Mrs. Brunet," answered a man's voice. ''Is Miss 
Maitlandhere?" 

"Here?" reiterated Burnet; "What should bring her here 
at this hour?" And she unlocked the door, and a man 
entered. 

"Then our last hope is gone! " exclaimed the man; and I 
heard him fling himself into a chair. 

"Good God, what has occurred?" demanded Mrs. Burnet, 
now greatly excited, 

"Miss Maitland left home this evening to take a walk, did not 
return at her usual hour, and night coming on, and my mistress 
getting alarmed, she sent me off in search of her. I have been 
in every direction, but cannot find her. John Jones's boy said 
be saw her walking towards the half-way seat, and there, sure 
enough, I found her pocket-handkerchief, which showed the poor 
dear young lady had been a-crying, for it was wet with her tears. 
Indeed, for that matter, all the three ladies have done nothing but 
cry ever since the death of Mrs. Herbert." 

How my heart smote me ! 
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^^Crood God 9 Ap Oweo^ this i« very alarmtDg!" said Mrs. 
Burnet. 

''I've been to the churchyard," resamed Ap Owen; *'forit 
struck me, that, mayhap Miss had gone there to see the spot 
vhere her kind friend was laid, — for you know, Mrs. Burnet, ske 
doted on Mrs. Herbert, — but there was no sign of her there, sol 
returned home, thinking that she might have got back, but, woe's 
me, she had never been near her home, and so I came off here !," 

''My master has been very poorly, and in bed, ever since he 
came from the funeral ,"< said Mrs. Burnet; " but I 'U go and tell 
him this heavy news ; and I 'm sure he '11 get up at once and join in 
the search for Miss Maitland." 

I had barely time to rush into my bed, and assume as calm an 
air as I could command, when Mrs. Burnet hurried into ray 
chamber to tell me the news. "I will get up at once," said I, 
"and join the search." 

"Ah, I knew you would!" observed she. "God grant you 
may discover where the dear yoiiag lady is, and restore her safely 
to her poor distracted mother and sister ! " 

I dismissed the good woman, and, while I hurried on my 
clothes, I could hear her telling Ap Owen "how good it was of 
me, so ill as I had been all the evening, to leave my sick-bed and 
expose myself to the night air — but it was just like me — I had 
all the kindness of aiy dear mother, and never considered self." 

"Good heavens," thought I, ^'if she but knew the truth, how 
would she shun and hate me!" What a hypocrite — what a 
wretch have I beeome ! How am I to meet the unhappy iMther, 
and sister, whose grief I have caused? How bear to hear them 
speak of the angel whose evil destiny it was that I should cross 
her path! I felt ray spirit quail before the honest servitor Ap 
Owen, when I joined him in the hall, and was glad that Mrs. 
Burnet had accounted for my agitation by having told him of 
my illness. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

^'IN what direction had we best proceed," said I to Ap Owen. 
Do your saspicions point to any particular point?" 

<*ln truth no, Sir. We have no bad people about this 
place. We are so far from any high road, that no strangers 
come here, and the neighbourhood is so honest, that I can't 
suspect any one: indeed, for the matter of that, my mistress 
and the young ladies are so beloved, that there is not a man, 
women, or child in the whole parish that would harm them. 
What I fear, is, that Miss Maitland may have missed the path in 
the dark, and have fallen over the rock into the water. God grant 
I may be wrong in this surmise ; but I don't know how otherwise 
to account for her disappearance." 

This natural suspicion on the part of Ap Owen quieted, in 
some measure, my selfish alarm; but then came the dread that 
the river would be drawn, and when no corpse was discovered, 
suspicion must point elsewhere. 

"I think, Sir, it will be well for us to go first to the cottage. 
She may have returned since I left it." 

I trembled at the thought of confronting the mother and sister 
of my victim. How could I sustain their glances? Would not 
my countenance reveal to them that I was, if not guilty of her 
death, cognizant of the fact? Well has it been said, that <<a 
guilty conscience needs no accuser;" and deeply did I feel the 
truth of the axiom, for I fancied that every eye might detect in my 
face the fearful secret that pressed like a mountain of lead on my 
breast. I dared not offer any excuse for a non-compliance with 
Ap Owen's proposition, lest it might lead to suspicion, so I roused 
my courage to its utmost extent^ and accompanied him to the 
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residence of Mrs. Maitland. As we approached the cottage, I 
ivas struck with its beautiful aod romantic aspect. What a 
contrast did it offer to the feelings of its occupants, and to my 
own! Embosomed in trees, and surrounded by a garden filled 
with odoriferous plants and flowers, it looked the picture of 
peace ; and except that lights flashed from the windows, one might 
have supposed that its inhabitants had long sunk in repose. No 
sooner, however, had Ap Owen opened the garden gate, than the 
bereaved mother and daughter rushed forth ; the former exclaim- 
ing, ''my child ! my child I " while the latter pronounced the word 
^'sister," in accents so full of hope, that my heart sickened at the 
thought of how soon that hope must be destroyed. 

'' Oh, God ! Oh, God I *' said the distracted mother , grasping 
the arm of Ap Owen, '<do you bring me no tidings of my child ! 
Does she live? Oh ! say but that she is still alive, and I will bear 
all else, and will bless you." 

I could not, had my life depended on the effort, have spoken 
to Mrs. Maitland at that moment. I felt ready to throw myself 
at her feet and avow the truth, so deep was the emotion her ma- 
ternal agony had produced in my breast. 

<<I wish. Ma'am, I could give you any news," replied Ap 
Owen, in trembling accents. ''This gentleman is Mr. Herbert, 
who left his sick-bed to come and help me in the search, and ill 
enough he Is, God knows, for he has had many fits of trembling 
since we left his house, and see now how he shakes." 

I made a desperate effort to recover self-composure, and 
approached Mrs. Maitland. 

"Ah! I ought to have guessed who yoa were," said she, 
"for you resemble my friend ; but my brain is so tortured , that 
I remember nothing but my child — the dearest, sweetest, 
but — " 

Here a violent paroxysm of tears impeded her utterance, and 
she fell, half fainting, into the arms of her daughter. In a few 
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minates she revived, and though still tottering from weakness, 
she approached me and grasped my arm. 

'^We lose time!" exclaimed she. ''Every moment is pre- 
cious; let as set oat in different directions in search of my child. 
Let as call her name aload. She may have over-fatigued herself 
and fallen asleep in some sequestered spot. She has told me 
that this has occurred to her more than once In her long 
rambles." 

O! how quick beat my heart at this truthful guess. 

''Yes! it must be so," resumed the distracted mother, her 
dealh-like face lighting up with excitement at this new hope. 
Hitherto I had not looked at the daughter. Indeed I avoided it 
from two motives: the first that of dreading to increase the agi- 
tation I already felt; and the second, a fear of exposing it to 
her. But at this moment, a dark cloud, which had for some 
time obscured the moon's disk, floated away, leaving that 
glorious luminary revealed in all lis splendour, and involun- 
tarily my eyes turned on the young lady, whose pale face was 
illumined by its silvery light. So striking was her resemblance 
to her sister, thati started violently, and uttered a cry, before 
my reason could check the sudden impulse. Then recollecting 
myself, I pressed my hand to my side , and in answer to the in- 
quiries from Mrs. Maitland, feigned a sudden spasm at my 
heart, to which I asserted I had lately been subject. Alas! 
there was a greater, a more lasting agony in that heart, than 
ever physical suffering inOicted. 

"I am sorry to be compelled to allow you to stay in the night 
air, when you ought to be in your bed," said Mrs. Maitland; 
"but such is my intense anxiety about my child, that I have not 
coarage enough to dispense with your aid in the search of her." 

I hurried from the presence of the distracted mother and 
daughter, and with Ap Owen again renewed the unavailing 
pursuit. 
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*' Somehow y Sir/' said he, <Hhe notion that the poor, dear 
3foung lady has tambled down one of the precipices, grows 
stronger and stronger in my mind. It 's difficalt, and tery 
dangerous too, to descend, the roclis are so slippery , and 
besides, though gentlemen like you may langh at snch supersti- 
tions, poor men like me can't quite get the better of 'em. It 
has been said for years and years, that among the steep rocks 
there are caverns from which unearthly sounds have been heard 
to proceed , and that those who attempted to explore them, soon 
came to a violent end. So general is the belief entertained in 
these parts of the truth of these stories, that^I don't think there 
is a man in the whole neighbourhood who could be induced to 
descend, however great the reward offered." 

What a weight seemed lifted from my heart at this intelli- 
gence, for ever since he had expressed his belief that Miss Mait- 
land had fallen down the precipice, I had concluded that a 
careful search would inevitably be made, and that her remains 
would be discovered. 

How did I regret having removed them from the spot where 
the corse had dropped and where, if found, the belief that she 
had accidentally fallen over the cliff would be universally re- 
ceived. Less terrible would be the grief of the bereaved mother 
and sister, when the fact of the death of her so dear to them was 
actually proved, than to have to bear for ever the agonies of 
suspense: I was half tempted to steal to the cavern the moment 
I could free myself from Ap Owen, and to remove the corse to 
the spot where I had found it. 

''You, Sir, I suppose, don't believe in ghosts or fairies," 
resumed my companion, ''but I assure you, that among the 
poor people about here, there is not a single person who doubts: 
thatthere are such things. Yes, Sir, and warnings too. Why, 
it was only last night that a raven kept flapping his wings near 
the bed-room windows of the young ladies, and uttered such- 
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wild cries as awoke my mistress, who told my sister, who has 
lived with her ever since she came to Wales. My sister was 
quite frightened when she heard of it, for we all look on a raven 
crying near a honse as a sign of the death of one of the inhabi- 
tants. She told it to me this morning, after she had dressed 
her mistress. 'I 'm afraid,' said she, Mt will be the old lady, 
for she grieves so for the loss of her friend , Mrs. Herbert, that 
she '11 make herself ill.' Who 'd have thought it could be one of 
the young ladies? so healthy, so active, so likely to live for 
years and years. And now I think of it , would you believe it, 
Sir, that no later than last night, my sister showed me a wind- 
ing-sheet on the candle , as plain a one as ever I saw in my life, 
with all the One narrow plaits running down it, and turning 
over: yes. Sir, no later than last night; and whoever saw a 
winding-sheet on a candle without hearing of a death soon 
after? " 

Such were the topics on which the 'superstitious Ap Owen 
spoke, while we explored every leafy nook, every moss-covered 
stone, or rustic seat, where she, for whom our vain search was 
making, could be supposed to stop to rest. I frequently pro- 
posed that we should separate, and continue four search in 
different directions ; but so strongly had his mind been infected 
by his own superstitious tales, that Ap Owen dreading to be left 
alone, started at every breeze that moved the branches of the 
surrounding trees, and trembled at the sight of any object on 
which the moon-beams fell more strongly. We abandoned not 
our search until day broke in the east, when, worn down by 
fatigue and mental anguish, I returned home, to fling myself 
on my bed. I fell into a slumber from exhaustion; but the 
fearful event of the previous evening haunted me in my sleep. 
Again I stood in the rustic alcove, gazing on the lovely slum- 
berer; again I stole on tiptoe to press my lips to her forehead, 
and once more I beheld her start from her repose in terror, and 
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wilcHy rash from the spot, in vain I tried to overtake her, and 
avert the doom that with an almost superoatural prescience , I 
foresaw awaited her, but my feet seemed to be of lead, I could 
not move , although I saw her with unsteady steps apprmich the 
giddy height, stumble, and theu fall ioto the abyss beneath. 
I uttered so wild a cry, that Mrs. Burnet hurried into the chanw 
ber, and found me with drops of cold perspiration rolling from 
my brow, my frame trembling violently, and my mind wander- 
ing. These symptoms were the precursors of a hrain fever. 
For several days my life was despaired of, and I was un- 
conscious of all that was passing around me, but the one Gied 
and terrible scene was repeated in ray dreams, never failing to 
produce the most violent emotions, until the fever, yidding to 
the skilful treatment of the doctor, summoned from the next 
town, left me, reduced to a state of such extreme weakness, 
that, helpless as an infant, I seemed to hover between life and 
death. 

It was during these days of physical eihaustion that a re- 
prieve from agony was granted to my mind. I scarcely could 
recall the circumstances of the event that had led to my illness. 
All was vague and dreamy in my memory, and I resigned myself 
to tMs half-oblivious state, which afforded a tempera-y relief to 
the mental pangs I had been previously suffering, as a worn o«ft 
patient yields himself to the torpor produced by opiates adminis- 
tered to duH the sense of pain. Female forms glided with 
soiseless steps around my couch , but I experienced no curiosity 
to know who they were. I took the medicines or sustenance held 
to my lips, without examining who offered them, or uttering 
a word of thanks, and sank back on my pillaw again in all the 
supineness peculiar to persons reduced by long illness to ex- 
treme weakness, careless of and ungrateful for the trouble I had 
^i^en. — But this state of torpid existence was too much hap- 
piness for me long to enjoy. With returning strength came back 
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BMlDoryy like a giant refreshed by sJamber, and armed to 
woand. My recollections became clear and distinct, and misery 
vas the result. Yet I did not abandon myself to the vain regret 
and corroding self-reproach that were preying on my mind, 
without many an effort to subdue them. Human beings are ever 
prone to pluck from their hearts the poisoned arrow of remorse 
that has pierced them, and seek to heal the wound by applying 
the salve of oblivion. How many excuses did I make for the 
share I had borne in the late terrible catastrophe! How much 
sophistry did I expend in the endeavour to prove myself guiltless! 
I would mentally argue, ''Was it my fault that the lovely 
creature, now no more, had rushed upon death, from a shyness, 
a sauvagerie I called it, that prevented her heeding my earnest 
prayers and entreaties to her to stop? Could I have done other- 
wise than pursue her, under the circumstances? Would she 
not have told her mother and sister, in terms exaggerated by her 
terror, that I had stolen on her slumber, and dared to profane 
with my lips, that face which never before had been pressed by 
man, save by her father? Should I not have been viewed as a 
feckless, heartless libertine, who, on the evening of the day 
that ooBSigned my mother to the grave, could thus invade the 
privacy of one she loved as her own child? " There were moments 
when this vain sophistry could silence my bitter self-reproaches ; 
but soon came back the truth, armed with its stings. It whis- 
pered that had I forborne to indulge the impulse of my ill-re- 
gulated mind, had I unseen, guarded her slumber, until she 
had awakened, and then followed her steps to prevent molesta- 
tion or alarm to her from others; she, whose cold remains were 
now hasteniug to decay in a wild spot, where the solemn rites 
of the church, the sacred words of the minister of religion had 
never been heard to sanctify it, would now be alive and well, 
happy, and dispensing happiness; and then a paroxysm of re- 
morse and despair would overpower me. 

7* 
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I had been indalgiDg these bitter reflections one day, vhea 
Mrs. Burnet, for the first time since my convalescence, addressed 
me more at length than in the nsaal few words of inquiry about 
my health, which she was in the habit of making daily, ''Have 
you not noticed, my dear master?" said she, ''that you have 
had another nurse , beside me, during your illness?" 

"Yes, now you name it, I have a vague notion of having 
seen some one else hovering^jiround my bed, but I have felt so 
strangely of late that I hardly knew how to distinguish between 
dreams and what was actually passing around me." 

"Ah ! Sir, you have a heart full of sensibility and kindness, 
and you have met with those who can truly appreciate it. Many 
a tear has Mrs. Maitland shed by your bed-side, when she heard 
jou in your sleep lamenting the loss of her daughter." 

I started, and was filled with terror, lest I had revealed my 
terrible secret. 

"What did I say?" demanded I, "I now have a dim recol- 
lection, that I had some fearful dreams about a young lady falling 
down from a high rock and my trying to save her ! " said I, anxious 
to account for any strange disclosure I might have made in my 
sleep. But there was no occasion for this rtue. Those who had 
listened to my wild and broken exclamations, had attributed 
them to the shock produced on my nervous system, by finding 
my mother dead, after my long and hurried journey to catch her 
last sigh, followed, by the sudden and alarming disappearance 
of the daughter of her friend ; the severe affliction in which I had 
beheld the mother and daughter plunged, and the fatigue I had 
encountered in the search, with their servant Ap Owen, which 
he had rather over>rated, in order to proVe his own zeal. The 
brain fever that followed accounted to Mrs. Maitland and the 
worthy Mrs. Burnet for the strange words I had uttered , and 
had gained me credit with them for a more than usual degree 
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of tenderness of heart and sympathy with the affliction that had 
befallen my mother's friend. 

"But what did I say? my good Burnet/' demanded I again,, 
anxious to know how far I might have revealed my dreadful secret. 

<< Why Sir, you cried out, 'oh! she has fallen over the rock. 
She will be killed. Oh God ! I have driven her to this. It is 
I who killed her!' And then, Sir, you talked so wildly, about 
having hidden her corpse." 

I was chilled by terror, while Burnet calmly repeated my wild 
ravings ; ravings, which alas ! had but too much truth in them. 

''Mrs. Maitland," resumed she, "was filled with gratitude, 
for the deep interest, which it was plain from your words, you 
had taken in her misfortune. How strange. Sir, are the ravings 
of delirium! There were you, accusing yourself of a terrible 
crime, which, if committed at all, must have been while you 
were sleeping that evening, worn down as you were by grief, 
and I in the next room, ready to answer the first ring of your 
bell. Lord, bless us, thought I, if a poor man, or a man of 
bad character, who had no one to answer for where he was during 
that evening, and to prove he had not left his home, had uttered 
these self-accusations, he would have been apprehended, and 
probably his life put in jeopardy." 

A shudder passed over my frame as I listened to these ob- 
servations, and I became sensible how essential it must hence- 
forth be for me to avoid having any one near enough to overhear 
me while I slept, lest I should betray myself. 

"And has no intelligence of the young lady been had?" in- 
quired I, trembling, while I asked the question. 

"Alas! no. Sir, though every place has been searched, ad- 
vertSsements inserted in several newspapers, and rewards offered 
for tidings of her, or for finding the body, no accounts have been 
received. Is it not a surprising, a wonderful thing. Sir?" 

I longed, but dared not inquire, whether the clefts among 
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the rocks had been searched, and yet it seemed so likely that 
they mast have been examined , owing to the soppositron enter- 
tained by Ap Owen , from the first moment of her being missed, 
that there coald be little doubt of it. How fortonate it had beea^ 
that, as I had the folly of moving it, I had concealed the corpse 
so securely. It was madness of me to have removed it from the 
place where it had dropped. Found there, it would naturally 
have been surmised that she had accidentally fallen over the cliffy 
her dear remains would have received the rites of Chrisfian 
burial, her poor mother and sister would have the melancholy 
consolation of \veepiog over her grave, and be spared the terrible 
suspense in which they now were, would be over. 

How strange that all these obvious facts had not presented 
themselves to my mind on that fatal night! But 1 was maddened 
by the event, and incapable of thinking. 



CHAPTER Xfl. 

Tbb following day, Mrs. Barnet told me that Mrs. Maitland 
iaieiuied to come aad see me. '^I assure you, Sir, this good 
lady eatertaios for you a warm sentiment of affection/' said that 
fskhfttl creature. She perceived hy my countenance that I was 
tittle (Hsposed for the interview, which she attributed solely to 
the weak state of my health rendering me nervous, aad uawilling 
to i^ceive visitors. 

''She will be much mortified and hurt, if you decline seeing 
her, [Sir, after her unceasing attention during your illness, and at 
a period, too, when she was suffering under so heavy an 
affliction." 

''I will see her, my good Burnet, for I am truly sensible of 
all her kindness.** 

''And the young lady, too, S4r, has, I assure you, in spite 
of all her own affliction for the loss of a sister she positively doted 
on, shown the deepest interest about you, and has told me 
repeatedly she never could forget the sensibility you betrayed on 
that fatal night. She has always accompanied her mother here 
in her daily visits while you were so ill." 

I shuddered at hearing by what ears my ravings had been 
heard, and was grateful to Providence that they passed but as tha 
promptings of delirium. When I learnt that Mrs. Maitland had 
come , I screwed my courage to its utmost pitch to enable me to 
meet her with calmness, but when, on entering, she approached 
the sofa on which I reclined, and kindly clasped my hand within 
hers, inquiring in the gentlest tone of voice about my health, I 
felt ready to sink to the earth. Suspense and sorrow had made 
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terrible inroads on her health since the eventfal night on vhich I 
had seen her; and the fatigue of her frequent vigils by my sick 
couch, had, I felt sure, addedtothe weakness of her frame. I 
attempted to say something about the late mysterious and terrible 
affair, but ere I could form the words, she entreated me not to 
refer to that subject, for ''although," added she, 'Mt occupies all 
my thoughts, I have not yet acquired sufficient self-control to 
speak of it, without its bringing on such violent paroxysms of 
grief, as nearly to destroy me." 

''I have still a child on earth," said she, ''though my first- 
born has been snatched from me. For the sake of my remaining 
daughter, I would fain live until she shall have found a protector; 
but God's will be done ; and all I pray for is resignation to bear it 
as I ought." 

The mortal pallor of her face, the tremulous motion-of her 
lips, and her difficult breathing, convinced me that her health 
had received so severe a shock as to leave but little chance of its 
ever recovering. 

Mrs. Maitland had been very lovely ; and pale and attenuated 
as she now was, her face still retained much of its pristine 
beauty, and her figure, though fragile, was graceful and dignified. 
Whether it was the force of imagination or not, I could not 
decide; but every time I looked at her I was struck with her 
strong resemblance to that lost and lovely being, who, although 
only beheld for a few brief minutes, had left an impression on my 
mind never to be effaced. I felt drawn towards the bereaved 
mother by an irresistible impulse, and she, grateful for my at* 
tention, soon learned to repay it with an unfeigned regard. She 
visited me daily, often bringing her daughter to see me; and 
although, during the first few interviews , the sight of this beau- 
tiful creature, owing to her striking resemblance to her lost 
sister, moved and greatly agitated me, I had sufficient self- 
control to conceal my emotion, and by degrees habituated myself 
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so iniich to her presence y that after some ireeks it became indis- 
pensable to my happiness. Happiness ! and dared I to aspire to 
this boon, nvas it possible , "with the terrible secret pent up in 
my heart, and bowed down by the consciousness of having caused 
the death of one of the fairest and purest beings that ever lived — 
of having steeped her mother and sister in a grief that was 
preying on the life of one, and embittering that of the other, that 
I could hope for happiness? Yet such is man. So prone is he to 
forget the evil he brings on others, and to look for enjoyment, 
that not eyen the severest trials can long subdue this inherent 
selfishness and presumption! 

Louisa Maitland was exceedingly lovely, and allowed by all 
who knew her to be the very image of her sister. This strong 
resemblance which, during the first weeks of my acquaintance, 
produced so trying an effect on my nenes, became at last to have 
a soothing one on them. When she looked at me mildly and 
sweetly, I used to fancy that it was a sign that the departed one 
had pardoned me for being the involuntary cause of her untimely 
death ; and as my passion for her increased until it engrossed my 
whole soul, I cheated myself into the belief, that, by seeking 
her hand , and becoming a son to the bereaved mother, I should 
best atone for the misfortune I had brought on both. 

It was long ere I had sufficient strength to leave the house, 
and I was so anxious to continue to enjoy the daily visits, now 
become absolutely necessary to my peace , that even after I was 
able to mjove abroad, I was so fearful of a discontinuance of 
them, that I still assumed the semblance of weakness and 
langour, which kept these dear beings for several hours every day 
by my sofa. Days, weeks, and months glided away, my passion 
for the lovely Louisa hourly increasing. She seemed not insen- 
sible to the attachment she had inspired. There were moments 
when her glance met mine with answering tenderness, and her 
delicate white hand trembled when I touched it, but with the 
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eoyness peculiar to the most faultless of h«r sei, and vfaicb, wlieii 
not assamed, forms ofte of their greatest charms, her eyes ivovld 
immediately seek the groand, her fair cheeks would bec<Mn« 
suffased with blushes , and for boars after she would avoid Meet- 
ing my glance. Oh! those were delicious days, when I afwoka 
with the certainty of seeing her, of beariog that dulcet voice 
which thrilled me, and made my very heart-brings vibrate, of 
catching those deep and thoughtful eyes fiied on my face , to be 
hastily withdrawn of mine met them, and ofnotii^, with all an 
impassioned lover's rapture, various indicaftions, unconscious 
on her part, of the progress I was making in her affections! En- 
grossed and selfish as I was, I noticed not that the health of Mrs. 
Maitland was daily becoming more impaired , until she at length 
avowed that she was no longer e^al to the exertion of making 
her diurnal visit to me. I looked at her when she owned this sad 
truth , and her altered face but too plainly bore evidence to it. 
How did I reproach myself for having permitted her to undergo 
this fatigue, when I was perfectly able to have gone to her house ; 
and the uncontrollable burst of tears which the avowal drew from 
her daughter, although it proved that she, too, had n€rt been 
aware of the increased indisposition of her mother, and thereby 
gave me the heartfelt gratification of guessing that JWr thoughts, 
like my own, had all been directed to another point, could not 
mitigate my self-reproach. We glanced for a moment at each 
other, and in that glance all was revealed. 

*^ Don't weep, dearest," said Mrs. Maitland, ^^I cannot bear 
your tears. I have long been wishing to make you aware of the 
truth, but I have not had courage." 

''Oh! mother! dearest mother!" exclaimed Louisa, leaving 
her seat, and clasping her arms around her parent, and the tears 
of mother and child mingled together. "Do not say that you are 
in danger. Oh! do not hint that you, too — " 

And here her violent emotion impeded her utterance. I arose 
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from the soh, and, koeeliDg before Mrs. Maitlaud, seized her 
attenuated band, and Implored her to listen to] me with indul- 
gence. *' I have leved Louisa since the first hours of our acquaint- 
ance," I said. *^ We have ail three eiperienced such affliction, 
that I waited until the heavy sense of it had been softened before 
I dared to avow the deep, the devoted tenderness, I entertain for 
her. Suffer me to entreat, if I may hope for a return of affection 
on her part; and if I am to be so blessed, give me the right of 
becoming your son, and tet one roof henceforth shelter us. 
Speak, dear, adored Louisa ; will you accept my hand^ and give 
your dear, your excellent mother, the most devoted and dutiful 
of sons, whose study from this hour shall be to ensure her com- 
fort and your happiness?" 

Louisa, disengaging one of her white arms from the neck of 
her mother, her face still hidden on the maternal breast, put 
her band into mine , but was incapable of uttering a single word. 
The grace, the innocent confidence of her gesture, melted me 
to tears. I pressed the little, dimpled hand to my lips, to my 
heart, and implored Mrs. Maitland to say that she would not 
oppose my happiness. 

''Thisisall so sudden, so unexpected,*' said she, ^^thatlt 
has taken me by surprise. But I will not be disingenuous with 
you. I at once grant my consent, and feel, in doing so, that 
I can now die whenever it pleases the Almighty to call me hence, 
without any anxiety about my child. Your dear departed mother 
often expressed to me her desire that you should wed one of my 
daughters, and in according my consent, I feel I am acting in 
consonance with her wishes. Take Louisa's hand, and with it 
my blessing on both your heads, my dear children." 

Louisa sank on her knees by my side, while her mother, 
placing her trembling hands on our heads ^ breathed a heart- felt 
prayer that out union might be crowned with as much happiness 
as is ever allotted to creatures of earth. I embraced my future 
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mother-in-law > and pressed my betrothed to mj heart, while 
she, her beautiful cheeks suffused with blushes, over which her 
pearly tears shone like dew-drops on a rose leaf, hid her face on 
my shoulder. Mrs. Burnet, the faithful attendant of my mother, 
was called in to hear the happy tidings, and wept tears of joy as 
she listened. 

How blissful were the days that followed ! I went to Mrs. 
Maitland's house early, and remained there until reminded by 
my Louisa that it was time for hermother to retire for the night. 
Who can describe the delight of listening to beautiful lips mur- 
muring admissions, rather than avowals of affection — refer- 
ring to the first consciousness of love, and to the hopes and 
fears that ever accompany it — to the sleepless hours, and to the 
dreams that follow them of the beloved one — of the thousand 
nameless incidents and thoughts, that mark a growing tender- 
ness hidden in the youthful heart that trembles lest its secret 
should be revealed. How vapid, how uninteresting does the 
whole world appear, in comparison with the circumscribed 
circle which contains all one dotes on! What power, that 
dignity and wealth could bestow, would one accept in exchange 
for the rapture of feeling oneself beloved by a creature lovely as 
our mother Eve ere she sinned, and pure and guileless as an 
infant! The rapture that succeeded my betrothal with Louisa 
for some days banished the recollection of her unburied sister, 
save when, on proceeding in my daily visit to Mrs. Maitland, 
I had to pass the scene where the terrible catastrophe that had 
caused her death, had occurred. Then it would break on me, 
inflicting such pain on my heart, that the smiles and joyous 
welcome of my betrothed could alone chase the gloomy remem- 
brance from my mind. There were moments, too, when, in 
all the ipanehements of confiding love, Louisa would speak to me 
of her sister — would dwell on her perfections, on her tender- 
ness, and weep her loss, her tears falling on my breast ; where^ 
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with almost iofantioe simplicity she woald rest her head when 
ought excited her feelings. 

"Oh! how you would have loved her/' would she say ; "she 
was so beautiful 9 so good, so. far superior to me in every 
respect." 

The emotion I could not conceal at such references to the 
dead , was believed by my Louisa to [originate in my sympathy 
with her regret, and she loved me the more, as she often artlessly 
confessed, for this proof of affection. 

And now the few necessary preparations for our marriage 
having been made , an ample provision for my future mother-in- 
law and wife, in case of my death, being secured, our nuptials 
were to be celebrated with the privacy desired by us, and suitable 
to the afflictions we had all undergone six months before. 

Previous to this ceremony, I wished to visit the cavern, in 
order to conceal more securely the corpse of the lovely and un- 
fortunate girl, there hidden. I had, ever since my recovery, 
been haunted by the desire to do this, but had postponed the sad 
visit through a moral cowardice, that made me shrink from it 
with dismay. The passion that had taken possession of my 
iheart, filling it with visions of delight and aspirations of hap- 
piness, was little calculated to sober down my mind to such a 
trial. I dreaded it. I feared that it would chase away the 
voluptuous feelings that had grown on me of late; that it would 
cloud the bright prospect of happiness that had opened to me, 
and that i( might produce a revulsion of feeling from which I 
should -Bot be able to emancipate myself. Who is it that has 
not, after some heavy trial, some severe affliction which has 
occasioned long hours of mental agony, feared to open again 
the wounds only beginning to close, but not yet healed? Who 
has not dreaded to look on a picture, a lock of hair, or the 
garments of the dear departed object, aware that the sight of 
them will renew the bitterness of grief, and occasion the wounds 
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to bleed afresh? There are cells in* the brain, the doors of 
vhich, heaven, ia mercy to oar weakness, permits to close, 
but which, if touched by memory, fly open, and ^' wakes the 
nerve where agony is born." We know, we feel, that la those 
cells our sorrow slumbers, and we tremble lest aught shoald 
arouse it, and interrupt the reprieve we have enjoyed. On the 
slightest symptom of memory awaking we try to divert her at- 
tention to other points ; we endeavour to silence her whispers -^ 
for so prone is man to selfishness, and so anxious to seek enjoy- 
ment, that he shrinks from all that can interrupt it. 

I wished to be secure from the possibility of the corpse being 
discovered at any future period, not that I apprehended any 
danger at present, but I fancied my mind would be easier, more 
at liberty to enjoy the bliss that awaited my union wiih the lovely 
Louisa, if the remains of her sister were consigned to a grave. 
I had provided myself with a lantern to guide ray path in the 
moonless nights returning from Mrs. Maitland's, and i secretly 
conveyed a spade and pickaxe from the gardener's shed, as well 
as a portion of some new malting, found in the same place. 
Feigning a headache , I left my betrothed much earlier than was 
my wont, two evenings previous to the day fixed for our marriage, 
and stealthily entering my garden, I took the matting, spade, 
and pickaxe, as also a small prayer-book, which I had put in my 
pocket in the morning, and stole to the spot known only to 
myself. I had great difficulty in reaching it, encumbered as I 
was. My feet slipped several times in the dangerous descent, 
and a dread of being hurled to the bottom, like her who thus met 
her death, chilled me with terror every time I stumbled. Six 
months ago, on that terrible night when I last visited this spot, 
I would have hailed death as a release from the misery and 
remorse that had seized me. Life then showed me nothing but 
a protracted state of suffering. But now the blooming bride, 
who was to bless my arms in two days more , seemed to stand 
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before me arrayed lo allber iwitchiBg cbarms, and to live with 
ber^ to call her miDe, rendered existence a boon that I shud- 
dered at the bare possibility of risking. 

At length I reached the opening of the cavern; I entered it, 
Jaid down the lantern, which cast its faint but lurid light on the 
grotesque rocks around. A sickeniflg dread stole over me at the 
thought of the change which six months must have effected in 
the corpse I was about t« touch, and I drew back with instinctive 
disgu&t and horror at the task I had to fulfil. Nevertheless, that 
task must be performed, however loathesome, however appall 
Hog the operation might be , and I moved towafds the opening 
of the inner cavern , with the intention of drawing out the body, 
when the lend booting of an owl so startled me, that I nearly 
fell to the earth. Ashamed of my pusiUanimity, I once more 
approached the spot, knelt down, and, though shuddering while 
I did so, drew forth the corpse by the feet. At that moment, a 
huge bat flew against the lantern^ which I bad placed on a pro- 
ieeting rock, upset it, and extinguished the light. For some 
time I felt unable to move, and almost incapable of thinking^ 
my hand still clasping the icy feet. At length I recovered myself 
sufficiently to grope in the direction in which the lantern had 
fallen; and, after a considerable time spent in searching for it, 
I found it, and struck a light with a tinder-box, which I had 
fortunately put into my pocket in fear of accidents^ I dared not 
look on the face of the dead. The shawl I had wrapped around 
it still enveloped it, and most thankful was I that I was saved 
the horror of beholding its altered state. I commenced digging 
a grave, large drops of perspiration dropping from my forehead, 
while , with the pickaxe , I endeavoured to loosen the compa<^ 
earth to enable the spade to penetrate it. While I thus laboured, 
huge bats were continually flitting around me, and from time to 
time the screech owls sent forth their lugubrious cries. 

I dug deep into the earth, and though ready to drop with fa- 
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tigue, from the hard and unusual labour, I desisted not 'until I 
had penetrated some fiye feet beneath its surface. I then, averting 
my head while I did so, raised the body in my arms. Its eitreme 
lightness astonished me, but the cause was revealed when the 
shawl accidentally falling aside, exposed one of the arms and hand 
of the deceased, which, o^iog, I suppose, to some peculiar 
quality in the earth or air in which the corpse had rested, had be- 
come dried up like those of a mummy. Though shocked at be- 
holding the withered, discoloured limb, it was less dreadful than 
to see it in an advanced state of decomposition as I expected, and 
emitting that fearful odour which marks the decay of mortality. 
Nothing of this assailed my olfactory nerves, and I was grateful 
to Providence for being spared it. I placed the matting as a' li- 
ning in the grave, and then descending into it with my lifeless 
burthen, using as much tenderness towards it as if it were still 
susceptible of feeling, I placed it gently in its lasteaithly resting- 
place, and read the burial service over it. 

The sound of my own voice as I pronounced the solemn words 
of that sacred and touching service, powerfully affected me; no 
human accent gave the responses, but the birds of night shrieked 
dismally while I prayed. I then covered the corpse with a remain- 
ing piece of the matting, and, commenced filling up the grave 
with the earth I had previously dug, shrinking during the opera- 
tion at the thought that the cloak and matting alone intervened 
between the corpse, and the clay, I was shoveling over it. I would 
have given heaps of gold had I possessed them , to have had a 
coffin in which to place the cold remains, but this was not pos- 
sible, and although I shuddered at every spadeful of earth I threw 
into the grave, I nevertheless, continued my painful labour until 
the floor of the cavern resumed its former appearance. I then 
strewed dust over the spot, and arming myself with the pickaxe, 
spade, and lantern, bade an eternal farewell to it. 

Oh! thoughtl, as I ascended the cliffs, could I but see her grave 
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io some consecrated spot, where the mild air of summer could 
\isit, or the moon-beams play over it; where those who knew her 
spotless life, and fair form, could bestow a passing sigh, or breathe 
a prayer, I should feel less wretched. But alas! it may not be, 
and thou, lovely and guileV^s being, art denied a fitting sepulchre, 
though thy memory will ever be cherished in the hearts of those 
who loved thee, and of him, who, by a terrible fatality, caused 
thy death! 



Marmadukt Herbtrt. /. 8 



CHAPTER 



w- 



With stealthy steps I reached my home, replaced the pickaie 
and spade in the garden-house, rubbed the dust and earth off my 
clothes, and entered by a key with which I had provided myself, 
at the commencement of my visits to Mrs. Maitland, in order to 
save my good Burnet the necessity of getting up to let me in. On 
entering my bed-room, I again carefully examined and brushed 
my garments, and then, worn out by emotion and fatigue, I sought 
my pillow, and fell into a deep slumber, from which I awoke 
not, until the beams of a bright sun had illumined my chamber. 

On first awaking, I was almost disposed to question whether 
all that had occurred the previous night had not been a dream ; 
but as the whole scene passed through my memory, its reality 
was evident, and, strange to say, my mind felt more at ease than 
before. 

The chances of the possibility of detection, now that the corpse 
was hidden in the deep grave, seemed less than ever, and I felt 
satisfied with myself for having had courage enough to carry my 
resolution of consigning it to the earth into effect. 

I arose from my bed with unusual alacrity, to superintend 
the arrangements for the reception of my bride and her mother 
on the ensuing day, and busied myself as only a lover can do, in 
seeing everything set in order. For the first time since my poor 
mother's death the house assumed a cheerful aspect. Several ar- 
ticles of modern fashion and elegance had been sent down from 
London to render the apartments allotted for my bride more suit- 
able to her age and taste, and I took almost a childish pleasure in 
placing them. Nothing was neglected that could administer to 
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the comfort of my future mother-in-law. It was a relief to the 
remorse that haunted me, to show her all the duty and affection 
of a son, asanatonementforthe affliction I had involuntarily drawn 
on her. It was this sentiment which had induced me to over- 
rule all her objections to give up her own house and to become an 
inmate of mine, where she could enjoy the constant society and 
attention of her only daughter, and be relieved from all the cares 
of housekeeping. Mrs. Burnet, who entertained a sincere affec- 
tion for her, was greatly pleaded with this arrangement, and did 
all in her power to contribute to its being carried satisfactorily 
into effect. Two chambers, opening into each other, and on 
the same floor with mine, were fitted up as a bed-room and sit- 
ting-room for Mrs. Maitland. Comfortable sofas and easy-chairs 
were placed in each, for the use of the invalid, her prie-Dieu 
stoodnearherbed; Mrs. Burnet, who was well acquainted with her 
personal habits, having attended to all these matters. I looked 
around ,when everything had been completed , and was struck 
with the air of elegance and comfort which the whole house pre- 
sented. I felt sure it would be a most agreeable surprise to my 
sweet Louisa, and that the pains I had taken to render her mo- 
ther's apartments all that could be desired, would be received by 
her as the most delicate and acceptable proof of affection to her- 
self. A cook had been engaged from the next town, a few days 
before, and the savoury odours sent forth from the kitchen, bore 
evidence that she was busy in culinary arrangements for the 
wedding dinner. In short, all wore the aspect of preparation 
and cheerfulness, for though occasionally the good-natured face 
of Mrs. Burnet would be clouded by a momentary sadness at the 
thought of her departed mistress, who, had she lived, would hav^ 
been so well pleased at my marriage, or, by the recollection of 
the mysterious fate of the lovely creature whom she had loved 
since her early childhood, she saw much to be thankful for in the 
coming union, and hailed it with unfeigned satisfaction. I left 

8* 
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my house to dine and spend the evening with my future bride, 
rejoicing at the thought that this was to be the last' time I should 
leave her at night. I found her with the traces of tears in her 
beautiful eyes, aod felt chilled at the sight. Was there so little 
sympathy between us that, while I was rejoicing in the anticipa- 
tion of the coming day, and the happiness it would bring me, she 
had passed the hours in weeping? Something of my annoyance 
was revealed in my face, although my lips expressed nothing of it, 
and the quick eye of affection instantly detected the feeling. 
Louisa placed her hand in mine, and leaning her lovely face on 
my shoulder, said : — 

^<Do not, dearest, be offended by my tears. In the prepara- 
tions for leaving the home of my childhood, I have had to open 
drawers never looked into since the fatal evening that snatched 
from me a sister so dearly, fondly loved, that not even the hap- 
piness in store for me, in a union with you, can check the re- 
newed agony awakened in my breast by the sight of these me- 
morials of her; and I wonder how I have been able to overcome, 
in a few brief months, the anguish of such a blow, sufficiently 
to think of happiness, nay, to have felt it. Oh ! my beloved, how 
engrossing must my attachment to 'you have been, when I could 
forget her, even for an hour?" and here afresh shower of grief 
streamed down the cheeks of the lovely girl. 

Every one of these tears seemed to inflict a wound on my 
heart. I pressed Louisa to my breast, and, melted into tender- 
ness by her deep emotion, which but too powerfully excited my 
remorse for its Cause, I mingled my tears with hers. How ex- 
quisitely constituted — how nobly generous is the heart of woman! 
No sooner did this delicate creature feel my warm tears fall on 
her brow, than, raising her head, and looking at me with a 
glance of unutterable tenderness, she exclaimed, — 

'^Forgive me, dearest, for inflicting pain on you. Your sym- 
pathy is a balm for every wound, and when I see you weep for 
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her, "whom, had you known, you Yfou\d have loved, a new bond 
of affection seems added to that which already binds us. I have 
often thought, Marmaduke, that had you seen — had you known 
her — she must have been the object of your choice. Your dear 
mother had selected her to be your wife, not, I do believe, that 
she liked her better than me, for she displayed no more affection 
for one than the other, but because she was the elder. Tes ; you 
must have preferred Frances ; fof though we were always con- 
sidered to be very much alike, she was so superior to me in every 
way, that near her, I must hav^passed unnoticed." 

I replied that Louisa would always have been the object of my 
choice; that, from the first moment I had beheld her, I loved 
her. She was soothed by these avowals; and with a charming 
naiveti said, 

<M have sometimes trembled at the notion that had you pre- 
ferred my lost Frances, how dreadful would have been my fate ; 
for, I could not have helped loving you. But I would have locked 
up the secret in my own heart for ever. I never would have let 
any human being know it. God alone, to whom I would confess 
it in my prayers, should have been acquainted with the fact, and 
He^ perhaps, would have given me courage to bear it." 

Even now, though many a long year has passed away, though 
age has cast its snows on my hair, and chilled the heart once so 
warm, I still seem to behold the blushing cheek and tear-dewed 
eyes of my beautiful Louisa, as she uttered the words I have 
repeated. 

''Be assured, my beloved," said I, ''that you^ and you only, 
would have been the object of my tenderness, and the probability 
is, your sister would not have regarded me with the partial eyes 
that you do." 

"Oh! yes, she must have loved you; our tastes in all things 
were so exactly the same, that I feel certain on this point. And 
yet, to-day, on opening her desk, I found a little book in which 
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she sometimes entered down her thoughts, and on casting my 
eyes over the well-known characters, I was struck with some 
passages, that for the first time made me doubt whether she might 
have felt towards you as I do. Read the lines, dearest. To- 
morrow you will be her brother, and it is no sacrilege, that the 
eyes that have wept her loss with me should behold them." 

I trembled while I took the book, yet I dared not decline 
reading the passage pointed out to me, lest, by so doing, I should 
wound or offend my sweet Louisa. The following were the lines : — 

*'I inadvertently overheard Mrs. Herbert this day speaking to 
my dear mother on the subject of her desire, that 1 should be the 
wife of her son. I have sometimes suspected from hints passing 
between them, that she had some idea of this, but never under- 
stood it so plainly before. How strange it is that an involuntary 
shudder passed over my frame as I listened, and every time I 
have thought of it since. I am told he is handsome, agreeable, 
and possesses sensibility. Why, then, should 1 feel this in- 
stinctive dread of him? This unaccountable presentiment that in 
some way or other, evil will come to me by him, or through him. 
It is childish — it is weak to give way to such strange fancies — 
nevertheless, this particular one has taken such strong hold of 
me, that I cannot shake it off." 

My hand trembled, and I felt myself turn faint as I read these 
lines. How awful — how prophetic had been her fears, and how 
fearfully had they been fulfilled ? Poor girl ! Why had not some 
good angel kept me from crossing her path, or from yielding to 
the impulse to press my lips to her brow? 

^'Wasitnot strange, dearest," said Louisa, 'Uhat my dear, 
lost sister should have had this superstitious dread of you? But 
the truth is, poor Frances was, like most susceptible and deli- 
eately organized persons, disposed to be superstitious ; to prove 
which, I will show you some other passages in this little 
book." 
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And she took it from poy hand, and having turned over some 
of its leaves, drew my attention* to the following lines : — 

''For some months, I have been haunted by a presentiment 
that I am doomed to an early death. No feeling of indisposition 
— no symptom of any malady exists, to account for this dread ; 
nevertheless, it constantly oppresses me. Even in ]my dreams I 
am conscious of it. I love to be alone ; yet, in solitude, a brood- 
ing melancholy comes over me, such as a loving heart must ex- 
perience on the eve of bidding an eternal farewell to all most dear 
to it. When I behold the opening day, I ask myself whether I 
may not pass away from life before its close, and when the sun is 
setting, it occurs to me, that I may never more see its rising. My 
reason tells me, that every human being is equally subject as I am 
to the uncertainty of life. All know it, but others cannot be so 
deeply, so awfully impressed by it as I am, or they could not en- 
joy existence as they do. And yet, who ever loved this fair world 
more tenderly than I — who ever was more tremblingly alive to its 
charms? The bright, the glorious sun; the beautiful, the pen- 
sive moon, how do I feel their influence ! The azure mountains, 
veiling their heads in the clouds; the noble trees, waving their 
branches to the sighing wind; the rushing cataract, sending its 
snowy foam over the rocks, that would in vain impede its course ; 
the green fields, and wild flowers that bedeck them, each, and 
all, fill me with delight, and bring tears of thankfulness to Him 
who made them, to my eyes ; but even when their charms are 
most keenly felt, comes the thought that I must soon leave them 
for ever, and I glance around to bid them a tearful farewell. 

''How often, when gazing on the beloved faces of my mother 
and] my sister, do I shudder lest I should be suddenly snatched 
from them. Oh! ye so dear to me, should my sad, sad pre- 
sentiment be one day fulfilled, accept these lines, traced with a 
trembling hand, and on which my tears fall, as an adieu. While 
I write, I hear the voice of my sweet sister singing one of my fa- 
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vourite songs to our mother; a thia partition only separates us. 
I will leave these sad thoughts, and go and embrace them, grate- 
ful to God that I can still do so." 

Louisa's eyes perused the lines, while mine followed them. 
Her tears streamed down her cheeks, and mine rushed to my 
eyes. 

^^You see, my dear Marmaduke,'' murmured the lovely girl, 
'Uhat my dear, lost sister, was very superstitious; but, alas! 
how have her fears been realized? — I, too, feel a vague dread 
of future sorrow steal over me ever since her mysterious fate. 
May heaven avert any greater affliction, if, indeed, a greater 
can occur." 

Every word uttered by my sweet Louisa inflicted a pang on 
my heart, and sounded like the knell of departing hope. I had 
entered the house, elated by theanticipationof my approaching 
happiness, and expecting to see the face of my beloved dressed 
in smiles to receive me. But how had I found her? Pale, and 
with eyes swollen from weeping ! How unlike a bride about to be 
wedded to the object of her affection! How badly this argued for 
my ill-starred nuptials! Then the sad forbodings traced by the 
hand of the departed Frances; — forbodings, alas ! how terribly 
fulfilled! Oh! if Louisa bould but dream of the part I had in the 
fearful death of the sister she doted on, how would she shrink 
back affrighted from the altar, and fly from my sight ! The mother, 
too, whose pallid lips every day pressed my brow with a maternal 
kiss, what would her feelings be, could she divine that mine had 
profanely dared to touch the forehead of her lost daughter, a brief 
moment ere, terrified by that profanation, she had, in her flight 
to avoid me, met a violent death ! What a prospect for the future 
did the union of the coming morrow, hold out! Three persons 
united by holy ties — who ought to have no mystery, no conceal- 
ment from each other — yet, one of these three, fully conscious 
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that if the other two knew the terrible secret locked up id his 
breast, they would shun, if they did not curse him. 

All these thoughts aigroke in my mind , as I looked on the pale 
and weeping girl before me. It was yet time to fly from her pre- 
sence , ere *he knot was tied that must bind her destiny to that of 
the involuntary destroyer of her sister. Yet dolt, fool, and 
selOsh as I was, I had not courage to abandon this lovely being, 
and I silenced the scruples that conscience urged, by mentally 
pledging myself that my whole life should be devoted to the 
atonement of the one fatal sin of my existence, by my unceasing 
efforts to render my future»wife and mother-in-law happy. I 
knew not then, blinded as I was by an all-engrossing passion, 
that to render those dear to us happy, we must have the only 
secure basis for happiness in our own hearts — a spotless con-» 
science, and no secrets. The heart and mind must be open as 
day to the wife of our bosom, so that should a cloud arise, she 
may be able to understand its cause, if not to dispel it. No 
guard must be placed on the lips, — one must be able to think 
aloud with the partner of our joys and sorrows. 

Could this be my case? Alas ! No ! Henceforth I must be ever 
on the watch, lest I should betray my terrible secret. Even in 
my sleep, there would be no security for me; and the undying 
grief of those with whom my future life was to be passed , would, 
I now foresaw, for ever keep alive the remembrance of Ihe dread 
catastrophe I had occasioned. The veil placed by love seemed 
removed from my eyes. The future was shaded by the most 
sombre hues. I felt that oblivion of my sin was hopeless , while 
brought in such close contact with those who must every hour of 
my life recall it to my memory. But it wds now too late to draw 
back from the engagement, of which the morrow was to witness 
the ratification. How could my withdrawing from it be ac- 
counted for? I had won the virgin heart of one of the fairest, and 
most faultless of women — a woman, whose qualities and dispo- 
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sitioD were calculated to render any attachment she formed en- 
during. Her peace must fall a sacrifice to the breaking off of our 
engagement, at the very day fixed for its fulfilment; and could I, 
as a man of honour, or a man of feeling, resolve on such a mea- 
sure now? Witl^ the vanity from which none of my sex is 
exempt, I believed that so strong must be the attachment I had 
inspired, that misery, if not death, must ensue to Louisa, if I 
broke off our marriage. I cheated myself into the belief, that/ 
could make the sacrifice of resigning her, so prone are we to give 
ourselves credit for a heroism and abnegation of self, of which 
we are little capable; and while thus reasoning, the indulgence 
of my own passion had, I fear, much more weight in my deci- 
sion, than a consideration for its result on hers. 

All the while that I tried to think that the non-fulfilment of 
our engagement must inflict misery on Louisa, the dread of 
losing her at the very moment she was to be given to my longing 
arms, was what most influenced my conduct. No ! The die was 
cast ; I would wed her on the morrow, come what might; and the 
possession of such a creature could not, I felt persuaded, fail in 
chasing gloom and unhappiness away. My love, my tenderness, 
and unceasing attention would, mtut render her happy, and in 
time banish painful recollections from her mind; and the re- 
flection of her happiness must restore and establish mine. In- 
spired by these new-born hopes , I pressed my beauteous Louisa 
in my arms, implored her not to render me wretched by the in- 
dulgence of her grief at the approach of our wedding-day, and 
she, soothed by my tenderness, smiled on me through her tears, 
and reverted no more during the day to the subject that had re- 
opened her grief, although I saw, by her occasional change of 
colour and pensive countenance, that her thoughts were with the 
dead. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Mt sleep \iras troubled, and my dreams haunted that Dight. 
I seemed to stand before the altar iwith my beloved, her hand 
clasped in mine ; and I was on the point of placing the nuptial 
ring on her delicate finger, when suddenly the shade of her sister 
arose up between us, and with a stern countenance waved me 
from her presence. In vain I strove to retain my place, to grasp 
the hand of my bride; the shadowy, but menacing figure of the 
dead always interposed between us to prevent the performance of 
the sacred ceremony; and gasping, trembling, with the cold 
drops of perspiration falling from my brow, I started from slum* 
ber in an agony of horror. Good heavens ! if such fearful visions 
were to haunt my couch when my bride became a sharer of it, 
how dreadful would be my position, and how might I betray the 
fatal secret! I left my bed. I walked up and down my chamber, 
tried to reason myself out of the terror my dreams had inspired : 
but my efforts to conquer it were in vain; for, when tired and 
exhausted, I again dropped into sleep, the same dreams re- 
turned, until, unable any longer to support them-, I left my 
pillow at early morn, and sought in the fresh air to cool my fe- 
vered brow, and recover my self-possession. 

*'l hope. Sir, you are not ill," said the worthy Mrs. Burnet, 
when we met; ''but you look so pale and haggard, that I am sure 
you have not slept." 

I muttered some excuse for my altered looks, walked from 
room to room to see that all was ready for the reception of my 
bride and her mother, and then set out to conduct them to the 
church, where the nuptial ceremony was to be performed. They 
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had laid aside their mourniDg dresses in honour of the day; but 
the layiDg by luourDing occasions almost as much sadness as the 
putting it on, by reminding the wearer of the person for whose 
loss it had been assumed. 

Louisa looked pale, and her eyes retained the traces of tears. 
Her mother always, since the loss of her daughter, grave and 
pensive, was unusually so on this occasion, and I felt my spirits 
oppressed with gloom as I witnessed the too evident symptoms of 
the depression of theirs. Was this like a nuptial morning? I 
asked myself, hurt and disappointed by this sadness. Was this, 
which I expected to be the happiest day of my life , to be ushered 
in with sighs and tears? Such were the reflections which my 
selGshness suggested ; and I felt more disposed to be offended 
with my gentle bride for the demonstrations of sorrow which she 
vainly sought to conceal, than to soothe her by my tenderness. 
With all a woman's intuitive quickness of perception, she saw 
that I was mortified ; and, with a feminine delicacy and tact that 
must have disarmed the sternest of my sex, she laid her beautiful 
white hand on my arm, and whispered — "Forgive me, dearest, 
if on the day that unites us, with so much cause for joy, I have 
wept; but I could not chase her image from my mind, recalled 
so freshly and vividly to it by the passages we read yesterday, and 
by the view of the dresses in which I have so often seen her at- 
tired : as I looked on them, I could hardly bring myself to believe 
she was gone for ever — that I should never see her more ! " 

Several of our humble neighbours, to each and all of whom 
Mrs. Maitland and her daughters had been endeared by acts of 
kindness, were in the church to witness our marriage. Louisa 
pronounced the sacred vows with an unfaltering voice, for which, 
in my heart, I thanked her; mine was, I fear, less firm: and 
when I attempted to place the ring on her finger, I was in such a 
tremor that it fell from my trembling hand. Louisa turned pale 
at this incident, but the ring was soon found; I put it on her 
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finger: and when I pressed my lips to hers, I would not have 
changed places with the proudest monarch on earth. We received 
the warm congratulations of our Worthy pastor and of the indivi- 
duals of his flock in our immediate neighbourhood, and felt 
cheered by the unfeigned good-will they evinced on the occasion. 
The former had promised to partake our wedding dinner, and we 
took leave of our humble friends at the church door, to return to 
our home. 

The walk from the church to our residence was but a short 
one ; nevertheless, such was the langour and increased weakness 
of my mother-in-law, that, though aided by the support of my 
arm and that of her daughter, she advanced so slowly that it took 
us a considerable time to reach our own door. How I longed to 
instal my bride in the home her presence was henceforth to 
adorn ! How impatient I felt to know whether the alterations and 
improvements I had made in the rooms, and the new and tasteful 
furniture I had placed in them, would please her. I counted 
every minute that fled — nay, every step of our progress, antici- 
pating the surprise and satisfaction the arrangements I had made 
would afford ; and my sweet Louisa, guessing and sympathising 
with my feelings, had banished every trace of gloom and sorrow 
from her beautiful face, and repaid me for my affectionate care to 
her parent by the sweetest smiles and fondest glances. 

^'Ah ! there is our home ! " exclaimed she ; '* how picturesque, 
how cheerful it looks ! How beautifully the creepers have grown 
around the rustic porch; how well they look enwreathing the 
windows of our home ! May God send down a blessing on it and 
us , and long preserve our dear, dear mother, to crown our hap* 
piness by her presence ! " 

And the gentle, affectionate creature turned and embraced 
her parent, into whose eyes tears started, which she turned away 
her head to conceal. Mrs. Burnet came forth to welcome us, and 
led the way into the dining-room, where a neatly-served and 
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tempting collation awaited ns, and where I embraced my bride 
and her mother before they seated themselves to partake of it. 
Everything was found to be delicious. The ladies , at my entrea- 
ties, even consented to drink a little wine, a very unusual thing 
with them, and I then proceeded to show them their separate 
apartments. My mother-in-law's was the first we entered, and 
so pleased was she with the neatness and comfort of its arrange- 
ments, that she affectionately pressed my hand as she declared 
that nothing had been forgotten. 

^'How thoughtful, how kind, my dear son," added she; while 
Louisa, touched to the heart by my forethought and considera- 
tion for her parent's comfort, threw herself into my arms and 
pressed me to her heart. I then led them to the rooms prepared 
for my bride, with which they expressed themselves to be 
charmed ; though Louisa's blushing cheek and downcast eyes re- 
vealed that the timidity and maidenly reserve so natural to her 
position checked the expressions of pleased surprise to which she 
had gfven utterance on beholding the chamber of her mother. 
Then the drawing-room, and small, but well-stored library, were 
examined. These had been entirely new-furnished, and enlarged 
by bay-windows, which greatly improved them. 

^' How tasteful, how elegant, how comfortable ! " burst from 
both mother and daughter. 

'^Here are your chairs, dear mother," said I, pointing out 
a berg^re in each of the rooms, with abundant pillows to prop up 
her weak frame, and an ease-and-comfort to each, to support 
her legs, while a small table wa's placed within reach, to hold 
whatever she might require. 

These new proofs of thoughtfulness and consideration for the 
comfortof her parent delighted Louisa. She thanked me with a 
kiss impressed on my brow ; and her mother prayed God to bless 
me, adding that I had all my dear mother's good nature and tact 
in providing for the comfort of those dear to her. The pleasure 
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afforded by an examination of their new home had exhilarated the 
spirits of my wife and mother. For the first time since I had 
known them I saw smiles brighten their countenances, and I 
hailed this change as a good omen of future happiness, for which 
I was truly grateful. 

How lovely looked my bride! her delicate fairness often illu- 
mined by a rosy blush , as I whispered passionate vows of love in 
her ear. I fell the happiest of mortals ; for I forgot in the excess 
of my affection, and the delight of now calling my own the beau- 
tiful creature by my side, the one dark spot that had for so many 
months clouded my days and embittered my nights; I forgot the 
gloomy cavern and new-made grave where I had so lately de- 
posited the mortal remains of one who, had I not crossed her 
path, would have now been as fair and blooming as my bride, a 
witness and partaker of our happiness. All this was forgotten 
while looking in the soft and lovingeyesof my own Louisa, and 
I blessed her for this power of banishing from my thoughts every 
object but herself. And yet, while blessing her for banishing 
from my mind the one dark cloud that obscured its sunshine, 
back came the sorrowful remembrance. The lonely and un- 
sanctified grave in the cavern! with its decaying tenant uncoffined, 
unanealed, — wrapped not in the garments of the honoured dead, 
but in those worn in life, with nought to preserve that once beau- 
tiful form from contact with the reptiles that prey upon the dead, 
but the cloak and coarse matting in which I had enveloped it! 
What a sad, sad contrast did the cheerful, well-appointed, and 
luxurious home, to which I had brought one of the sisters, offer 
to the grave to which I had consigned the other ! I shuddered as 
the thought passed through my brain, but sought to chase it by 
trying to fix my attention solely on the present. But remorse is 
not to be defrauded of its rights; and even on this, that should 
have been the brightest day of my life, dark clouds intervened to 
shadow it. 
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Aod DOW the hour appointed for dinner approached. Our 
worthy pastor arrived , and the faithful Mrs. Burnet tapped at the 
door to inquire whether dinner mig^ht be served , when a man on 
horseback rode rapidly up to the gate, of which one of the win-* 
dows of the room we were sitting in, commanded a view, and rang 
the bell loudly. A presentiment of evil tidings made me shudder; 
and yet, what bad news had I to apprehend? All my happiness 
was comprised in the lovely creature before me ; and while she 
was near me, well in health, loving, — and oh! how beloved! 
— what had I to fear? Nevertheless I did fear, as all must, 
who , in the brief space allowed for perfect happiness, to pause 
with them, tremble at every incident, however trivial, lest it 
should prove an interruption. 

^^Good God!" exclaimed Louisa, turning pale as marble, 
who can this stranger be, and what brings him here to-day?" 

^^A stranger," repeated her mother. ^'Oh! heaven be praised. 
Perhaps he brings me tidings of my child , " and , trembling with 
emotion, she arose from her chair and hurried to the entrance- 
hall, followed by Louisa and our pastor. For me, overpowered 
by her words, which brought the whole scene of the late burial 
again before me, the thought flashed across my mind, that this . 
stranger must be in some way or other connected with a discovery, 
and I reeled, and would have fallen to the ground, had I not 
grasped the back of a sofa, near which I had been standing. I 
trembled, gasped for breath, and felt so faint, that, although 
fully aware of how strange my absence from my wife and mother 
must appear at such a moment, I could hardly totter to the hall to 
join them. I found Mrs. Maitland in an agony of grief, sup- 
ported by our pastor and my Louisa , who herself, pale as death, 
and tears streaming down her cheeks , was vainly endeavouring 
to soothe her unhappy parent. I feared to approach them , but 
Louisa, seeing me enter the hall uttered my name in a tone of 
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saeh miDgled grief and tendernes.s, that I rushed towards her, 
and she fell fainting into my arms. 

''Yes, Sir/' said the stranger, a rude-looking and uncouth 
man, who, on observing a fresh listener arrive, thought it in- 
cumbent on him to repeat his story, ''the body of the young lady 
has been found , and no later than this very morning. Ever since 
the reward was offered, many have kept a sharp look out , but it 
was my good luck to iind it, and so I galloped off as fast as I could 
to bring the news. I went first to the house these here ladies 
lately occupied, but was told, as how, there had been a wedding 
to-day, and that they were come here to live. Well, says I to 
myself, this is a queer world, one daughter wanting a burial, 
while t'other is a marrying, and so I come off here." 

This unhappy and unfeeling allusion, produced a fresh 
paroxysm of grief in the mother and daughter, that made me feel 
as though I could have annihilated the wretch who had occa- 
sioned it. 

"Be silent," exclaimed I, angrily. 

"Why, how can I tell those, whom my business is with, all 
the partiklars of how the body was found wtth the face half eaten 
by the fishes, and clothes gone all to pieces, and the long hair 
entangled with the gravel, rushes, and stones." 

" Hold your tongue , wretch, monster," said I, halfphren- 
zied by witnessing the terrible effect produced on my wife and 
mother-in-law, on hearing these fearful particulars. So tre- 
mendous was it , that I would have given boundless wealth, had 
I possessed it, to have been able to remove the horrible impres- 
sion from their minds , by assuring them that the face of her they 
mourned had never been defiled or disfigured save by the natural 
decay that follows death, and that it had been consigned with 
tenderness to an earthly grave — that no profane eye had gazed on 
it, no rude hand touched it, and that fervent and heartfelt prayers, 
however unworthy the lips that breathed them , had been offered 
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up to the throne of Grace, vhen the corpse had been consigned to 
the grave. But these consolatory truths my cruel destiny had for 
ever precluded me from uttering, and I wrung my hands in 
tortdre, as I felt how powerless I was to afford relief to the ago- 
nized hearts of those so dear to me. Assisted by the pastor and 
Mrs. Burnet, I conducted them back to the drawing-room, fol- 
lowed , in spite of my angry reproaches , by the callous messen- 
ger, loudly urging his claims to the offered reward for finding the 
body, that I well knew was deposited in the earth. 

<'It may not, after all, my dear Madam," said the pastor, 
wishing to mitigate the mother's grief and horror, ''be the corpse 
of your daughter." 

''But I maintain that it is,** interrupted the messenger of 
evil tidings, "and so does every one who has seen it, for though 
the eyes and nose are gone and the rest of the face greatly disfi- 
gured by the hungry fishes, still, any one can see that the body 
is that of a very pretty young girl, and as no one else in this parish 
has been missing, it must be your daughter's , and I must be 
paid for my trouble." 

"Retire to the hall," said I, frantic at hearing the feelings 
«f my vrife and mother harrowed by the fearful details of this man. 
"You shall receive your reward in a few minutes." 

"But who is to pay the man as helped me to drag the body out 
of the water, and who took it to the barn where it is now lying?" 
demanded he. 

"Go, leave the room, all shall be paid, but don't say another 
word." 

"Ah! I see well enough how it is," replied the monster. 
"Ye are all veied enough to have the pleasures of the wedding- 
day interrupted, and the feasting on all the good things, the 
smell of which is enough to make an alderman hungry, by my 
bringing you news you didn't want to hear, when you had all 
made up your, minds to making merry. Sure it 's enotigh to melt 
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a heart of stone to think that while ye are all dressed out so fine, 
and living in clover here, the poor girl that ye don't as much as 
^ear a black rag for, is lying on a barn floor, and may be at this 
minute receiving as bad usage from the rats, as she got from the 
fishes." 

My mother-in-law, overpowered with horror, fell fainting on 
the sofa , while my poor Louisa was seized with a violent fit of 
hysterics. I rushed on the wretch , and would have felled him to 
the earth , but our pastor ran between us, and pulling him by the 
arm out of the room,, while pointing to the two unhappy women 
who required my care, told me not to leave them. 

And this was my wedding-day, that day so longed for, that 
was to have been the happiest one of my life ! Never was there a 
house in which grief, dismay, and horror reigned more trium- 
phantly than in mine. On whichever side I looked , faces bathed 
in tears met my sight, and hysterical sobs and groans, my ear. 
I was almost maddened, yet in the midst of my despair the con- 
sciousness that all this wretchedness had been the result of my 
folly, my sin, added poignancy to my tortures. Had I not con- 
cealed the corpse, it would have long, long since been discovered 
— would have received the rites of the church — would have been 
interred in consecrated ground — the grave might have been wept 
over by those who had doted on its tenant, and time, that sole 
healer of grief, would have, by this hour, softened down the 
agony, to the effects of which I was now a witness, to a tender, 
pensive recollection of one never to be forgotten. When restored 
to consciousness > the first words uttered by my wife and mother 
expressed their intention of immediately setting out for Pen- 
dine, to pay the last mournful duties to the dead. 

''Take off these white dresses," said Mrs. Maitland, ''and 
let me put on the mourning habiliments that never ought to have 
been laid aside until the fate of my lost child had been ascer- 
tained." 

9* 
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^< Yes, let us go to her/' sobbed my poor Loaisa, so changed 
by grief that few would have recognized in the pale and trenabling 
creature, deluged in tears, the lovely being, iwho, but two hours 
before, two little hours, was a blooming bride, smiling on her 
happy husband. 

I went to my desk , took out gold enough to satisfy the rapa- 
cious wretch whose visit had turned my home from the abode of 
content to the house of mourning; and having dismissed him, I 
entreated our pastor to join his entreaties to mine, to persuade 
my wife and mother not to go to Pendine. I felt that the sight 
of the mutilated and fearful corpse described by him who had 
found it, would be a shock fatal to both — an opinion in which he 
fully agreed. Long and difflcult was our task ere we could in- 
duce them to abandon their project, and allow me to go in their 
stead, accompanied by an old and faithful attendant of Mrs. 
Maitland, who had been the nurse of her daughters, the pastor 
promising not to leave the mourners until my return. The nurse 
was to take with her linen and suitable habiliments for the dead, 
which were to be put on by her; and no strange eyes were to 
behold the corpse, or strange hands to be employed to assist 
her. 

I bade farewell to my bride, leaving her so overwhelmed in 
grief, that my departure seemed hardly noticed by her, so deep 
washer renewed affliction for her sister; and I, selfish as I was, 
felt hurt and wounded that she could see me leave her without 
betraying any increased emotion. LovOf which reigned supreme 
in my heart, was, for the time befng, eclipsed in hers, by awa- 
kened sisterly affection, and I, self-engrossed, could blame 
instead of sympathizing with her. 

^^Let the remains of my child be brought back and laid in a 
grave in the church-yard here, where mine will soon follow 
them," said tha heart-broken mother, <^or if you would have no 
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objection , I should wish my lost child to be interred in your fa- 
mily vanity near my dear departed friend, -your mother." 

How could I refuse so natural a request, now that we were 
one family, and yet, to let the body of an utter stranger, of whose 
life or conduct we knew nothing, be intruded into the same vault 
with my parents, seemed to me nothing short of sacrilege and 
an insult to them. Nevertheless, to this I must submit , for 
nothing could induce me to wound the already lacerated feelings 
of my unhappy mother-in-law, which I must have done, had I 
refused her request. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The shades of night had obscured the surrounding scene, 
when, accompanied by the faithful nurse, I left mj now wretched 
home. The gloomy prospect accorded but too well with what was 
passing in my heart, and a superstitious presentiment that my 
future dreams and hopes of happiness would be frustrated and 
turned to misery, as were those of that day, filled my soul. Ab- 
sorbed in moody reflections, 1 sank back in the carriage, reminded 
only by the sobs of my companion, that I was not alone. At length 
I conquered my reluctance to break silence by addressing a fewt 
words of kindness to the poor nurse, and this manifestation of 
sympathy opened her oppressed heart, and she gave vent to her 
feelings. 

"Ah, Sir, had you known her ~ so beautiful, so gentle, and 
so good, you would not wonder at my sorrow. She was even 
when on earth an angel, and was too perfect to be long left us 
here. But to think of those delicate and fair limbs, — that 
lovely face, which no one ever looked on without admiring, — 
that long, soft, and flowing hair, I have so often combed and 
brushed with pride, being exposed to the impure water for long 
months , and to the ravenous and unclean creatures that dwell 
therein ! Oh, it is too, too horrible, and almost deprives me of 
reason." 

And here the poor woman gave way to an agony of grief. 
What, thought I, if she should discover that the body is not that 
of Miss Maitland? And then a secret dread crept over me that 
such a discovery might lead not only to all the prolonged suffer- 
ings of suspense, but to continued researches for the corpse, 
destroying all hope of happiness for months, nay, for years to 
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come. With the selfish intentioo of warding off this threatened 
misery, I, after reminding my weeping companion that all injuries 
inflicted on the body after life had fled were unfelt by the dead> I 
tried^ while my tremulous voice disproved my assumption of 
philosophical indifference on such a point, to make her think that 
whether the mouldering flesh of the departed was fed on by the 
fishes of the water 9 or the reptiles of the earth, availed little. I 
remarked that probably no trace of resemblance might be found 
between the corpse we were to inter and the beauteous girl she so 
well remembered. 

^'Yes^ Sir," replied she, ^4've been thinking of that, and have 
prepared myself for it. I recollect in my youth seeing the body 
of a woman who had been drowned, after it had been some weeks 
in the water, and it was so terribly altered that her friends could 
not recognize it, and only knew it to be hers by the dress, though 
that, too, was in a sad state.'' 

A new dread crossed my mind, — might not the clothes of the 
corpse prove that it was not that of. Miss Maitland? It was true 
that the man who had found the body had said that they were 
nearly destroyed; but might not the fragments betray their 
texture, if not colour? This dread haunted me during the rest of 
the journey, and while the nurse believed I was absorbed by 
regret, I was wholly occupied in thinking how to remedy this new 
cause of alarm. Never were three hours more wretchedly passed 
than those of our journey. Directed by an innkeeper, on the look 
oat for the arrival of one of the family, we proceeded to the barn 
in the environs of the other side of the town. 
^ ''Had the persons who found the body come to me. Sir," said 
the innkeeper, ''I should certainly have had it moved to my house, 
and shown the proper respect to it; but I knew nothing of the 
matter for sometime; when I did, I had a decent coffin, lined 
with flannel, made, and the body placed in it ; and I took on 
myself — I hope I have done right — to have the torn fragments 
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of clothes that still huogto the corpse barned, for fear of their 
causing infection." 

The weight of a mountain seemed removed from my heart at 
this disclosure. 

<<What colour was the dress, and was the linen fine?" demand- 
ed the nurse, in great trepidation. 

<<Both were in such a state as to render it impossible to 
recognize their colour or quality," was the reply. <'I had the 
poor remains wrapped in a pair of fine sheets of mine ; don't be 
alarmed , Ma'am," (seeing the nurse start,) ^^it was all done by a 
woman's hands, — although, to confess the truth, the operation 
required no little courage, such was the fearful state of decom- 
position in which the body was." 

^^ Alas! alas! and shall I not be able to look on the corpse?" 
said the nurse. 

'^I don't think you could support it. Ma'am ; but if you wish it, 
you can have the lid of the coffin removed, for it is not yet screwed 
down," replied the innkeeper. 

<'Then I will see it," sobbed the nurse. 

And together we entered the miserable barn, where the coffin 
was placed on a table, with a few candles scattered around to 
dispel the darkness, but which only partially effected that object, 
leaving the greater portion of the large and rude room in deep 
shadow. Nothing could be more gloomy, more desolate, than 
the whole aspect of the barn. The servant , placed in it to watch 
by the dead, remained as far distant from the coffin as she could, 
while the finder of the body stood in the back ground , ready to 
prove, in case any doubt of its identity was offered , that it was, 
and could be no other than that of the missing young lady, and 
wholly and solely because no one else had been missed from the 
neighbourhood. The faithful nurse approached the coffin, 
trembling so violently that I was compelled to support her. The 
lid was rempved, — the top of the sheet that covered the 
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head of the dead was drawn aside, and a face that scarcely 
retained a vestige of that of a human being , so fearful had 
been the ravages of the fishes and of decomposition — 
met our view. The nurse uttered a loud shriek , and fell, 
fainting, in my arms, while the finder of the body, who had ad- 
vanced towards the spot where it now rested, eiclaimed, with a 
triumphant giance, ^'I knew she would identify it at a glance. Sure, 
the body of a common person never could be mistaken for that of 
a lady. I saw in a minute that the corpse was a gentlewoman." 

^^ Yes, because a reward had been offered for finding the body 
of a young lady," observed the servant of the innkeeper, looking 
disdainfully at him ; ''and had you found that of a man, you would 
have equally tried to persuade us it was that of the missing lady." 

''Why you can't pretend to say this is not the body of the 
lady?" demanded the fellow, looking daggers at her. "All I can 
say," replied the woman, "is, that it is the body of a female, but 
whether of gentle or simple, I cannot even guess, so terrible is the 
state in which it is." 

"Have the coffin nailed down instantly," said I, "for I would 
not have this poor woman again behold that dreadful sight." 

My orders were instantly complied with, while yet the nurse 
was in a state of insensibility, and I had her removed to the inn. 

"I thought. Sir," said the servant of the innkeeper, "that 
perhaps the poor mother of the dead might like to have a lock of 
the hair, so I cut one off, and have carefully washed it. Here it 
is." And she took from her pocket a paper, in which a long tress 
of hair, as unlike both in colour and teiture that of Miss Maitland 
as it was possible to be ; but I, nevertheless, took it, and liberally 
rewarded her for the trouble she had taken. 

I then gave instructions for having the coffin provided by the 
innkeeper placed in one more suited to the position of the family 
to which the dead was erroneously supposed to belong, ordered 
a hearse to convey it to thei village church on the following 
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day, and proceeded to the inn, where I found the poor narse 
returned to consciousness, but so weak and nervous, that I compel- 
led her to drink a g^lass of wine and retire to bed ; after which I wrote 
a letter to my bride, stating the steps I had taken, and at what hour 
the mournful convoy would reach the church )the following day. 

This was the first letter I had ever addressed to my sweet 
Louisa; for, being in the habit of seeing her every day during 
the last few months, I had no occasion to write. And now, it 
was decreed that the first letter she was to receive from me — and 
written on the day of our marriage too — was to be one in which 
a deep sympathy for her grief precluded those expressions of pas- 
sionate tenderness which filled my heart. Strange destiny, to be 
called away from her the very day that made her mine, and to be 
unable to touch on the torture the separation caused me; nay, 
even to feel that our meeting on the morrow would be , under 
existing circumstances, as mournful as our parting had been the 
previous one. How clouded, how sorrowful would our honey- 
moon be! — that epoch, that oasis in the desert of man's life 
looked forward to by all men who marry for love as ^^lespbis 
beaux jours de leur vie,*' But what right had I to count on a 
single day, nay, a single hour of happiness, after having caused 
the death of a fellow-creature by my folly, and entangled myself 
in a tissue of falsehood, from the meshes of which I felt it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to escape. 

There is no punishment so severe as that which results from 
our own misdeeds, for the self-reproach that follows them adds 
tenfold bitterness' to their consequences. Had I not concealed 
the body of my victim, it must have been discovered where it fell, 
within a few hours after, and ere this Time would have softened 
the pangs of grief, and I might have hoped to enjoy a happy 
home; but, now reversing the case quoted by Hamlet, the pre- 
parations for the marriage-feast were to furnish forth the funeral 
baked meats, and Death, always so awful, had broken in on 
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my anticipated paradise, mockiog my hopes, and scaring away 
my dreams of love. 

Such was the selfishness of my nature, that willingly would I, 
had it been possible, have remained absent from my bride until 
time had soothed the poignancy of her sorrow, and that she could 
receive me with smiles, so great was my dread of witnessing the 
grief I had brought on her, and of being robbed by i^ of the hap- 
piness I had looked forward to on my marriage. I was jealous, 
yes, absolutely, selfishly jealous, that my bride could be wholly 
engrossed by sorrow during the first hours of our union. Ought 
she not to have conquered her regret, and have thought only of 
me at such a time? To this unreasonable extent can selfishness 
urge those who yield to its blameable, its ignoble sway, render- 
ing them insensible to the feelings of those best beloved, instead 
of opening their hearts to sympathy. I counted the long hours on 
my sleepless pillow, until, worn out, I fell into a feverish and 
unrefreshing slumber, from which I awoke paralyzed by terror, 
large drops of cold perspiration dropping from my brow, and my 
aching tembles throbbing rapidly. I dreamt that I had been 
absent, and returned to my bride. Her rapturous delight at our 
meeting could only be equalled by mine. She was in her bridal 
bed , looking more lovely , more exquisitely beautiful than I had 
ever imagined aught of mortal birth could be; and she called to 
me, saying, ''Come, my beloved; why tarriest thou from thy 
bride, thine own Louisa?" I rushed to embrace her with all a 
lover's ardour, when, lo ! her beautiful face suddenly changed to 
the disfigured and dreadful one of the festering corpse I had seen 
in the coffin, the lacerated arms of which were flung around my 
neck to prevent escape ; and so closely did they press my throat 
that I felt suffocation coming on, until, with a mighty effort, I 
burst the bonds of sleep, and, springing from the hated couch, 
stood transfixed with horror in the middle of the chamber. Even 
now that I was awake, I could not shake off this fearful vision. 
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When I tried to remember the fair and lovely face of my bride, 
the mutilated and terrible one of the corpse seemed to be before 
me, prodacing a loathing and horror that almost drove me mad. 
And now the icy coldness of my frame was turned to a feverish 
heat. I bathed my burning temples with water, I drank off a 
glass of the same liquid, and again sought my pillow. But sleep 
visited it no more; and, ill at ease both in mind and body, I 
arose at an early hour, to see that all was prepared for the funeral, 
at which I, knowing that the dead. was a nameless stranger, an 
alien to the two families in whose vault her remains were to 
repose, was to follow as chief mourner. Oh ! how I hated myself 
for all this deception, this sacrilege towards the buried dead, my 
honoured father and mother. But it must be gone on with; 
my folly, my madness, had rendered it necessary to deceive my 
wife and mother-in-law. 

When I met the faithful nurse in the morning, she.; re- 
proached herself for not having fulfilled the commands of her 
mistress. 

<^0h! Sir," said she, ^<^who could have thought that the task 
I had undertaken could be so dreadful, so impracticable a one. 
Why, the very sight of the face almost stopped the current of life 
in my veins; and had I, as I intended, attempted to dress the 
dead in the habiliments I brought, I am quite sure I should have 
expired long before I could complete the operation. And to think 
that aught so lovely, so pure, when in life, coald be reduced to 
that fearful object which we saw — oh! Sir, it is terrible ! And 
poor human nature, however strong the love, cannot conquer the 
disgust and horror such sights inspire !" 

*'Do not, my good nurse, I implore you," said I, ** relate to 
your mistress or to my wife, the dreadful state in which we found 
the dead. It would only shock them, and aggravate their 
sufferings." 

<*You are right. Sir, I wouldn't for the world do so. The 
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woman whom we foand with the corpse ^ told me this morning, 
Sir, that she had cut off and washed a lock of her hair, and given 
it to you for my poor mistress. This is a great relief to me , who 
ought to have seen that this was done, but I forgot every thing in 
the sickness that came over me at that terrible sight." 

^'I have the lock of hair safe,'' replied I, fully resolved to 
substitute the ringlet, cut by my own hand from the beautiful 
tresses of the departed Frances, for the coarse hair, taken from 
the head of the corpse, which I had consigned to the fire the 
previous night. The kindness and attention I had shown to the 
nurse, had quite won her good will, but alas ! this circumstance 
tended rather to increase my painful sensations than to diminish 
them, for she, poor soul, was continually dwelling on the per- 
fections, mental and bodily, of her lost young lady, and relating 
anecdotes that awakened still more acutely my remorse and regret 
for having occasioned her death. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The faneral procession, consisting of the hearse^ with its 
white plumes, emblematical of the maiden state of her whose 
remains it was supposed to convey, and the cofOn , the best that 
the town of Pendine could furnish, covered with a pall, reserved, 
as the undertaker took care to tell me, solely for the gentlefolk 
of the neighbourhood who happened to die in the country, moved 
slowly along, preceded and followed by two mutes on horseback, 
and a mourning coach containing the nurse and myself. During 
the whole route back, she never ceased talking of her dear lost 
young lady, little dreaming that every word she uttered inflicted 
a wound on my heart. 

"Yes, Sir," said she, "I often used to say that the two 
young ladies were so exactly like each other, that they could 
hardly be known asunder. Why, their mother, and yours too, 
Sir, have often mistaken one for the other; and I, Sir, /who 
nursed them, could scarcely distinguish between them. Miss 
Maitland was of a more thoughtful nature like than Miss Louisa 
— Mrs. Herbert, I should say — but the troubles of yesterday 
had quite put your marriage out of my head. — God knows, yes- 
terday was not much like a wedding-day, but we must bow to the 
will of God. Well, Sir, I used to say to my mistress. Miss 
Louisa is like a bright summer's morning, and Miss Maitland, 
like a summer's twilight, so sober, so serious; but when any- 
thing happened to make Miss Louisa grave or pensive, she looked 
so exactly like her sister, that it might puzzle any one to tell which 
was which ; and ever since that sad, sad night, when Miss Mait- 
land left the house never to return, Miss Louisa has grown more 
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like her every day, from the thonghtful look affliction has given to 
her handsome face. How well I remember that sad, sad night; 
I sate at an open window as Miss Maitland wtilked through the 
little shrubbery, and she looked so beautiful, that I could not 
help saying to myself, ^ Well, your face must be like an angel's/ 
Ah ! who could have supposed that I was never more to see that 
beautiful face? or that the terrible one I looked at in the coffin 
last night could be the same? She sung a hymn. Sir, that she 
was very fond of singing < Ave Maria,' I think she called it, as she 
walked gently along; and would you believe it. Sir, there was 
something so mournful, yet so heavenly in her voice, that it 
brought tears into my eyes. That was the last time I was ever to 
hear it. Well, the will of God be done;" and here the poor 
woman wiped away the tears that streamed down her pale 
cheeks. 

'^How ever she could have fallen over the cliff, I never can 
imagine," resumed she after a pause. '^She who knew every 
path , every step about the cottage , and was as sure-footed as a 
goat, Sir, one might say. And yet there is no other way to 
account for her death, woe *s me, for there was not a creature, 
man, woman, or child, that would have hurt a hair of her head, 
so well beloved was she in the whole parish. She was always 
fond of rambling about alone in the summer's evenings, jast as 
if she wanted to converse with the stars, or the angels above 'em. 
She used to say when her mother spoke of it, it composed her 
thoughts for bed-time, and made her sleep better. I 've often 
thought she had, some how or other, a notion she should not 
live long, blessed creature! there was something so mild and 
angelic about her. Well, she 's in heaven, and that must be 
our consolation. Ah, Sir, what a different thing it is to think 
of the dead, sleeping quietly in their shrouds, with the same 
calm face we have looked on when they slept, in life, and to see 
them, when the poor clay is mouldering away, as we saw last 
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night. God be thanked , my poor mistress and Miss Louisa did 
not see it ! '' 

' Here our arrital at the church-yard gate put a stop to the poor 
nurse's reminiscences. The church-yard was filled by the rustic 
neighbours > all the women in tears , and the men with grave 
countenances. Not one of them had forgotten the fair creature, 
who, six months before, had moved in health and beauty among 
their cottages, with a kind word and sweet smile for all, and 
consequently the sight of the hearse, with its white plumes, and 
the coffin supposed to hold the remains of her they had so often 
admired, afifected them all deeply. The season too — - spring — 
that time of promise, when nature puts forth its buds, had made 
its appearance , and there is something so analogous between it 
and youth, that when the young descend to the dark grave just as 
earth is bursting to give its verdure, that the song of birds en- 
livens the air, and gleams of sunshine warm it, when the very 
showers are like the tears of joy with which we welcome a loved 
and long absent friend, that increases the regret experienced. 

Our worthy pastor, robed in his canonicals, and book in 
hand, met us at the entrance of the church. His face was pale, 
and his grey locks, moved by the breeze, added to the vene- 
rableness of his aspect. 

The coffin was borne into the church by four of the most re- 
spected cottagers, and was followed by ten or twelve little girls, 
strewing the early flowers of spring on it, and singing a hymn 
taught them by the lovely and amiable girl, for whose death their 
tearful eyes and tremulous voices revealed their deep regret. 
These children bad been the pupils of the two fair sisters, who 
devoted a certain portion of every day to their instruction, and 
were regarded by their scholars as little short of Angelic Beings. 

My bride, alas! now a mourning one, was with her mother 
bitterly weeping in the church , having, contrary to the entreaties 
of the pastor, come to pay the last tribute of respect to her la- 
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mented sister. As I looked at her, my heart melted with ten- 
derness; but that sacred fane, and the solemn duty that called 
vs there, was no place for fond greetings. I glanced, too, into 
the open Tanlt, where , from the slanting sunbeams descending 
from a large window near it, I could perceive the coffin of my 
dear mother, deposited there sii months before. I shuddered 
at the thought that I was about to intrude into that sanctuary of 
my loved dead, the body of an utter stranger, whose life and 
condubt might have been such as to have rendered this contact 
utterly disrespectful to my departed relatives ; but it was now too 
late to reflect on this painful, but inevitable result of the de- 
ception I had foolishly, madly practised, a deception that had 
plunged my mother-in-law and wife into a renewal of the deep 
grief to which I was now an agonized witness, and which had 
destroyed the happiness of my bridal days. How did those pale 
faces, and streaming eyes, reproach me for that which was 
known only to my own guilty heart! Turice I had caused her, 
dearest to me on earth, to feel the bitterness of losing her much 
loved sister, whereas, had I not concealed the remains of that 
admirable creature, she would only have been exposed to the 
one heavy affliction, which, by this time, would have been 
softened into a pious resignation , a tender memory, that would 
not have banished happiness from the commencement of my 
wedded life. 

Such were the reflections that passed through my mind until 
the words of the Sacred Service for the dead raised my thoughts 
to another world. 

''Lord, thou hast been our refuge from one generation to 
another. 

''Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever the earth 
and the world were made: Thou art God from everlasting, and 
world without end. Thou tdrnest man to destruction: again 
thou sayest, come again, ye children of men. For a thousand 

MarmadMhe Herbert, L 10 
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jeaiv 10 tbj tigbt are bat m yestdrday: seeing tlut ia past as a 
wateb in (he nighu 

**'JLa soon as tbou scattered them, they are even as a Sleep: 
and fade away suddenly like the grass. In the rooming it is 
green , and groweth up : bat in the evening it is eut down, dried 
up, and withered." 

Ah, who, while listening to these solemn truths, and be- 
holding a fellow-creature on the point of being committed to the 
dark cold grave, can dare to think of earthly happiness: the 
whale mind becomes filled by reflections on the brevity, and the 
awful uncertainty of life. To love with an all-engrossing passion, 
such as is felt while yet youth sends (he blood rushing quickly 
through the veins, in its impetuous coarse banishing prudence, 
reason , every thing but the object beloved, seems little less than 
madness at such moments. All the illusions of eiiStence appear 
destroyed, and the yawning grave towards which, every day, 
nay, every hour, brings us nearer, seems the only reality. 

The sad ceremony over, I approached the two mooraers, 
scarcely less depressed in spirits than themselves. I attempted 
not to offer any of the -vain common-place phrases meant to con- 
sole, fori knew their inutility. I merely pressed the cold and 
trembling bonds held oui to meet mine, and svpporlih|; the 'tot- 
tering steps of both, moved slowiy from tbe ch«rob. 

Who could have believed that it was only the morning df the 
previous day ihatl had left tbat'sacred tempk, elate vrith a joy 
so entire > so engrossing, as to banish tbe memory of tbe one 
terrible event (hat had given a colour to my life ever nnoe its 
occorrence? Yet, so it was, and now! fell as if I should never 
more eiperience such emotions. Alas! we are all the crealares 
of circumstance , and with our vain and boasted dependence on 
self, can no more resist the unseen chain that yokes us to our 
destiny, than can the sand on tbe sea shore remain stationary 
when the advancing and receding wave impels it along. 
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My poor Louisa was *^8o pale, so woe4i«goDe/' that one 
might have faocied that long sickness , as well as sorrow, and 
teo additional years had beeo added toher age, and it was plainly 
to be seen that this last shock had so impaired the health of her 
mother, as to leave little hope Of her long surviving it. 

What a prospect for a youthful bridegroom , knowing too , as 
I did, how fond, how devoted was the affection entertained by 
my wife for her mother, the last surviving relative she had on 
earth. When we reached our home, my mother-io-Iaw, aniioas 
to learn every particular relative to her lost child, retired to her 
chamber, to converse with the faithful nurse, and I was left 
alone with my bride. She arose, and bursting into a passionate 
fit of weeping, threw herself into my arms, and hid her stream- 
ing face on my breast. I kissed her beautiful tresses, and 
pressed her to my heart, as a fond mother might a weeping child. 
My rery soul was filled with pity for her, and I should have 
despised and hated myself could I for one moment have ceased to 
respect her grief. The delicacy of my conduct moved her, and 
relieved by my tender sympathy, she poured out her sorrow as 
confidently as an infant whispers its first grievance to a dottag 
nurse. 

''Can you forgive me, dearest?" murmured she, '^for 
bringing sorrow and trouble to our home , where I had hoped to 
have brought only love and peace. Alas! what a terrible task 
has been imposed on you, and on our wedding-day too ! I would 
fain question you whether my beloved sister retained, in death, 
any traces of that beauty for which she was so remarkable when 
in life, but I want courage yet to hear the fearful details. Oh ! 
never shall I forget the part you have taken in our affliction. Tou 
who never saw her, who knew not what a pure and admirable 
creature she was." 

How little did my poor Louisa know how well erery feature 
of the dead was engraved on my mei^ory; nay, more — Ji«w 
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vividly her own iovelj face recalled that of her lost sister to my 
mind. 

''I could have wished > dearest," said she, <'that you had 
brought me a ringlet of that dear hair which I so often plaited; 
but I suppose it was changed — spoiled/' and she shud- 
dered. 

''I have brought one," replied I, '^and if you desire it, I 
will at once bring it to you from my chamber, where I left it on 
entering." 

I withdrew ; and having taken the ringlet, now six months in 
my possession, from the box in which I had placed it on return- 
ing from the funeral ; first having wetted, and then placed it in 
a napkin to dry, I returned with it to my poor Louisa. She 
'pressed it repeatedly to her lips, bathed it with her tears, and 
thanked me repeatedly for having brought her this treasure. 

^'How little changed!" exclaimed she, cohtemplating its 
length and silken texture. ''Ah ! who could imagine that it had 
lain so many months in the water? " 

While she was yet speaking, the nurse came to request my 
presence in my mother-in-law's chamber. 

''I have told her, . Sir, of your having the lock of hair> and 
she desires so much to see it," said the good woman. 

I took the ringlet, and placed it in the bereaved mother's 
hands, who implored blessings on my head for the good feeling I 
had shown through the whole of the painful business. 

''Nurse has told me of all your kindness and thoughtful- 
ness," said she. "Like your excellent mother, you can feel 
for, and lighten the affliction of others by your sympathy. Hay my 
daughter repay you tenfold for all the pain you have experienced 
the last two days on our account." 

It was piteous to see the doting mother contemplating this last 
relic of her departed child ^ her eyes dropping tears on it as she 
gazed. I did not attempt to check them 9 for I knew they would 
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relieve her oppressed heart;) but^ by gentle means I induced 
both mother and daughter to take some jelly, and a little vine 
and vater : and when night came I led my poor Louisa to her 
chamber, at the door of which I pressed my lips on her brow, 
and praying to God that sleep might restore her weakened frame, 
I took possession of a bed in my dressing-room, every feeling 
but that of pitying tenderness subdued in my breast. 

The heartless voluptuary, who thinks only of his own enjoy* 
ment, regardless of the feelings of others, can never know the 
self-satisfaction I experienced when, the following morning, I 
saw the cheek of my bride assume a less pallid tint, was assured 
that she had slept several hours during the night — and above 
a(l, perceived that the delicacy and tenderness I had evinced 
towards her sorrow were so truly appreciated, that her love for 
me, revealed by an artless and increased confidence, amply 
repaid me for the triumph achieved over every selfish feeling. 

For days and weeks the gloom and sorrow impending over 
my home was uncheered, save by the tender, but pensive 
whispered words of affection exchanged between my bride and 
myself. Both felt that any evident demonstrations of the con- 
solation we found in our mutual love , might appear unfeeling to 
the bereaved mother, on whose grief time seemed to produce 
little amelioration. Oh! what a deep well of tenderness lies buried 
in woman's heart! and how do its waters fall on the arid natujre 
of man, refreshing and revigorating it! My whole being was 
changed beneath the sweet influence of my beautiful Louisa, at 
whose feet I was often tempted to prostrate myself, in gratitude 
for the possession of such a treasure. The long pent in springs 
of affection now gushed forth from my heart, as the water did 
from the rock when touched by the wand of Moses; and my 
lovely — my loving wife, was the enchantress that wrought this 
miracle. By a glance , a single word , or a pressure of my hand, 
she could transport me to a state of bliss almost too great for 
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iwrds; and often did I steal fram her preaeooe, when her 
mother vas with her, to conceal an eioherance of happineM 
that ought have reminded her too forcibly of her own unmitigated 
sorrow. Bat my happiness was not without alloy. Whea was 
that of mortal ever free from it? A.nd /, whose lolly., whose 
madness, had wrought such misery to those dear to me <^ how 
could I expect that so rare, so blessed a visitant, could make a 
long sojourn with me? 

And yet some foolish expectation that my marriage with her I 
adored would efface every care, every thought but of herself, 
from my mind, had beguiled me, and I was now to learn thai 
though moments — nay, hours, of as pure happiness. as ever 
man tasted, were accorded me, a spectre invoked by conscience, 
and seen only by me, would cross my path, would flit through 
my chamber, and sometimes haunt my couch, even when the 
beautiful and guileless head of my wife was resting on my heart, 
as she slumbered peacefully as an infant. It was true her sweet 
voice, her expressions of tenderness, and her gentle smile, 
could exorcise for a time the spectre that haunted my memory; 
but alas! it would soon return, and silent, and abstracted, 
I would sink into a gloomy reverie, from which I would start like 
one awakened from a painful dream, when my Louisa laid her 
hand on my brow, and questioned me with fond anxiety on the 
cause of my moodiness. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

How IrifliDg are the ioeidenls that can awak€o a ehaia of 
thoughts which for days — ay, and for nights, too, will pursue 
ope ! Sittiog one day by my Louisa in the chamber of my mother - 
ia<4aw, and reading aloud to them, as was my wont, a sudden and 
piercing shriek from the former caused me to let fall the book, 
when I beheld my wife, pale as death, her eyes widely opened, 
and terror imprinted on every lineament, rushing wildly away. 
Ber dead sister seemed again before me, just as she looked 
when starting from slumber, she cast one glance of affright at 
me^ andfletto meet the terrible death that in the next moment 
destroyed her. I arose, and cried out, '^ Stay! oh ! in pity stay !" 
and rushed alter ber. I caught her in my arms, pressed her 
wttdly to my heart, and she faintly laughed ; but casting one look 
al me — the paleness of ray- face, and the terror imprinted on my 
conntenanoe, soon checked the smile, and she eidaimed, ^'Good 
heavens! my beloved, what is — what can, be the matter with 
you?" 

I put my hand to my brow, and tried to speak, but such was my 
agitation, Uut for some time the power of articalating was denied 
me, and, loosening my grasp from Louisa, I sank trembling 
into a chair. My mother-ia«-law looked astonished, and my 
wife was perfectly aghast. By degrees I recovered my self-pos- 
session ; and becoming conscious of the necessity of an explana- 
tion, I said, *^ Your cry, Louisa, what caused it. Iftinoiedyoa 
had been seised with some spasmodic attack, and — " 

**Tou,dear, dear love, in your alarm for me," observed my 
wife, ** showed yourself almost as great a coward as your foolish 
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Louisa." And she pressed her lips on my brow, on which cold 
drops, wrong from it by terror, were standing. ''How foolish 
ofmetohave thus alarmed you, dearest," resumed she, ''but 
among other numerous follies, I have such a dread of mice, that 
the sight of one terrifies me to such a degree, that I lose all self- 
control. I saw a mouse run across the room ; poor little ani- 
mal, I dare say it was much more frightened than I was, and I 
screamed and ran away." 

"Endeavour to conquer this nervousness, my dear," said my 
mother-in-law, herself deathly pale. "Your cry and your face 
were so precisely like hers," and here she burst into hysterical 
tears, "that I could have believed she stood before me; audit 
has shaken my nerves terribly." 

"Forgive me, dearest mother, and you, too, my beloved, 
for thus distressing you," answered Louisa, kisssing her mo- 
ther's cheek, and then mine; "I am so grieved to have agitated 
you both." 

"My lost child had the same terror of mice," observed Mrs. 
Maitland, addressing me ; "and her shriek', whenever she saw 
one of these poor little things, seemed to ring in my ear again 
when Louisa cried out. It may be only imagination; but ever 
since I lost my first-born, Louisa seems to grow so like her, that 
although the resemblance between them was always striking, it 
now appears more so than ever to me." 

"Would to heaven, dearest mother, that this increased re- 
semblance could give you any comfort," replied my sweet wife ; 
*' but, alas 1 I fear it only pains you.", 

It was no wonder, then, that / was daily, hourly struck 
by this strong likeness — a likeness that was ever recalling 
to my memory an event that i would give worlds to forget, 
when the bereaved mother acknowledged its eflfect on bersl 

For several days that shriek rang in my ears, haunted m^ 
dreams; and I have started from slumber in terror with the wild 
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imftginatioD that the dead Frances and the living Louisa were one 
and the same person ^ and about to be dashed down the steep 
precipice where the former met her death. Often did I awaken my 
sleeping wife by my starlings and eiclamations of terror^ and she 
Would question and endeavour to soothe me, accusing herself of 
having occasioned this nervousness by her childish alarm about 
the mouse, and thanking and blessing me for these proofs of my 
tenderness. 

• Little did she know what was passing in my breast, or how, 
fondly as I loved her, I shrank from her thanks for demonstra* 
tions of terror originating in a cause that I would rather die than 
reveal to her. I had looked on her sister but once, while she 
slumbered, calm and beautiful as a sleeping cherub, and during 
the brief moment that she started from the seat on which she had 
reclined, and staring wildly at me, rushed away. It was, there- 
fore^ only while my wife slept, or when anything alarmed her, 
that the resemblance to the departed struck me so forcibly, and 
I dreaded to look on her at these times. But now a fresh incident, 
by enabling me to identify the likeness more strongly, increased 
my nervousness and misery, rendering me at certain moments 
almost a maniac. I had go^e out to ride, urged by my wife, who 
thought that my illness, as she persisted in calling mj fits of ah* 
straction and startings at night, was occasioned by too mucb 
Confinement within doors. I could not bear to leave her, and she, 
now almost constantly occupied in nursing her mother, whose 
ill health caused us both the greatest ami ety, could seldom ac- 
company me. Having been absent a couple of hours, I returned, 
and entered my mother-in*-law's chamber, when the first object 
that met my view was a portrait of her whose mortal remains were 
now mouldering in the grave to which I had consigned them* 
Taken by surprise, I uttered a cry, and raised my hands to my 
eyes to shut out the sight that had so violently agitated me » when 
drawn from the adjoining room to which they had retired to coin 
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ceal their tears from me, as they had heard me entcfr the ballv 
both mj wife aod her mother hastened into the apartment. 

'*¥oa are ill» dearest!" eielaimed Louisa; <'I see yoa are, for 
yoa are pale as death. Where do yoa suffer?" 

**Yesy' obsenred her mother, <<yoa are suffering se^rely, I 
see. MydearsoDy where ie your paio?" 

**Jl suddeu spasm at the heart," replied 1, <'to whieh I' have 
loDg been subject. — I am better now." 

*^ Give him a litHe camphor julep, my dear," said Mrs « Mait- 
land ; << there is nothing so good for spasms." 

I swallowed the camphor julep handed me by my alarmed 
wife, andto satisfy her, promised to have a bottle of it always 
within reach, in case of a return of the complaint; and having 
recovered my self-control, I talked of my ride, carefully avoid- 
ing again to turn my eyes towards the side of the room where the 
picture was suspended. 

" We> have had a great surprise during your absence ," ob- 
served my mother-in-law, '^and although it has agitated and made 
us weep, it witi, nevertheless, be, when we get more used to 
behold It, a consolation. You have not noticed the portrait," and 
she pointed to ii. My eyes followed the direction, and it required 
a strong effort on my part to look on it w4thout betraying the emo- 
tion it produced. 

<* lust a week before the illnessef your dearmofher," resumed 
Mrs.' Maitland, <<atreveHiogartist> passing through our neigh- 
bourhood, attracted- by its pictiipes<ipesceneiy, took up bisabede 
in the little ale-house in the neit hamlet. Struck by the appear- 
ance of ray daughters, he offered to paint dielr portraits, and 
your dear mother, wishing to possess them, my lost Frances ga>ve 
him two or three sittings, when the indisposition of my dear frien4 
fut an end to her giving any farther ones, all our lime and 
thoughts being filled up in attending by the siek-bed of our dear 
friend, and the artist went away, taking wStb bim the unintshed 
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sketch. Whtit the terrible stroke which deprived us of my blessed 
child fell on us, I wished of all things to get the sketch, but We 
knew not the address of the painter. He, it appears by his let- 
ter, only returned from a long tour in the provinces a short time 
ago, and having finished the portrait, sent it down to me. U is 
a most striking resemblance, and when, during your ride, iter** 
rhed, I had it placed where it is now suspended, in order to have 
it constantly before me. Might it not, my dear son, pass for the 
portrait of our dear Louisa?" 

I assented to the truth of the remark, as well I might, for 
never was there a more perfect resemblance. 

And now for several hours in the day was that portrait placed 
before me. It seemed to possess the power attributed to the 
basilisk, for I could not turn my eyes from it, though the sight 
kept constantly alive in my breast the memory of an event that 
poisoned my eiistenee, and whj£hl would have given worlds to 
bury in oblivion. There jwere those dark and thoughtful eyes, 
that seemed to look into my very soul» for ever bent on me ; and 
when I turned away to shun them , the dark and lustrous eyes of 
my wife met. mine- with an expression of such pensiveness 'and 
tenderness, that I have often been compelled to leave the cham- 
ber to conceal my emotion. 

Every day increased our anxiety for the health of my mother* 
iB'-law, and eonfimud my fears that she would not be long left to 
us. The consciousness that the loss of her daughter had dealt 
the death-blow to her life, was a fearful addition to the ^DMsery. 
that poisoned mine; and as I saw the aniiety and wnetckedness 
llMt took possession of my sweet and gentle Louisa, as^ she 
beheld her fondly loved mother, hep last relative, fading away^ 
I feh that /, on whom she showered the rioht blessing, of her 
affection, was the accursed cause of all hergeiel. K, i^ft was 
who had robbed, ber of a sister on whom she doled, and who was 
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now by slow 9 bdt snre degrees, sending her mother to the . 
grave. 

The physicians called in to Mrs. Maitland held oat no hope 
of her recovery. They pronounced her disease to be the result 
of anxiety and grief, and informed me that' a few months mast 
end her existence. Anxioas to atone for my involantary sin 
against her peace, and desirous to prove my tenderness for my 
wife , I devoted every hour to attendance on her dying mother. 
I read to her, I sate by her couch, endeavouring to beguile the 
long and weary hours of her confinement by every means that 
could suggest tl)emselves to my anxious mind ; and when she 
thanked and blessed me, and that my adored Louisa, with her 
eyes filled with tears of gratitude, would tell me that never son 
had more thoughtfully or tenderly fulfilled his duties to a mother, 
I have truly whispered, that never could I do enough to prove my 
devotion to both her mother and herself. 

And now hope was held out to me that I should, in a few 
months, be a father, but the joy this intelligence afforded was 
damped by the delicacy of my wife's health, and the precarious 
state of her mother. The unceasing attention required by Mrs. 
Mailland's increased weakness, added to her own situation, 
had been too much for my poor Louisa , whose pallid face and 
languor greatly alarmed me. I endeavoured, and I believe 
with success, to minister to the comfort of both invalids; bat, 
alas! the fiat had gone forth, and it became evident that a 
few days must terminate the existence of my excellent mother- 
in-law* 

1 had tried to prepare my dear Louisa for the sad event; and 
her dying mother, with a resignation and fortitude that proved 
her trast in the Almighty, exhorted her to bear, as a Christian 
should, this new trial. It was touching to behold and listen to' 
these two admirable women as they spoke of that better, brighter 
world, to which one was hastening, and where the other hoped^ 
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ivhen called hence , to join her: and when the hoar of parting 
came 9 Mrs. Maitland sank on her pillow as a tired traveller 
sinks to rest, with her dying breath blessing her daughter and 
me 9 to whom, from the first hour of our meeting to the last of 
her life, she had evinced all the affection of a mother. 

I will not dwell on the details of this sad event. In three 
weeks after the grave closed over Mrs, Maitland my beloved wife 
gave birth to a daughter, and this new claimant on her love, 
and the duties it imposed, I do believe saved her from the con- 
sequences of a grief that might have destroyed her delicate 
frame. You, my precious child, were welcomed with speech- 
less but overflowing tenderness, and were baptized in tears, for 
those caused by a parent's loss often bathed your dear face, as 
your mother covered it with kisses. She expressed so strong a 
desire to nurse you, that although fearful that her strengt)^ was 
unequal to the task, I yielded an assent, but not until the doctor 
had assured me that this maternal occupation would prove the 
best remedy for her grief, nay, prevent her indulging it, from 
the knowledge that it would inevitably prove injurious to the 
health of her infant. 

And when I beheld my sweet Louisa gradually recover her 
tranquillity as she watched. Madonna-like, over her child, on 
whose existence her own seemed to hang , I rejoiced that I bad 
consented to her wishes, and felt my little daughter grow, if 
possible, dearer to me as I witnessed the consolation, the bless- 
ing, she proved to her dear mother. Far was I from imagining 
that the circumstance of her nursing her infant might eventually 
lead to exciting alarm, if not suspicion, in the mind of my 
wife ; but, alas ! so it was. Instead of allowing the little one 
to sleep with the attendant hired to wait on her, and who was, 
as the doctor recommended, to bring it to its mother once or 
twice daring the ni^t to receive its nurture, my wife would not 
consent to be separated from her narsUog at night, and had a 
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little cot placed by our bedside, from wbieb she cottid remote 
tbe baby at will. Her aoxiety to sapf 1y it with its nortare kept 
her wakeful, previously an unasaal thing with her, wlio was a 
very soand sleeper, and conseqaently my broken slumbers, my 
wild starttogs, and my incoherent ravings, which had become 
habitual to me ever since the terrible night that had deprived her 
of a sister, now first became known to her. Alarmed for my 
health, often did she awriie, and, with pitying tenderness, 
question me. But I pleaded some disagreeable dream, or night- 
mare, to which I said I had been from childhood snbjeet, and 
she, though evidemiy uneasy, urged me no more.; but when the 
doctor paid his next visit to see her and her infant, she con- 
sulted him whether a remedy might not be found to prevent 
these uneasy slumbers. I happened to be in an adjoining room, 
whence I could hear all that passed. 

<*My dear husband," said slie, '^starts violently, utters 
half incoherent exdamations of falling down precipices, trem- 
bles > and, in short, when I awake him, appears in great 
agitation." 

'^1 see, I see," said the doctor, a worthy man, but not a 
skilful physician, and whose prevailing ^cakgess was to en- 
deavour to conceal his professional ignorance irythe use, or rather 
abuse, of technical terms, with the real sif^ification of which 
he was not always acquainted. ** I am disposed to think that Mr. 
Herbert' s disease originates in a thronic derangement of the 
coronary, or gastro-epiploic artery, probably caused by a pres- 
sure of the stomachic, or hepatic plexus, acting on the caiida 
equina of the medulla spinalis, communicating with tbe peWls 
viscera, snd influencing the action of the pathetiei nerves on the 
brain , the pia or dura mater of which being dfecited, somstimes 
leads to-mischief." 

Although annoyed that my infirmi^ should be exposed to 
Doctor Bellinden, looiiklnotresistsmtliDgss I listened to this 
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ineoDgnioiis medley of technical phrases, all so wholly misap- 
plied as to prove his ignorance to any one at all acquainted with 
the terms. 

"Good heavens! doctor, you alarm me heyond measure/* 
observed my wife, her voice tremulous with emotion. 

^'Tou must not, my dear Madam, suffer yourself to be 
alarmed. With my professional experience , I Hatter myself I 
shall soim succeed in remoying the unpleasant -symptoms you 
have named y and restore Mr. Herbert to his wonted heahh." 

<<Fool, fool," thoi^htl. "Thou canst net 

*— minister to a mind diseased; 
Fluck from the memory a rooted sorrow: 
Hate out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
"Wfaich weighs upon the heart?'" 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Fbom the momeot I became aware that I spoke ioiny sleep, 
and that the wakefulness of my wife eoabled her to obsenre my 
nocturnal uneasiness, and to overhear my words, I was seized 
with a terror lest my terrible secret should be revealed to her, 
which, acting on my already deranged nerves, increased the 
danger I apprehended. Never did I sink into slumber without 
fear and trembling, lest I should utter something to betray my- 
self. I have lain hour after hour in enforced wakefulness, 
watching, to be assured that she slept, before I dared resign 
myself to slumber, till, worn out by fatigue, my eye-lids have 
closed, and even in the short and fevered slumbers which fol- 
lowed these long hours of watchfulness, the dread of exposing 
my secret haunted me. I took the prescriptions of the doctor, 
but alas! as I had anticipated, derived no advantage from them. 
Mine was a malady of the mind acting on the body; and not a 
disease of the body operating on the mind, and I was well aware, 
that to attempt to ameliorate the effect without removing the 
cause, was a hopeless task. But as I dared not express this 
conviction, I yielded to the reiterated requestsof my wife, and 
took the potions recommended. 

On the death of her mother, my wifeliad the portrait of her 
sister removed to our general sitting-room, and there it was du- 
ring the day, and long evenings, confronting me with its pen- 
sive eyes, and, as if endowed with some magical power, draw- 
ing mine continually towards them. I had asked my wife not to 
have the portrait placed in that room ; but she pleaded so strongly 
that it might remain, that fearful of exciting suspicions that it 
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was disagreeable to moy for latterly, every thing, however trifling, 
alarmed me on this point, I let it be hung where she wished it; 
and thus, that image, which I would have given all I possessed 
to banish from my mind , was continually kept alive in it, by cir- 
cumstances over which I could not exert a control, without 
betraying, or fancying that I betrayed, that I was actuated by 
some hidden motive. 

I could now well comprehend how murderers, after having 
long escaped detection, have been so haunted by the recollection 
of their crimes, and having suffered such agonies by the dread 
of discovery , have , unable any longer to bear their misery , con- 
fessed the fact, and given themselves up to justice. Oh! could 
1 have found some friend to whom I could confide my terrible se- 
cret perhaps I should have found relief. Perhaps a cool and im- 
partial mind might have taught me to distinguish the difference be- 
tween an accidental act of folly, followed by a dreadful cata- 
strophe, the possibility of which could never have presented itself 
to my imagination, and one of premeditated guilt, for which I felt 
myself responsible. But with me the powers of discrimination 
and sober judgment were so impaired by constantly brooding over 
this one heart-rending event, entailing others so harrowing to 
my feelings, that I could no longer draw the line of distinction ; 
and who dared I trust with the secret, that, like a canker, was 
preying on my life; nay, notwithstanding the blessings I still 
possessed, in a wife and child I adored, was rendering existence 
an almost insupportable burthen. 

I had believed , previously to my marriage, that once wedded 
to my Louisa , her pi^esence and her affection would banish the 
one dark shadow that obscured the sunshine of my life. 'But I 
had been disappointed. She was more faultless, more attrac- 
tive than my fondest hopes had ever painted her; she loved me 
as only the most worthy deserve to be loved, and had given me a 
child on whom I doted — add yet the one fatal event was still 
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ever present to m; mind — it haunted me by day — took posses- 
sion of my pillow by night — nay, even in her arms, those pure 
and lovely arms, that had never clasped mortal , save her mother 
and minej, her sister and our child , I was pursued by the recol- 
lection of the dead, hurled into eternity by my madness. 

The doctor prescribed air and my Louisa , to engage me to 
adopt his advice, would walk with me^ endeavouring, by a thou- 
sand nameless loving wiles, known only to the gentler sex, and 
practised only by the most amiable and tenderest of it, to cheer 
my spirits and chase away the moodiness, that had, by degrees, 
taken possession of me. A faint smile, or a tender pressure, 
repaid her exertions, bat notwithstanding all her efforts, and my 
own, I soon relapsed again into abstraction. By a fatality, my 
wife always directed her steps to the scene, which, of all others, 
I wished most to avoid. She would pause to rest herself on the 
seat in the alcove, become as painful as it was memorable to me ; 
and though I endeavoured to induce her to avoid it, I never suc- 
ceeded. Indeed , the only other picturesque walk in our neigh- 
bourhood led to the church-yard, the sight of which never failed 
to renew my Louisa's sadness, and to awaken my own: so, the 
well-known path that led to the home of her youth, so often tra- 
versed with the dear and departed, became our frequent pro- 
menade in fine weather. But the frequency of my visits to it, 
could not vanquish the repugnance, nay, more, the horror I felt 
at approaching it. I have seen my wife, when she thought herself 
unobserved , examining me with a mixture of anxiety and fear io 
her countenance, whenever I betrayed any of the symptoms of 
repugnance to certain places and things, which, in spite of all 
my efforts to conceal, I did not always succeed in doing. This 
discovery alarmed and distressed me. A thousand vague, but 
tormenting fears began to haunt me , and my constraints and 
uneasiness in her presence became consequently increased. 
Sometimes I fancied that possibly I had, when talking in my 
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sleep, divulged enough of my terrible secret , to excite her su- 
spicioDS, aod that she purposely led me to the alcove , in order 
to try how far I could support the sight of it. 

Bat it were bootless to recapitulate all the wild and wayward 
fancies that took possession of my excited brain , suffice it to 
say, that there were moments when I suspected my own reason, 
so wholly had one thought engrossed all my mind , becoming no- 
thing short of monomania. And yet, while doubting my own 
sanity, it never once occurred to me, that a similar doubt might 
have arisen in the mind of my wife. 

My health began to give way beneath the continual anxiety 
under which my mind laboured. Sleep fled my couch, and I 
regretted it not, because its absence assured me an immunity 
from revealing my secret to my wife, and it was only after she 
arose in the morning, that, after requesting that no one 
might enter my chamber, I resigned myself to slumber free from 
alarm. My appetite was gone, — my body became emaciated, 
and my spirits were so depressed, that I would sit for whole 
hours speechless, absorbed in a deep reverie, from which I 
would start in alarm, if suddenly addressed. The tender- 
ness of Louisa often brought tears to my eyes; but alas! 
brought no happiness to my heart. Fondly, truly as I loved her, 
I began to regard her as a spy whom I dreaded ; and though I 
felt it would be torture to tear myself away from her, I was more 
than half disposed to do so, for the sake of being released from 
the constraint her presence Imposed. She would place our child 
in my arms , and teach the little creature to clap hands at my 
approach, and to present its dear red lips for a kiss from mine, 
and for a few brief minutes I would forget my misery, and feel 
happy. But then she would remark the striking resemblance the 
ehild bore to her departed sister, and ask me to look on the 
portrait I dreaded to behold, in order to judge of it, and, 
then I would return the little girl to her arms, leave the room 
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suddenly, and rush into the open air, almost like a maniac, 
until recalled to a sense of the suspicions to which such conduct 
was likely to give rise, when compelling myself to assume a 
tranquil air, I would return to the house, seek my wife and con- 
verse on some indifferent topic. I now began to dread the pre- 
sence of my child, because its dear mother continually reverted 
to the likeness it bore to her sister. 

''No consolation, no pleasure, remains free to me,'' would 
I say, ''without being destroyed by some reference to the one 
terrible subject, that once touched upon, produces such agony 
in my soul. Better," thought I, "standaloneinthe world, de- 
prived of wife and child, than be thus tortured. Fain would I 
visit some far distant region, where the sound of that name I 
wished for ever buried in oblivion, could never be heard. Oh! 
how far preferable would it be than to live in perpetual terror of 
betraying a secret which was kept for ever alive in my memory by 
the frequent recurrence to the one |fatal subject connected with 
it. But how summon resolution sufficient to fly from my Louisa 
— from our child? Would not she, my better half, my guardian 
angel, whose unchanging love was my sole blessing, pine, 
perhaps die, if I deserted her and our infant? Oh no! I could 
not leave her. Life would be insupportable without her, — 
and at the bare idea of inflicting sorrow on her, my own suf- 
fering seemed as nought in the balance." 

I had one day been out a considerable time, when, entering 
suddenly, I found the doctor with my wife. I had lately noticed 
that his visits were much more frequent than formerly, which 
had somewhat alarmed me, from the suspicion that they were in 
some way connected with me. Was it possible that my wife had 
revealed to him the observations she might have made on the in- 
coherence of my manner and conduct, when consulting him 
about my broken health? Both appeared confused and an- 
noyed by my sudden entrance. Unpractised in deception, my 
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poor Louisa could not conceal her embarrassment ; and though 
the doctor affected to continue the conversation , it became evi- 
dent to me he had chosen a fresh topic. 

''By -the -by, Mr. Herbert/' said he, after one of those 
awkward pauses in our discourse which denoted that none of 
the persons engaged in it were at their ease, ''I don't think you 
are looking better. I suspect that our mountain air, though in 
general considered so healthy, is too keen for you, and that not 
only your health, but that also Mrs. Herbert, would be greatly 
benefited by a change. Suppose you travel. Move about from 
place to place for some time. Be assured you will derive great 
advantage from such a step, and I shall have the pleasure of 
seeing you return with renovated health." 

**I should like it exceedingly," obsen'ed my wife, **for I 
think it would do us all good. What say you, dearest?" 

''If yott wish for change," replied I, coldly, "I can have 
no objection; but 1 thought that you liked retirement, and 
preferred our home to all other places." 

There was something reproachful in these words, as well as 
in the tone in which they were uttered, and Louisa's sensitive 
mind felt it, for she blushed deeply, and then turned very pale. 

"It is very true I do like retirement, and prefer home to all 
other places," observed she, mildly; " but when health requires 
a change, I am ready to adopt the doctor's advice." 
W' "Ijwas not aware that you were in delicate health," said I. 
"Why did you not sooner inform me on a point in which I take 
so deep an interest?" 

"Delicate health is perhaps too strong a term," replied 
Louisa, blushing deeply; "but occasionally I feel a little un- 
well. I have had great trials you know, in the loss of those so 
dear to me," and tears started to her eyes. 

"Always a reproach," thought I, and this unjust thought 
made my manner harsh, if not unfeeling. 
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No one is exempt from such trials," observed I, ''and 
those who love, or consult the happiness of the Umng, do not 
devote themselves wholly to a morbid grief for the dead." 

No sooner had I uttered this unjust remark , than I felt sorry 
for ity but the presence of Doctor Bellinden prevented me from 
expressing my regret. Louisa turned very pale, but made no 
reply, and the doctor observing the change in her countenance, 
said, ^^that although Mrs. Herbert made light of her occasional 
illness, it was his positive opinion, that unless change of air 
was immediately resorted to, her health would inevitably become 
seriously endangered. Seek the milder climate of Devonshire," 
added he. ^'It will be advantageous to you both, as well as to 
the child, and let this advice be followed with as little delay as 
possible." 

How strange, how inexplicable is the human heart! How 
often had I wished to leave home ! How frequently had I desired 
an excuse for taking such a step, in the hope that in quitting it, 
I should leave behind the chagrin kept constantly alive by the 
scenes that recalled it. I had fancied, that away from them, 
new thoughts, new feelings, would start into life, and bring 
back a healthy tone to my distracted mind ; but now that the 
proposal for going was made by another, that I was furnished 
with so reasonable an excuse for departing, the wish of going 
suddenly subsided, from the suspicion that a secret understand- 
ing on the subject of my strange melancholy, existed between 
my wife and doctor Bellinden, and that this was the real cause 
of his counsel, and not the health of my wife. This surmise, 
offended, wounded, me. Was it indeed come to this? Could 
the wife of my bosom!, the idol of my heart, betray to any 
human being the suspected mental infirmity of her husband? 
Yet, that she had done so, seemed evident. Why were his visits 
so frequent? Why did they both appear so confused when I 
unexpectedly entered? Yes, it was clear she had revealed her 
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SQspicions of my sanity to the doctor , who, to humour my way- 
wardness , and furnish an excuse for advising change of air and 
scene, had invented the fable of my wife's health requiring it. 
Deeply wounded, and offended by this imagined breach of faith 
on her part, I sat brooding over it in silence, leaving the doctor 
to judge me cold and unfeeling towards her, when, with all my 
waywardness and folly, I loved, nay, doted on her, with a pas- 
sion as true and warm , as ever filled the heart of man. — I felt 
that I would willingly lay down my life to insure the happiness 
of hers -^ that there was no sacrifice I would not make to ac~ 
complish this, the dearest object of my existence; yet, with 
this conviction, I allowed her to think me careless and indifferent 
about her health, and let the doctor depart in the same belief, 
a belief that must have rendered me in his eyes, the most worth- 
less and ungrateful of men. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Whxm, after diDoer that day, my moodiness still conUniiiiig, 
notwithstanding the sweet and feminine efforts of Looisa, to draw 
me from it, she, her fair face assuming a paler hue , and those 
deep and thoaghtfnl eyes timidly turned to mine, thus address* 
edme. 

''Dearest, as far as I can judge by your manner, it appears 
that you do not wish to lea^e our home. If this be the case, 
pray do not bestow a second thought on the counsel of Dr. 
Bellinden. My health, though perhaps a little affected by the 
sad events of the last year and a half, is not sufficiently deranged 
to render a removal from this place absolutely necessary, so do 
not adopt any plan not quite agreeable to you on my account." 

''Are yon sure, Louisa," and I looked full in her face while I 
spoke, "that it was your health that induced Dr. Bellinden to 
advise our removal from home?" 

"I believe my health had a considerable influence in the 
advice," replied she, her rising colour betraying that she felt 
conscious of the suspicion I entertained. 

"Had you no conversation with him, on mmef* asked I, 
almost sternly. 

"Tes, certainly, certainly," replied she; "I spoke to him, 
for I was alarmed, my dear Marmaduke," and she walked gently 
up to me and pressed her lips on my fevered brow, "at observing 
your total want of appetite, your loss of sleep, your lowness of 
spirits, and wished Dr. Bellinden to prescribe something that 
might be beneficial to your health." 

Then why not tell me your intention of consulting him?" 
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demanded I, angrily. ''Am I such a child as not to be made 
acquainted with yoar thoughts, and plans , and more especially 
in a case so closely concerning myself? " 

''My not having told you, originated in a well-meant, though 
perhaps a mistaken tenderness/' said she, her voice tremulous 
with emotion. "I thought you might object to my consulting a 
doctor, as nervous persons frequently do, and — " 

"So I am nervous, am I?" interrupted I rudely, "and am 
to be treated either as a hypocondriac, or a maniac." 

"Oh! how you mistake and pain me," replied she, bursting 
into tears. "I believed that the sad, sad scenes you had wit- 
nessed since you came here , the grief you more than witnessed, 
for your kind heart and affection for me, made you a true sharer 
in it, had affected your health and spirits. Could I then be 
indifferent to a state of health induced by your tenderness to me? 
Ah I no. It has sunk into my heart, and increased tenfold my 
affection. I have lost all but you, and our child ; but you, y<m 
and it, are all in all to me. Can I then be otherwise than most 
anxious about your health; and dreading to weary you on a 
subject always disagreeable to those in delicate health, and more 
especially to persons who are nervous?" 

"Nervous, nervous," reiterated I, impatiently; forgetting, 
in the irritation produced by that word, the softness into which 
my feelings were relenting , as I listened to her sweet voice , and 
simple attempt to exculpate herself from my unjust suspicions. 
"Nervousness is but another name for a state of mind bordering 
en insanity, and you cannot suppose that it can be otherwise than 
most painful and humiliating to me to have a physician led to 
believe that such is my case? " 

My wife looked at me with undissembled alarm, the excite- 
ment of my manner; the flushing of my countenance, and the 
anger I could not conceal, might well have confirmed a suspicion 
of my sanity , had such ever crossed her mind. 
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"I am not mad," resumed I, roj anger increasing as I wit- 
nessed her alarm; ''but I may be rendered so, if treated as a 
maniac. You, the wife of my bosom, the mother of my child, 
should have concealed the terrible infirmity you suspected, in- 
stead of confiding your fears to another." 

''You cannot surely be serious in this charge?" said my poor 
Louisa, looking pale as marble, and fixing her ey£S anxiously 
on my face. "No, no, youcannotthinksoillof me?" and she 
burst into a passion of tears. 

The truthfulness of her manner, and the guileless expression 
of her countenance restored my confidence ; and jishamed of my 
conduct, I pressed her to my heart, and implored her forgiveness 
for my injustice and harshness. Mow soon was her pardon ac- 
corded me, and how gently, how soothingly did she speak it! 

"But," observed she, "this interview proves to me that 
change of scene is absolutely necessary to us both. Our feelingd 
have grown into a morbidness, that requires our thoughts to be 
directed from ourselves, — ft*om our grief; and you will best 
prove your restored confidence in me by yielding to Dr. Bellin- 
den's advice, and putting it into execution as soon as possible." 

There was no resisting the wishes of my sweet Louisa, and in 
two days after we left Llandover. Every milestone that marked 
our increased distance from home seemed to remove a weight 
from my spirits; and my wife, marking the change with delight, 
became more cheerful than I had ever previously seen her. Every 
turn in the road presenting a fine prospect, called forth expres- 
sions of pleasure from her, and Hke a child recently from school, 
every novel object gratified her. It is true, in the midst of her 
enjoyment, a sigh would escape from her breast, and a pensive 
shade steal over her beautiful face, and she would lay her band 
on mine, look up tenderly in my face, and say. Oh, why is it 
that happiness like mine should have-one alloy? Enchanted with 
the charming scenery we are travelling through, blessed, dearest. 
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with you and our child , I should be the happiest of mortals if the 
thought of how those dearly loved ones, now in the grate, would 
ha\e enjoyed all that now delights me, had they been spared me." 
And her mild eyes would fill with tears, as she leant her head on 
my shoulder. And I, instead of wiping away those tears, and 
pressing her to my heart, would remain silent, and careless of 
her renewed regret, absorbed by my own selfish annoyance at 
her hailing unconsciously awakened a train of painful thought, 
which I had undertaken this journey to avoid. 

''What," said I to myself, ''have I complied with her wishes 
to seek change of scene, to be thus tortured by her continually 
recurring to that past, which I would fain blot out for ever from 
my memory.'' 

"Is it not strange, dearest," would she say, after a pause, 
"that either pleasure or grief should bring back so vividly to our 
minds those dear lost ones, that would have taken so lively an 
interest in both? Never do I behold a day of sunshine, when na- 
ture has put forth all her charms , when the balmy air fans my 
cheek, the odour of flowers scents the atmosphere, and the carol 
of birds delights my ear, without remembering that the dear com- 
panion of my youth, who once shared all these pleasures with 
me, who was in {truth my second self, partaking all my feelings 
and tastes, is shut out for ever from this fair earth, and moul- 
dering in the dark and silent grave." And then tears would again 
fill her eyes. 

<^The grave is but the portal to the temple of immortality," 
have I replied; "and the senseless clay mouldering there, is but 
the garment cast off when the soul deserted it. You should re- 
member that those you mourn are with their God and yours, en- 
joying a happiness that this world ne'er can give, and that to in- 
dulge in useless regret is weak, if not sinful." 

To such reasoning, uttered, too, in a tone that resembled 
reproof, much more than commiseration, my poor Louisa would 
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make no reply ; but I observed that after a few sach exhibitions 
of want of sympathy on my part, she spoke to me no more of her 
regrets, although her eloquent countenance, every change of 
which revealed all that was passing in her mind , as pure crystal 
does that which it contains, proved that her pensive reminiscen- 
ces, though not uttered, were often awakened, and the know- 
ledge of this kept the recollection of my dread secret continually 
alive in mf breast. I believed that had my wife banished Aer grief, 
tnine would have slumbered, and I resented as a wilful injury 
her awakening it, as if with her deep sensibility, and affectionate 
nature, she could conquer memory and regret. Sensitive na- 
tures are quick to discern every shade of feeling. It mayl>e said 
of them , that they see with the heart, for frequently do they 
perceive what might escape the keenest eyes of ordinary 
persons. 

Often have I noticed Louisa's lips open to address me, her 
countenance beaming with a tender expression, which denoted 
that her thoughts were of the past, when she would seem to re- 
member something, close them suddenly, sigh deeply, and sink 
into a reverie. Well did I divine what was passing in her mind, 
and rapidly did it recall that which I would give worlds to forget. 
But instead of feeling grateful for her self-control in not utter- 
ing what she feared might give me pain, I felt offended at what I 
considered her want of confidence, and blamed that which my 
own conduct had occasioned. ''What," thought I, ''have I 
gained Jby her forbearance in not touching on certain subjects , if 
her countenance reveals, as plainly as words could do, that she 
is continually thinking of them? and thus keep them ever before 
me." There are few things, if any, more destructive to conju- 
gal happiness than one prohibited subject of conversation. It 
invaribly produces a constraint that chills all the pleasure of that 
confidential causerie which forms one of the sources of domestic 
enjoyment. The consciousness that there is a topic that mast be 
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avoided, keeps that identical one more coDStantly in the mind 
than others, and begets reserve and timidity. 

I sometimes wondered what notions Louisa had formed of the 
cause of my annoyance when she had referred to her lost rela- 
lives ; for that she had discovered that the reference to them in- 
flicted pain on me, I could not doubt, so carefully had she of 
late avoided touching on them. Had she heard me utter anything 
in my sleep that betrayed my feelings, or did she consider me 
so wholly selfish that I could not bear to be reminded of painful 
regrets? The first surmise alarmed, the second offended me, 
and then came a third that did both. Did she really think me in- 
sane, and dread exciting me by reverting to the sad events of the 
last year and a-half? Alas! did not these morbid suspicions, 
this monomania, which kept the mind continually fixed on one 
point, prove that, if not quite insane, I bordered closely on in- 
sanity ; and as this reflection passed through my brain, I became 
overwhelmed with terror. 

At one of the inns where we stopped for the night on our 
journey, Louisa happened to take up a newspaper, and began, 
thinking it might amuse me, to read portions of it aloud, mj 
eyes were unconsciously fixed on her face, while hers were bent 
on the paper, when, after reading two or three paragraphs, I 
saw her shudder and lay d4)wn the journal. 

<< What has affected you, dearest?" inquired I ; ''and why do 
yminotreadon?" 

''I dislike perusing painful subjects, and especially at night," 
replied she, " for they are apt to haunt one in sleep." 

What was the painful subject you met with? " asked I. 
' Something very dreadful. 4 man , for many years esteemed 
and respected by his neighbours, and beloved by his family, has 
been arrested for a murder committed many years ago. The body 
of his victim, which he buried in a deep pit in the neighbourhood 
of his dwelling, has been discovered ; and a sleeve-button , bear- 
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ing his crest and initials, foand in theptf, has led lo his being 
accused of the crime, and arrested/' 

I felt the blood rash to my bead ; my brain seemed to burn ; 
my eyes could scarcely discern surrounding objects; and my 
heart beat so tumultuonsly , that I fancied its throbbings must be 
audible to my wife , as I listened to her words. I did not attempt 
to speak, for I was conscious that such an effort must inevitably 
betray my deep emotion ; but I gasped for breath , and sank back 
on the sofa on which I had been seated. 

'<&ood heavens! you are ill — very ill T' exclaimed my wife, 
rushing to my assistance, and loosening my neck-cloth. She 
held to my lips a glass of water snatched from the table. I drank 
a few drops of it, but not without great diffioalty, for the power 
of swallowing seemed impaired. 

'^ Where do you suffer? what is it you feel?" demanded my 
wife , her face expressive of the deepest alarm and anxiety. 

^<Only an attack of my old complaint, spasms at the heart," 
replied I, in broken words, ''but they have passed away now, 
and I am nearly well." 

''Heaven be praised!" murmured she, pressing me fondly 
to her heart; "but indeed, my beloved, these sudden attacks 
are very alarming ; and you must— yes, indeed you must, con- 
sult some clever physician for a remedy.*' 

She watched every change in my face with a tender anxiety 
that could not be counterfeited; pressed her cool hand to my 
burning brow, on which it fell, refreshing it like the breath of 
evening coming after a sultry day; sent to the apothecary of the 
little town for a bottle of camphoi^alep, and lavished on me all 
those tender attentions which only women, and intelligent, af- 
fectionate ones, can bestow on the object of their love, without 
being fussy or obtrusive. . 

Happy, thrice happy, may he consider himself , whatever be 
his trials, who is blessed with the affection of a pure and gentle 
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woman ; if it forms not a shield to guard him against the assaults 
of misfortune, it, at least, furnishes a salve to heal the wounds 
inflicted by it. This salve, this blessing, was mine; but in the 
ingratitude which ever forms one of the peculiar characteristics of 
selfishness, and in the engrossment of all my faculties in the one 
absorbing thought that haunted me, I prized not the blessing lent 
me by Providence until I had lost it, and live to mourn, with a 
never-djing repentance, my blindness, my ingratitude. Well 
and truly has it been said, that the misfortunes brought on us by 
our own follies are precisely those most difficult to be borne , for 
self-reproach adds bitterness to them. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Will it be believed , that eyen while yet conscious of the 
tender care lavished on me, while listening to the low, gentle, 
sweet voice , attering only words of affectionate aniiety for my 
health, I could not divest myself of a suspicion that my wife 
either doubted my sanity, or suspected that some guilty secret 
was connected with what she termed my nervousness? Yes, that 
pure, that noble mind, incapable of suspicion, I dared to doubt. 
Why did she avoid reading aloud the paragraph that had so vio- 
lently agitated me? She surely must have had some motives for 
it? And I conjured up various ones, all most alarming to me, 
and unjust to her, to account for so simple a circumstance as her 
not wishing to read a painful detail , and which she eiplained 
with a candour that would have satisfied any one with feelings - 
less morbid, and a mind less suspicious than mine, that she was 
actuated by no other motive than the natural one assigned. I 
tfsked myself whether it could be possible that my sudden illness 
on her reading the paragraph aloud, could have escaped her no-- 
tice , or could have failed to awaken suspicion of its being the 
cause? and conscience whispered it must be so. Truly has it 
been said, that '^ a guilty conscience needs no accuser." Mine 
was ever on the alert to take alarm, and reason strove in vain to 
subdue the fears conjured up by imagination. 

I dreaded to resign myself to slumber that night, lest I should 
betray what was passing in my mind, and so confirm the suspi- 
cions that I believed my wife must entertain , but I could make no 
excuse for not seeking my pillow when the usual hour of rest ar- 
rived, though, heaven knows, I trembled at the bare notion. 
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Long did I resist (he iofloence of drowsiness , bat at lengtli sleep 
stole on me. I dreamt that iny wife held the newspaper in her 
hand , and was again reading aloud the paragraph that had so 
mach excited me 9 occasionally withdrawing her eyes from the 
paper to watch the effect of the statement on me. I felt her eyes 
filed on my face y not with their usual mild and tender expres- 
sion , but with a cold and keen examination, that chilled mf*^ 
blood. From the fond wife, she seemed metamorphosed into 
the stem accuser, the inexorable judge. Her glance seemed to 
possess the fatal power of the basilisk, for, turn wherever I 
might, it still pursued me, till, maddened, I started from 
slumber, exclaiming ^'Hideme, hide me from those eyes, they 
pierce my brain, they destroy me." 

''My love, my husband, it is me, your own Louisa," said 
my wife, clasping me in her arms, as with distended eye-lids, 
and gasping for breath, I sat up, trembling, and pale as death. 
''You are ill, very ill, dearest," resumed she, looking anxiously 
in my face. 

'^No, only a night-mare," said I, recovering from my terror. 
"What did I say in my slumber? Were you asleep, or did I 
awake you?" 

"I was awake," replied my wife. 

"Ay, always awake," thought L "She never sleeps, but 
keeps constant vigil, to overhear my wild ravings, to verify her 
suspicions. Oh! this is intolerable!" 

"You have not told me what I said in my sleep?" demanded I. 

"Why think of it, dearest?" replied she. 

"But why not tell me?" asked I^ eagerly. 

"You muttered something about hiding you, and of some 
one's eyes destroying you, and were starting from bed when I 
held you back, and awoke you." 

I drew a deep breath, and after a brief pause, said "Yes, I 
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now remember, my dream or nightmare was, of some creature 
"With eyes darting fire into my brain ! " 

^'Yon must not drink tea or coffee at night, my love," said my 
wife, '^for I am sure both are injurious to your health, and im- 
pair your rest." 

I slept no more that night, and when I heard the soft breath- 
ing of my Louisa, calm and peaceful as that of our slambering 
child by her side, I blessed God for this proof that her mind was 
not disturbed by suspicions which my agitation on awaking and 
incoherent exclamations were so calculated to eicite.^ And as I 
lay awake, counting the tedious hours tolled by a neighbouring 
clock, the recollection of the paragraph in the newspaper again 
and again presented itself to my mind. 

Here was an instance of a body, interred for many years 
being at last discovered, and the murderer pointed out by a 
sleeve-button ! Perhaps the owner of the button might have been 
guiltless of the crime. Nevertheless, the evidence of that button 
mast affix the guilt on him, and I shuddered at the possibility that 
when I consigned the remains of my wife's sister to her unhal- 
lowed grave, some proof of my having done so might have been 
interred with them. I tried to remember whether I had missed 
any thing from my person — whether there was a chance of drop- 
ping any article, however small, that could serve to identify me ; 
but although, after a long scrutiny, I could remember that pre- 
vious to going to the cavern I had removed from my person the 
few ornaments I wore, I could not conquer the dread, that, un- 
known to me, some evidence might yet exist that /had buried the 
dead. Then, had not the remains found in the deep pit where 
they had lain so many years been at last discovered? Had not he 
who laid them there, like me, calculated that they would never be 
detected? Why, then, should I count so securely on the eternal 
concealment of the remains interred in the cavern? Alight not 
some idle boys, less timid than the generality, find out the spot? 
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Might not robbers 9 in seeking a place of concealment for their 
plunder, discover it? And some difference of the coloarinthe 
sand, leading to suspicion of hidden booty, tempt them to dig the 
spot, and find the mouldering remains. 

I now recollected, with alarm, that I had never seen the ca- 
vern by day-light, so that, a difference in the colour of the earth 
where it had been dug, might betray cause for suspicion, and 
lead to discovery. All this, though not probable, was yet within 
the bounds of possibility , and I shuddered while I acknowledged 
it to myself. Why had I not again visited the cavern by day-light, 
before I left home, and ascertained what now filled me with such 
alarm? This would have been but a wise precaution, but no, 
fool, madman that I was, I blindly counted on safety, when a 
future day might prove how falsely I had reckoned. 

Then would reason, for a brief period, assert its power, and 
whisper that even should the remains be found during my life^ 
what evidence could point me out as being at all connected with 
their interment. Nay, could it not be made apparent by the tes- 
timony of several persons, that I had never seen the only indivi- 
dual missing from the time of my arrival in the country, that per- 
son being my sister-in-law, whose body was found in the river, 
and afterwards interred ? But ingenious in self-torturing, then 
came the thought, thatif the remains should happen to be found 
before the dress was wholly destroyed, would it not immediately 
be recognized by the nurse and other servants so well acquainted 
with the dead? Yes, it certainly would, and I, thoughtless, and 
madly confiding in the notion that the spot would never be found 
out, had not made away with them! Indeed, a thought of doing 
so never once entered my head ; and if it had, I would have shrank 
from the task ; for, to profane the person of that fair creature by 
disrobing her, would then have appeared nothing short of sacri- 
lege in my eyes, while now, with the terror of the chance of dis- 
covery, banishing every other thought but that of self-preserva- 
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tioDy Ibelieyed I coald ba^e had nerves to fulfil the fearful task, 
rather thaa suffer the dread that now had taken possession of ooe, 
awakened by the paragraph in the newspaper. 

I writhed in inexpressible torture as these thoughts passed 
through my mind. And there, tranquilly sleeping, lay my wife, 
little dreaming that the person dearest to her in life, save our 
child, was enduring a mental agony that she would not have 
wished the most guilty to suffer — an agony that must never be 
revealed — and for which even her tenderness had no balm. There 
were moments, when my feelings, excited to madness, I have 
gazed on her face as she slumbered, until its extraordinary re- 
semblance to that of her departed sister almost led me to the be- 
lief that I now gazed on her. So did the face of the still lovely 
dead look, when, as the bright moon shone on it, I contemplated, 
in an agony of grief and remorse, its wondrous beauty. Never 
could I now behold my wife, without being struck by the strong 
resemblance which, keeping ever alive the memory of the one fa- 
tal event, which embittered a life that might, without it, have 
been blest as was ever that of mortal. My child, too, was stri- 
kingly like her mother, and, consequently, greatly resembled her 
aunt; and frequently would my wife remark on this likeness, and 
press her little girl to her breast fondly, as if the resemblance to 
her lost sister rendered the child more dear to her: while, heaven 
knows, it proved a fresh source of pain to me. 

My moodiness and waywardness, though they failed to obli- 
terate my wife's tenderness for me, nay, more, I believe, even 
increased it, by the pity it engendered in her gentle heart, seemed 
to cast a spell over us, that made itself felt by a reserve and con- 
straint on her part, which, though originating in her affection, 
which caused a fear of uttering anything that could excite my 
gloom or sadness, nevertheless, added to both, by reminding 
me of her consciousness that this self-control and forbearance 
towards me, were necessary. To appear in tbe eyes of an idolized 
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wife, as a poor, weak, nervous valetadinarian, against whose 
infirmities of mind she must ever be on her guard, lest she ex- 
cited them into greater activity, was most humiliating ; and there 
were moments, when , far from appreciating this angelic good- 
ness of hers, I was ready to call in question its motives, and to 
resent its result. If, as was frequently the case, I caught her 
eyes fixed anxiously on my face, instead of meeting her glance 
with one of answering tenderness,! have either shrank away from 
it in confusion, like a criminal who cannot meet the gaze of his 
judge, or a hypocondriac who is offended by the examination of 
his physician. If she continued to look at me after I had detected 
her glance, I felt suspicious and hurt; if, on the contrary, she 
turned away her eyes, I mentally accused her of being a detected 
spy on my looks, instead of blessing her in the fulness of a grate- 
ful heart as she merited, for these proofs of tender interest and 
anxiety for my health. 

And now, by slowjournies, we had reached our destination, 
which was Torquay, in Devonshire. We had both heard much of 
its salubrity, and the beauty of its scenery ; nor were our expec- 
tations of the latter disappointed, for my Louisa was delighted 
with the beautiful villas in the vicinity, and the fine prospects 
they commanded ; while my moodiness seemed to fade away be- 
fore the influence of the mild climate, and fine natural produc- 
tions it called into life. 

Grati/ied by the improvement in my spirits, Louisa expressed 
a wish that we should hire one of the pretty villas, embosomed in 
trees, that had so strongly excited our admiration ; and after a 
few days passed at the inn, we took possession of it. 

Busied in forming our little establishment, the first week left 
DO time for the indulgence of those gloomy reveries, which had« 
within the last two years, become habitual to me ; and my wife^ 
with all the natural buoyancy of her character, before grief and 
anxiety had clouded it, began to resume the smiles that added 
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sueh attraction to her fair and delicate face, while I marked the 
change with a pleasure long a stranger to my breast. And yet, 
there were moments when it struck me, that these smiles were 
forced, the better to conceal from me the anxiety to which my 
strange conduct must have given birth, so ingenious is suspicion 
in self-tormenting, and so prone was I to see every thing through 
the distorted medium of my fears. 

Our child, too, grew daily more rosy and playful. Often 
would its dear mother place her on my knee, and the child would 
nestle her little head in my bosom, or smile in my face, or pat 
my cheeks with her little dimpled fingers. At such moments , I 
forgot my chagrin, and felt happy; but, alas! these gleams of 
joy were but of brief duration. Some unfortunate allusion to the 
past, inadvertently made by my wife, would, in a moment, 
put all my happiness to flight, and leave me, if possible, 
more moody than before, by the sudden contrast to my late 
feelings. 

And now I sought oblivion of my cares in reading. I perused 
works the most likely to excite an interest in my mind,, and oc- 
casionally they succeeded in effecting this; but if certain words 
occurred in the page — such as rock, precipice, cavern — though 
merely descriptive of scenery, and bearing no reference whatever 
to the tragical incident that gave a colour to my life — that fatal 
event was instantly brought as vividly before my eyes as the night 
it occurred — and I fell into a train of painful thoughts, that pre- 
cluded reading for the rest of the day. 

My wife, always an early riser, was accustomed to walk out 
in the morning while I slept, accompanied by the nurse-maid and 
her child. She spoke of having met a very interesting lady, 
similarly accompanied, who had taken great notice of our little 
girl. This lady, after meeting my wife a few times, stopped the 
nurse-maid , and asked permission to kiss our child , enquired 
its age, which happened to be nearly the same as that of hers^ 
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who was not so large , commended the beauty of oar little one, 
which was a direct road to the fond mother's heart; and, in 
short, an acquaintance had sprung up between the two youthful 
mothers, who met generally every morning in their walks, and, 
finding a sympathy in their tastes, took a mutual fancy to each 
other. Seeingthattheir meetings gave pleasure to my Louisa, I 
had not the courage to express my dislike to her forming an in- 
timacy with a total stranger, of whom we knew nothing, ex- 
cept that she lived in one of the villas in our neighbourhood, 
was pretty, lady-like, doted on her child, and greatly ad- 
mired ours. 

Her husband was absent — their first parting, as she told 
Louisa, and she expressed so much regret at their temporary 
separation, and such a desire for his return, as to convince 
Louisa that her new acquaintance was as fond a wife as a mother. 
This was an additional attraction in her eyes. A fond wife and 
mother must be amiable, and there could be no reason why she 
should not cultivate an intimacy, which every interview served to 
ripen into friendship. Had I been the cheerful companion and 
tender friend she had expected to find in me, she would not have 
experienced the desire to form a friendship with any one else ; 
but, accustomed to the constant society of her lost sister, her 
second self, as she used to call her, as well as to that of her ex- 
cellent and highly gifted mother, their deaths had occasioned a 
void in her breast, which I, in the selfish indulgence of my 
moodiness, had not sought to fill up; and though she still loved 
me fondly, tenderly, she had discovered that she, nevertheless, 
wanted a friend to whom she could reveal all her thoughts , with- 
out the dread of giving pain or exciting gloom, and fancied that 
in our handsome neighbour she had found this friend. 

Speaking of her one day in terms of high commendation, she 
expressed a wish , if I had no objection , to invite her to spend an 
evening with us. 
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If you have set your heart on it/' replied I y "and if my so- 
ciety is so irksome to you as to render the presence of this new 
acquaintance so very desirable, I will make no objection; though 
I confess I have a great dislike to female friendships , and more 
especially to those formed by chance , and with a perfect 
stranger." 

My wife blushed, and a shade of disappointment passed over 
her expressive face. 

''Let us think no more of it, dearest," was her gentle 
reply. 

"My new frie — " 

And here she paused and blushed again, substituting ac- 
quaintance for friend, which she had half uttered. 

"My new acquaintance is so agreeable, so artless, and so 
good-natured, that I thought her society might amuse and inter*- 
est you, as well as me, or I should not have proposed enga- 
ging her." 

"I require no society but yours," answered I, coldly; "and 
I had hoped mine would be sufficient for your happiness." 

There was more of reproach than tenderness in the manner 
in which I uttered these words, and she felt it, for she turned 
pale, and her eyes filled with tears, which she tried to 
conceal. 

"What, tears!" eiclaimed I, sternly. "Pray wipe them 
away, and at once write to your new friend to come here. Put 
my feelings out of the question , for I should be sorry that they 
interfered with your happiness." 

"Happiness is a strong word," said my wife, gravely. "That 
blessing depends wholly on you, and our child, and has nothing 
-to do with any one else." 

"Nevertheless, you shed tears when I expressed my dislike 
to your forming an intimacy with a woman who, ten days ago, 
was a perfect stranger to you." 
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'^Indeed, yoa mistake my feelings/' observed my wife. ''It 
vas the coldness, may I add the sternness, of your manner, so 
unnsaal, that moved me. You are right, I dare say. You know 
so much more of the world than I do, who have passed all my life 
in solitude. Nay, smile not at my simplicity, when I confess 
that it never occurred to me to inquire the name of my new 
frie — , that is, my new acquaintance, and that if I obeyed your 
commands to write an invitation to her, I should not know how to 
direct the note." 

Far from being disarmed by this naive confession, which 
ought to have brought me to her feet, to solicit her pardon for 
having for a moment pained her, I delivered a lecture, more 
resembling that of a harsh pedagogue to his pupil than an advice 
from a fond husband to his wife, on the imprudence of forming 
acquaintance with persons whose characters, nay, whose very 
names, were unknown, and who might, under the most cap- 
tivating exteriors, conceal the most reprehensible qualities. 

^*Be assured I shall never again fall into the error of forming 
any acquaintance unknown to you," observed my wife. ''But 
pray do not imagine, inexperienced as I acknowledge myself to 
be, that with regard to my own sex, I could be deceived so far as 
to mistake an artful or designing woman for an innocent and 
amiable one; no, I feel as convinced that this lady is in every 
way worthy, as if I had known her for years.' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

AxTHOUGH the warmth with which Looisa Touched for the 
worthiness of her new friend annoyed me, I coald not resist ad- 
miring the purity of mind which, judging Qthers by a self-know- 
ledge, endowed all with whom she was brought in contact with 
some portion of the goodness with which she herself was so richly 
gifted. There is no surer proof of superiority and purity in wo- 
men than their freedom from suspicion and belief in virtue; and 
if this confidence in their fellow mortals should occasionally be 
misplaced, its source is so admirable, that we should infinitely 
prefer it to that wisdom which is the forced fruit of worldly love, 
never acquired except at the cost of that purity of mind which is 
one of the greatest charms of the sex. There are many who have 
retained, and deservedly, unspotted reputations , and are wholly 
incapable of the slightest misconduct, yet have, unfortunately, 
been placed in positions where a knowledge of the dereliction of 
others from the true path has been forced on them; but this 
knowledge , however it may serve as a beacon , has sullied the 
purity of their thoughts, and deteriorated from their natural 
goodness, by teaching them to doubt. 

The following morning my Louisa did not take her accus- 
tomed walk, and her cheeks looked the paler for the omission. 
I told her that this was wrong, and requested she would not 
forego an innocent pleasure. The truth is, that after a few hours' 
communing with myself, I became sensible of the unreasonable- 
ness of thwarting her desires, and anxious to atone for the formal 
lecture of the previous day. 

While we were yet conversing on the subject, a double knock 
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at the door^ras heard, and a sen'ant announced that a lady wished 
to see his mistress. 

The new acquaintance of my wife entered ere he had time to 
conduct her to our sitting-room , and as cordially shaking hands 
with Louisa as if they had been friends for years, explained that, 
fearing my wife's absence had been occasioned by illness, she 
had called to inquire after her health. '^I should have sent," 
added the stranger, and she laughed joyously while she spoke, 
*' but I did not know your name. Is it not romantic and delight- 
ful , that we should have become friends, yes, absolutely friends, 
without ever inquiring each other's names?" and then she 
laughed again, with that child-like gaiety which is so captivating 
in the young and handsome. 

'^This is my husband/' said my wife, still holding the hand 
of the stranger, and leading her to the sofa, on which she seated 
herself with all the ease of manner of an habitue. She was sin- 
gularly beautiful, possessed a most interesting countenance, with 
lively, but gentle manners. When looking from one to the other 
of these two fair and youthful matrons, both still in the flower of 
youth, I could not help thinking they were formed to be friends. 
The same artlessness and gentleness characterised both ; but the 
cheerfulness of the stranger, probably from her never having en- 
dured any trials, was more constant and joyous than that of 
Louisa. Her gaiety was infectious. It was like a sunbeam , dif- 
fusing light and pleasure around her. 

^<Now you have made me acquainted with your husband, I 
hope soon to make you acquainted with mine," said the stranger: 
'* though, by the way, you have not told me his name." And 
she laughed again. <'But what 's in a name?" resumed she; 
« <the rose (continuing the quotation) by any other name would 
smell as sweet.' The ugliest name in the world could not impair 
the effect you produce ," and she looked fondly at my wife ; ^^and 
yet, somehow or other, I am sure yours must be a pretty name 
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'<It Is /\ Herbert, my wife was on the point of ottering; but 
the stranger, gracefully placing her beautiful little hand on her 
lips, eiclaimed, ''No, no, you must not tell me; I would not 
for anything destroy the romance of our acquaintance. It will be 
so delightful to tell my husband (who, entre notis^ be it said, 
spoils me dreadfully,) that the friend — for, mind, I insist on 
our being as dear friends as if we had quarrelled through our 
childhood, as most female friends have done — the friend, I say, 
whom I most love , does not know my name , and I am ignorant 
of hers. And then I '11 bring him here, and you too will, I am 
convinced, become friends with him at once, for he is the dearest, 
best of human beings , and never committed a fault, unless it may 
be the having chosen such a little madcap as me for his wife." 
And her joyous laugh again echoed in the room. 

It was impossible to resist the winning manners, the artless 
smiles , and the friendliness of this fascinating being. Even my 
moodiness gave way before her, and Louisa's gaiety returned. 

''Now, let me see your beauteous little girl?" said she. 

The child was brought in, and instantly recognised the lady, 
who took it on her knee, called it by a hundred endearing names, 
played with it until the child laughed and uttered various sounds 
of joy, and suffered itself to be kissed and played with, to the in* 
finite satisfaction of the fair stranger, as well as its own. 

"I must bring my little girl to visit this darling to-morrow," 
said she. " How I wish she was only half so pretty as yours. But 
I must not be dissatisfied , for my Matilda is a dear good pet, and 
so sweet tempered. You and I shall sit nursing together, n*eit 
eepas? like the mothers of Paul and Virginia. What a pity that 
one of our treasures is not a boy, for then they would be sure to 
fall in love with each other hereafter. See how grave your hus- 
band looks. I am sure he thinks me half mad. Don't you?" and 
she turned her beaming face towards me as if we had been old 
friends. 
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No, ootmad," replied I, with somethiog like an attempt 
at gallantry, "but calculated to make others so." 

"That is a very suspicious compliment; is it not, my dear 
friend? " remarked she to my wife. 

"He never pays compliments," was the answer. 

"So much the worse, for now it is clear he thinks that I am 
likely to drive my husband mad. But don't think any such thing, 
grave Sir, for he likes my foolish ways, and says he hopes I may 
remain a child until I play with my grandchildren. But, bless 
me, only look at the time-piece. What an unconscionable visit 
I have paid you ! You will probably never let me in again ," and 
she put on a contrite look. 

My wife and I both assured her that her visit had given us un- 
feigned pleasure. 

"Well, then, may I renew it this evening?" asked she; "I 
am so solitary when my darling is put to bed , that I fall into low 
spirits , and grow unreasonable and impatient for my husband's 
return, although I know he will come to me the moment he can. 
My poor eyes suffer when I read long by candlelight, and as he 
always reads aloud to me in the evening, I am without resource 
in his absence. Never did he leave me before , and never will f 
suffer his absence again. You '11 let me come, wont you?" 

And she bade us an affectionate adieu, and went away, 
leaving us charmed with her. 

" I am so glad you like her," said my wife. " There is some- 
thiog quite exhilarating in her gaiety, and it suits the character of 
her beauty , too , perfectly. She has told me so much about her 
husband, that I am sure he must be a very superior and amiable 
man." 

I know not why it was, but I felt displeased at my wife's being 
so ready to take for granted that the husband of her friend was so 
superior and amiable. W^as it, could it, be meant as a reproach 
to ma? I pondered over this for some time ; but when the even- 
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ing again brought our fair visitant in high spirits at having' re- 
ceived a letter from her husband, announcing his return at no 
distant day, I yielded unconsciously to the genial influence she 
exercised, and we spent a few hours most agreeably. The vivacity 
of her mind , the sprightliness and talent that marked her conver- 
sation , exciting new trains of thought, produced a most salutary 
effect on me. If, for a moment, I relapsed into moodiness, she 
usurped the privilege of an old friend to reproach or banter me. 

''You spoil this good man; indeed you do," observed she, 
addressing my wife. ''You should not let him fancy (forlie 
assured it is only hypochondriasis) that he is ill or low-spirited. 
Scold him well whenever he assumes a grave aspect, instead of 
looking anxious and alarmed, as I saw you do half-a-dozen times 
at least to-day and this evening, when he sank into a reverie. 
Show him no quarter, give him no time for reflection*, and I will 
answer for it, you, as well as he, will find the advantage of my 
prescription." 

Louisa looked timidly at me, to see how I bore this persiflage, 
and wondering that, on the very first day of my acquaintance with 
her vivacious friend, she should treat me so very unceremonious- 
ly ; but when she observed that, malgre my efforts to look serious, 
I could not resist the playfulness of our guest, she ventured to join 
in the laagh in which her new friend was indulging at my expense. 

The next day, and the following, a great portion of each, and 
the whole of the two evenings , were passed by this fascinating 
person at our villa, and every hour revealing some new attraction 
in her, and, above all, the artlessnesswith which she betrayed her 
admiration and affection for my wife, gained on my good-will so 
rapidly, that reserved and shy as my habits were, I lost all con- 
straint with her, and enjoyed her society as much as Louisa did, 
who really, short as their acquaintance had been, already loved her 
as a sister. 

The third evening from the first she had spent with us, the fair 
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stranger, my wife, and I, were chatting together on as cordial 
terms as if we had known each other all our lives. She began 
forming plans for the excursions we were to make together when 
her husband arrived, of the visit we were to make them at their 
seat in Yorkshire, she clapping her pretty little hands together with 
child-like glee at the pleasure she anticipated, when her servant 
arrived with a note for her. She hurriedly opened it, blushed 
to her very temples as she perused it, and arose to depart. 

^^ My husband is arrived," said she., <<and instead of coming 
for me, asl leftword he was to do, he makes some foolish excuse, 
and begs me to return home as soon as possible. I shall certainly 
give him a severe scolding for his^obedieooe to my commands ; 
that is, if I can restrain my joy at seeing him sufOciently to scold. 
Really, men are insupportable, are they noiy chdre amief* turning 
to my wife, as she tied on her bonnet, and wrapped herself in her 
shawl. '^My tyrant," resumed she, ^^ will soon become as un- 
manageable as yours, if I don't at once assert my dignity. Look 
there, read his absurd note," and she threw it to me, as, after 
having embraced Louisa, she hastily left the room, declining my 
offer to conduct her to her home. 

^'What does the husband of our charming friend say?" 
inquired Louisa, as, leaning on my shoulder, she glanced over the 
contents of the note which I had began reading. They were as 
follows : — 

^'I am this moment arrived, and, impatient asl am to see you, 
I bannot, for reasons which I will give you when we meet, go for 
you, as you wished me to do, to Mr. Herbert's. 

''You see that, although you don't know it, I am already 

acquainted with the name of your new friends, which I learned 

from one of our servants, when I inquired where you were. But 

more of this hereafter. 

"Your fond husband, 

''Georgk Neyulb." 
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^^ George NeYille/' repeated I. ^^How very strange," the blood 
raahiDg to my very temples. 

''Yes, very straDge/' reiterated my wife, imaginiDg that my 
words] referred to the parport of the note , and not to the Dame, 
which I instantly recognized as that of my old school-fellow. 

''One might really be led to think that the discovery of our 
name presented the obstacle to which this Mr. Neville allades/' 
observed Louisa, the mantling blash of wounded pride and self- 
respect mounting to her brow. 

The remark offended me, and the more so, that I knew it to be 
founded on truth ; and when I caught her eyes fixed on my face, as 
if waiting for an answer to her supposition, or as if watching the 
effect it produced on me, I turned away vexed at the scrutiny, aad 
anxious to coneeal my emotion. Instead of simply stating the 
fact that a Mr. Neville, probably this very person, had been a 
school-fellow of mine, with whom I had been on such cold 
terms, that a meeting could not be agreeable to either party, I 
gave no hint whatever of the circumstance. The motive of this 
disingenuousness originated in a dread of being questioned as to 
the cause of my coldness with Neville, to relate the particulars of 
which, would not only be painful and humiliating to me, but would 
probably impair the respect and esteem I was so desirous my 
wife should entertain for me. 

"You don't tell me your opinion, dearest?" said Louisa, 
gravely. 

This pertinacity, so unusual on her part, increased my ill- 
humour, and there was a sternness in my manner, when affecting 
to forget the former remark, I reiterated the words "My opinion 
on what ! " 

"On the passage in Mr. Neville's letter that seemed to me to 
imply that the discovery of our name was the obstacle to his 
coming here." 

I had forgot all about it," replied I. "In truth, such a 
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puerility was not worth remembering. Our name could have 
nothing to do in the matter; but I suppose^ that knowing his wife 
to be very giddy and unguarded, facts which her mode of making 
our acquaintance proves, he meant his not coming for her a 
reproof, and his remark that lie had already discovered our name, 
though she was still ignorant, of it as another. You must admit, 
Louisa, that although a very charming and fascinating person, 
Mrs.Neville i^very.giddy and unguarded. She knew nothingwhat- 
ever of us, yet forced, yes, absolutely forced her acquaintance on 
us. We might be the very reverse of respectable, for aught she 
knew to the contrary; she took not even the trouble to inquire our 
name, yet with an impetuosity to be met only in novels where the 
heroines rush into each other's arms at first sight, and vow eternal 
friendship, she made your acquaintance without introduction, 
came to our house, and established herself here with all the ease 
^nd confidence of an old friend. Is it not natural that her husband 
should disapprove, and resent such unthinking conduct, such a 
perfect solecism in etiquette and worldly usage ; and I shall not 
be surprised, if, as a punishment to her, he should let the 
acquaintance drop." 

I said this, to prepare Louisa for the line I fully expected 
Neville would adopt, but it by no means answered the desired end, 
for she observed, — 

'^ I am so ignorant of worldly usages, that I am a bad judge on 
this subject, but candour obliges me to say, that when I saw a 
young mother, morning after morning, walking in the same path 
as myself, and apparently as fondly devoted to her child as I am 
to mine, I observed her with pleasure. Her beauty, and looks of 
kindness attracted; her notice of my child gratified me, and 
when she addressed me, I was quite as willing to make her 
acquaintance as she was to make mine. I could have certified 
that she was good, gentle, and pure-minded, and she, it appears, 
at once judged as favourably of me. You men, know not, cannot 
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^now^ the free masonry that exists between young mothers. A 
glance, a smile makes them acquainted. There was the blue sky 
above our heads, the calm sea beneath us, the umbrageous trees, 
the green fields, the flowery hedgerows; the carol of birds, and 
the breaking of the waves on the shore, were the only sounds that 
broke on our ears ; and with two persons so ignorant of the cere- 
monious etiquette of society, it is not to be wondered at that we 
forget the propriety, if not the necessity, of a formal introduction. 
I say this,'' continued Louisa with much more animation than I 
had ever previously seen her evince, 'Uo prove that Mrs. Neville 
was no more culpable of giddiness or unguardedness than myself. 
Had I met her advances with coldness, which it never could enter 
my head to do, she certainly would not have come here." 

''Then let this serve as a lesson," said I, gravely, ''not to 
break from the established usages of society, for be assured 
certain codes of etiquette were not formed until the necessity of 
such were felt," and I left the room to prevent the continuance 
of a discussion , in which I felt I should have the worst of the 
argument, so disposed was my wife to think well of her new 
friend, and so desirous to exculpate her from the charge of 
giddiness* Hitherto, Louisa had never offered any opposition 
to my opinions. If she adopted them not, she at least allowed 
them to pass unquestioned. Her warmth on this occasion, 
although it surprised and annoyed me, bore evidence not only 
to the generosity of her character, but also that she could think 
for herself — and this displeased me. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

The neit day I noticed that Louisa appeared anxious and 
unsettled. She frequently walked to the window^ looked out, 
then sate down again, took up her work, or a book, and in 
short, exhibited indubitable evidence of what, in vulgar par- 
lance, is termed fidgetiness, a disease, if it may be so con- 
sidered, of which I had never before seen the slightest symptom 
in her. Well did I divine the cause. She expected an early visit 
from her friend, and the indulgence of this expectation displeased 
me, knowing as I did, that it would not be gratified. 

As the day wore away without the anticipated visit, or an 
explanatory note why it was so long deferred, her restlessness 
increased, and with it my dissatisfaction. Why should she 
attach so much importance to seeing a person of whose existence 
ten days before she was ignorant? Why not be satisfied with 
my society alone, as I was with hers? Such reflections in- 
creased my moodiness. I took up a book, with which I pre- 
tended to be occupied, but my eye was more frequently directed 
to my wife's face, than to the pages. 

I proposed a walk to her, but she declined, on the plea that 
she should be sorry to miss seeing her friend, and Mr. Neville. 

"I am sure he must be a most amiable and excellent person,'' 
said Louisa, ''for his wife has told me so much of his high prin- 
ciples, generosity, goodness of heart,, and equanimity of tem- 
per, that I have formed a high nation of him, notwithstanding 
the mysterious passage in his letter^ which I confess has excited 
my curiosity." 

These commendations annoyed me> and the more so ^ as I 
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fancied that Louisa laid a particular emphasis on the words equa- 
nimity of temper. This was a qualiOcation which conscience 
whispered me I was far from possessing, for the trials I had 
endured had soured and irritated a temper not naturally bad ; 
and, though well aware that I was but a cheerless companion 
to my gentle wife, I could not bear that she should be made 
more sensible of this painful fact, by the striking contrast pre- 
sented by the husband of her friend , as related by his wife. 

''You must not place implicit faith in the praises bestowed 
by Mrs. Neville on her lord and master/' observed I, after one 
of those long pauses which so continually occurred on my part 
in our tSte-Ortetes. 

''Have you then ever met him, or heard aught to his dis- 
advantage?" inquired Louisa, anxiously. 

I hesitated at uttering the positive falsehood of denying that 
I had met him, and knew the nobleness of his character, so I 
avoided the question by saying. ''I did not precisely refer to 
Mr. Neville, when I said the praises of husbands by their wives 
must not be too much depended upon. I dare say that you, 
dearest, boasted as much of my merits, or rather supposed 
merits, to your friend, as she did of her husband's?" 

''No, not quite," replied Louisa, ingenuously, her cheek 
colouring as she spoke. '* First, because she is so animated, 
and so much more loquacious than I am , that she gave me little 
opportunity to talk ; and secondly, praising one's husband seems 
to me very like commending oneself." 

The truthfulness and simplicity of this answer did not satisfy 
me. I took it into my head that there was a mental reservation in 
it; in fact, that not liking to reveal my gloomincbs of temper, 
my habitual silence, she had avoided any mention of me. 

"Yes," resumed I, "your friend is indeed very loquacious. 
Heaven be praised, that in this instance you do not resemble 
her. Such a companion would drive me mad." 
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Yet yoa appeared amused and interested by her conver- 
sation. I never saw you smile so often before , and marking 
how much her gaiety restored your cheerfulness, I wished that 
I possessed a portion of it in order sometimes to enliven you. 
I, too, felt its cheering influence. It reminded me of my girlish 
days/' and she sighed deeply, ''when my liveliness used to 
draw smiles from — " 

Her voice faltered , tears started to her eyes, and she walked 
Co the window to conceal them. 

At that moment a servant brought a note for her, which she 
hurriedly opened, and she blushed deeply, as her eyes ran over 
the lines. 

''Who have you heard from?" asked I, well knowing that 
she had no acquaintance at Torquay, except Mrs. Neville, and 
consequently that the letter must be from her. She handed to 
me, and then again turned to the window. 
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You will be surprised , and I flatter myself as sorry as I am, 
when I tell you that when you receive this, I shall be some miles 
away on my journey to London. I had formed such pleasant pro- 
jects for the next few weeks, to be passed in your society, dear 
Mrs. Herbert, and now my husband hurries me off to town, 
where business claims bis presence. It is the first time I have 
had reluctance or regret in obeying his wishes. I should so have 
liked to see you again, for you have made yourself a place in my 
affection that absence will not destroy. Heaven bless you ! Kiss 
your darling's lips for me, and give my compliments to Mr. Her- 
bert. The carriage is at the door, and I have only time to add 
that though we may meet no more, I shall always remember you 
dearly. "Mart Neville." 
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How very strange this sudden departure seems," observed 
Louisa. ''Coupled with Mr. Neville's note of last night, it really 
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appears as if he did not wish her to cultivate friendship with us^ 
and hurried her away to avoid it." 

I felt she rightly divined; yet, to avoid explanations , I was 
forced to deny it. 

<<Why/' demanded I, *' should Mr. Neville have any objec- 
tion to his wife's friendship for you? There can be no reason 
that we should think so meanly of ourselves as to admit the pos- 
sibility of ought so humiliating. The most fastidious can dis- 
cover nothing in us to furnish a reason for avoidance , so do not» 
my dear Louisa, allow yourself to attach any importance to what, 
after all , may have proceeded from the simplest cause. Men 
have business connected with their properties , with which they 
do not always entrust their wives. They may be often called 
away on the shortest notice ; and your acquaintance has been 
80 brief with Mrs. Neville , that her husband would hardly have 
thought that any more ceremony than a farewell note could be 
necessary towards us." 

''Yes, that I can imagine/' replied Louisa. ''But why say 
nothing of the invitation given us to visit them in the country. 
Why add 'though we may meet no more?'" 

*'You forget that Mrs. Neville is a high flown romantic per- 
son, who, annoyed at being forced to leave a new friend, in 
the fervour and exaggeration of her character, writes as if she 
were bidding you an eternal farewell. There are many such 
persons in the world, who, with heads heated by novel-reading, 
fancy themselves wretched at parting with some imaginary 
friend. > Mrs. Neville is one of these, and wished that her 
parting from you should partake the romantic character that 
marked the commencement of your acquaintance." 

"You do her injustice; indeed you do," said Louisa. "Be 
assured that she is warm-hearted, kind, and truthful." 

" I will give her credit for every virtue and good quality with 
which you, my dear, in the plenitude of your generosity, choose 
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to endow her," replied I, '* provided you let the subject drop. 
Think of her only as children do of the pretty butterflies that 
cross their path during a summer's walk, attracting them by 
their gay colours into a chase, which amuses for a short time, 
but generally ends in disappointment; for whether the insect be 
caught or escape, disappointment follows. If caught, its beauty 
is impaired, if not destroyed , by the grasp of its captor; if it 
escapes, it is regretted for a moment, and then forgotten. So 
with those summer friends formed by chance: if retained, time 
proves that they are much less attractive than they appeared at 
first ; if they depart, they should be thought of no more." 

My wife shook her head dissentingly, and I felt that my 
simile was too lame and impotent to serve my scheme of turning 
her thoughts from her friend. 

And now we relapsed into our former dull and cheerless 
tiie-a-tStes. A new prohibited subject was added to the pre- 
vious ones; for Louisa, in compliance with my implied desire, 
never mentioned the Nevilles; although, on several occasions, 
the subject arose to her lips, as I could perceive by her sudden 
pauses in the midst of a sentence that was evidently leading to it. 
They often , too, recurred to my mind. Their sudden departure 
was a new proof of his generosity, and I understood it. He 
wished to avoid renewing acquaintance with me ; yet how avoid 
it, with the intimacy that had sprung up between our wives, 
without betraying his disapprobation of me, and so inflicting 
pain on mine? To prevent this he had at once removed from 
Torquay ; and I felt grateful for his tact and delicacy. 

How strange is it that, although the memory of one fatal 
event haunted and filled my mind, ever interposing a dark cloud 
between sunshine and me, and continually reminding me of the 
truth of the lines of Moore — which I often caught myself re- 
peating. 
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^^ One fatal reraembrance — one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o'er our joys and our woes ; 
To which life nothing brighter nor darker can bring — 
For which joy has no balm, nor affliction no sting I* 
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I was^ nevertheless, highly sensitWe to the assaults of minor 
troubles. I keenly felt the annoyaDce which the untoward meeting 
with Mrs. Neville had brought on us; ^nd while making light of 
it to Louisa, it opened old wounds, which bled not the less, 
notwithstanding the more recent and terrible one, that bid fair 
never more to heal. 

There was a gravity in the air [and manner of my wife ever 
since the abrupt departure of the Nevilles that greatly vexed me. 
Could it be possible that she had divined that its cause originated 
in some motive for avoiding any intercourse with me? Had I 
simply and frankly owned that we had been school-fellows, and 
imbibed a mutual dislike, the abrupt departure would have been 
at once accounted for; but no — with the unhappy desire for 
concealment which marked my character, I had left her to dwell 
on a circumstance which my own reason was compelled to admit 
was , to say the least of it, mysterious. Why had I not told her 
the truth? Conscience answered the question. The high opinion 
she had formed of Neville, from all that his wife had told her of 
him, would, I conceived, induce her to think that our mutual 
dislike must have proceeded from some fault on my side rather 
than on his. / should be judged the culpable person because, 
unhappily, I had allowed my moodiness to throw a dark shade 
over any good qualities which I might possess; and contrasting 
the equanimity, the gay and open nature of Neville, with my 
gloom and reserve, even the partiality of a wife could not prevent 
mine from adjudging the superiority over me to him. 

It was the consciousness of this that sealed my lips about my 
former acquaintance with Neville ; but even in the bitterness of 
my feelings I was forced to admit, that Neville as far surpassed 
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me in every respect as even t&e bitterest of my enemies could 
pronounce. Oh ! the pang which a conscious inferiority to a 
man who, if he scorns not, at least avoids one, inflicts! and 
yet who one has no right to demand satisfaction from. 

It was not that I envied Neville. No; I truly and heartily 
admired the noble qualities that had won for him the popularity 
he enjoyed at school and at college, and which, I felt certain, 
would adhere to him 'through life ; but I envied those who pos- 
sessed his esteem , and bitterly repented that I had lost it. My 
heart yearned for a friend, but where was I to seek one? I had 
i;nissed the most favourable opportunities ever afforded of laying 
the foundation of friendship — my school and college days. 
The boy who is an object of dislike in these minor theatres of 
life will have little chance of becoming a popular man when he 
enters on the great stage of the world itself; for he not only 
carries with him the defects which incurred dislike, but goes 
forth with the reputation of unpopularity, which will be pre- 
judicial to him through life. 

I had no relations, and my marriage brought me none. Two 
isolated beings, Louisa and I, stood alone in the world, with 
no relatives or connexions to introduce us into society, or to oc- 
casionally break the monotony of our solitude. I sighed when 
I remembered how gratified my wife had been by the society of 
Mrs. Neville. How rapidly her presence and innocent gaiety 
had made the hours fly the few evenings she had passed ^ith us ; 
and I caught myself wishing that my sweet, gentle, sensitive 
Louisa possessed her gaiety of heart and animation, forgetful 
that it was my gloom and moodiness that had clouded her natural 
cheerfulness, and imposed a constraint which I never had encou- 
raged her to shake off. 

How did the playful gaiety of manner of Mrs. Neville draw 
her out, as sun-beams do the closed flower, until it eipands 
before its genial influence, putting forth its beauty and sweet- 
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ness ; while I was as the cold bleak wind before which the mind 
of this gentle being closed itself, seldom allowing the treasures 
it contained to be revealed. Why could I not place her in a 
chosen circle, where she could soon form friends, and in which 
my moodiness might, if only for a few hours of every day, be 
dissipated, as it was in the society of Mrs. Neville? 

While thus longing for an interruption to the monotony of 
our seclusion, I felt vexed and offended when the sadness or 
abstraction of my wife, betrayed that she , too, though perhaps 
unconsciously, desired society. Sometimes I would make a 
desperate effort to shake off my gloom, and become com- 
panionable. I would read aloud to her while she worked, or 
try to keep up a conversation. But the attempt was seldom 
crowned with success, because the effort was too painful to be long 
sustained, and I soon relapsed into silence and abstraction again. 

Our child grew into health and beauty, and was the idol of 
us both. In her, we had one rallying point of affection, whence 
nought but pleasure could spring; she kept alive in our hearts 
that hopefulness, which, without her, would have been ex- 
tinguished , for we were both fast sinking into a state of des- 
pondency, that seemed every day to increase. Oh! offspring of 
sacred blessing accorded to mortals, who', when they no longer 
indulge hope for themselves, are soothed by its smiles, delusive 
though they may prove for those dearer to them than life. Surely 
the least selfish of all human affections is that of parents for their 
children, which, leading them to look forward to their prosperity 
when they themselves shall be no longer on earth to witness or 
share it, makes them support trials and chagrin that might else 
prompt them to pray for a release from an existence become too 
heavy a burthen to bear. Yes, many a time did I forget my owa 
misery, in gazing on the fair face of my child, and in praying 
that her destiny might be a less cheerless one than that of her 
wretched father. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Restless and unquiet, like all in my unhappy state of mind, 
I fancied that I should be less miserable elsewhere than in my 
present abode. I proposed to Louisa to ct\^nge it, and she 
assented with a readiness that proved that she was no less desi- 
rous than I to leave Torquay. Indeed, ever since the departure 
of Mrs. Neville, she had ceased to take pleasure in the place, 
and 1 foolishly imagined, that in quitting it, and seeking a 
new scene, she would leave behind her the remembrance, of 
that regretted object of her regard, of which every 'walk re- 
minded her. 

'^ Whither shall we direct our course, dearest?" asked I, 
willing to be guided by her wishes. 

''Where you will," was the reply, uttered in a tone of such 
utter despondence, as gave evidence that hope was paralyzed in 
her breast. 

''But have you no preference? " demanded I , almost angrily, 
piqued by the hopelessness of her manner. 

"All places are the same to me," answered she, "and I 
prefer leaving the selection to you." 

"Let us try Sidmouth; that, I have heard, is a healthful 
and quiet place, though a much less picturesque and beautiful 
spot than this." 

"As you like," responded my wife ; and it was settled, that 
at the end of the week we should proceed to Sidmouth. 

Unfortunately, two days preceding the one named for our 
departure, our little girl was taken ill. The best physician in 
the town was called in ; and after some very anxious days, during 
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which our'darling was in imminent danger, by his skill and 
attention she was saved ^ and shortly after pronounced con- 
valescent. 

Fondly as I loved our child, it was not until I saw her in a 
state that threatened every moment to deprive her of life, that I 
became aware how dear she was to my heart, and what agony her 
loss would occasion me. Parents who mix much in the world, 
and partake its amusements, can form little notion of the in«- 
tensity of affectum entertained by those who live in seclnsioo, 
and are in the habit of seeing their offspring many times in the 
day. My child was the sole sun-beam that shed a ray on my 
gloomy existence, and I felt, when I beheld her laid pale, 
emaciated, and almost senseless on her little couch, that if she 
were snatched from me I could no longer bear up against the 
weight of misery that was pressing on my heart. 

I now asked myself how, with such a blessing, I had hitherto 
allowed despair to take possession of my soul? for the previous 
affliction which had clouded my life seemed light in comparison 
to the present threatened one. With what a different eye do we 
contemplate past and present trials! AH the corroding grief 
that had followed the terrible event of the fatal night of my 
mother's funeral, faded away before the menaced death of my 
child, and I believed, as I bent in speechless agony over her 
conch, that if heaven spared her to my prayers, my joy would be 
so great, my gratitude to the Almighty so enduring, that hence- 
forth , I would think only of atoning by every means in my power 
for the evil I had caused, and, triumphing over my own moodi- 
ness, bow with meekness to the chastisement inflicted by 
conscience, and study alone the happiness of my wife and 
child. 

Louisa, pale as marble, watched the face of our child. No 
tear escaped her burning eye-lids, no word dropt from her 
fevered lips. Her life seemed to hang on that of her little girl^ 
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and every other thought was banished. When at length the 
fearful crisis vas passed, and the physician pronounced that 
iwith care, we might count on the recovery of our treasure, the 
change from despair to joy was too great for my poor wife, and 
she sank fainting on the couch of her child. 

It was long ere suspended animation was restored; and 
during her insensibility, amid the alarm and aniiety it excited, 
I marked with a deep pang of remorse the alteration that had 
taken place in my poor Louisa. No longer the blooming creature, 
with symmetrical and rounded, form, she lad become pre- 
maturely care-worn and attenuated, and a curve between her 
brows bore evidence that sorrow and painful thought had left 
their traces there. And all this sad change had previously passed 
unnoticed by me — by me, who, notwithstanding my wayward- 
ness and moodiness, loved her with as true an affection as ever 
warmed the heart of man. The truth was, there was something 
in the clear, calm, searching glance of Louisa, before which 
mine recoiled with such nervous trepidation, that I dared not 
often meet it; for, haunted by the dread that she might have 
overheard some of the words I knew I was wont to utter in my 
sleep, I shrank from her gaze, and consequently did not often 
look on that fair face, so inexpressibly dear to me. 

Now, at last, the havoc wrought on it by care became revealed 
to me, and I trembled lest death, defeated and disappointed of 
his prey in*my child, might aim his dart at the life of my beloved 
wife. There was agony in the thought, but how was that agony 
increased when conscience whispered that it was I who had 
chased the roses of health from her cheek, and planted care in 
her breast! Many and fervent were the vows I made, that hence- 
forth no effort on my part should be wanting to restore peace and 
bring back health to her, although / might never more hope for 
these blessings. And during the gradual recovery of our child, 
1 kept my pledge. I sat by my precious Louisa, day after day. 
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as she watched over oar little girl ; devoted all my attention to 
these two dear objects of my tenderness ; inventing many little 
amusements to beguile the tedious hours of confinement to the 
sick-chamber of my little daughter, who became so fond of me, 
that she could hardly be persuaded to allow me to leave her room. 
I procured the most dainty food, to tempt the feeble appetite of 
Louisa, and evinced such tenderness towards her, that by 
degrees she began to look more like her former self, and to treat 
me with the same confidence that marked her manner during the 
first months of our union. And although this restored confidence 
often led to her unconsciously inflicting many a wound that 
lacerated my heart, by references to the past, and by pointing 
out the increased resemblance of our child to her departed aunt, 
I suffered no symptom to escape that could reveal my pangs, 
which she, in the full belief that my nervous system was re 
stored to a healthy state — a belief that filled her with delight — 
no longer felt under the same constraint as of late. 

The daily visits of the worthy physician , Doctor Western, had 
led to an intimacy with us which, heightened by gratitude for his 
having, under heaven, saved the life of our child, ripened into 
friendship. He had brought his wife and daughter, amiable and 
well-educated women, to visit my wife, who, finding them intel- 
ligent and agreeable, derived so much pleasure from their society, 
that she encouraged their attention; and .one or other ofthena 
looked in most days, and often passed the evening with us. 

My child's health being perfectly re-established, and my 
wife's much improved , we saw no reason to decline a pressing 
invitation from Dr. and Mrs. Western to drink tea with them, to 
meet a few friends. Accordingly, having seen our darling asleep, 
and left her nurse-maid employed with her needle in the room, we 
proceeded to the Doctor's abode. Some fourteen or fifteen per- 
sons formed the circle assembled there, and in two of the number 
I recognised, with no pleasurable feelings, my old fellow-oolle- 
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gian, Mordaunt, T^ith ^hom I had fought a dael, and in his 
vife, the ci-devant Idiss Melville. Dr. Western, according to 
the old fashion peculiar to provincial towns, introduced his guests 
to each other, and as my name was pronounced, I noticed Mor* 
daunt and his wife exchange glances, in which surprise was much 
more visible than satisfaction. They bowed coldly when the in- 
troduction to us took place. The husband looked embarrassed, 
and the wife — who, from a pretty, shy, and timid girl, was 
grown into a flaunting, over-pressed, coquettish-looking woman 
— who, bridled, tossed her head, affected to cast down her eyes 
when she met mine, and, in short, behaved as absurdly as a 
weak and silly country boarding-school girl could possibly do. 
It happened, by chance , that Louisa was seated between the mis- 
tress of the house and Mrs. Mordaunt, who stared at her, if not 
rudely, at least with a degree of curiosity that seemed greatly to 
surprise the object of it. After gazing at Louisa intently, she 
turned her glance to a large mirror on the opposite side of the 
room, as if to compare her own face and form with that of my 
wife, and then she would bridle, simper, and toss her head 
again. As I looked on her, I felt ashamed that I ever could have 
admired, or fancied that I loved such a being, for the contact 
with Louisa was so much to her disadvantage, as to draw atten- 
tion still more to her showy, and, I ma; add, vulgar style of 
beauty, and ill-chosen Gnery. Never had my wife appeared to 
greater advantage than contrasted as she now was by Mrs. Mor- 
daunt. Her calm and beautiful face , her distinguished air, the 
classic shape of her small and finely turned head, with its luxu- 
riant raven tresses bound round it, and the simple elegance of 
her dress, combined to render her one of the most charming 
creatures ever beheld. 

"Have you been long at Torquay?" inquired Mrs, Mor- 
daunt. 

The question being answered, and after a short pause^ Mrs. 
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MordauDt observed^ ''How very ill Mr. Herbert is looking. I 
hardly recognised him , he is so very much changed. I knew him 
when he was at Oxford/' continued the lady ; and she simpered 
and cast her eyes down. '' I dare say you have often heard him 
speak of me?" 

''Not that I remember/' replied Louisa coldly. 

"Perhaps not as Mrs. Mordaunt/' resumed the lady, "but as 
Miss Melville, I 'm sure he has spoken of me." 

"No, I never heard him speak of any one of that name." 

"Then, I am sure it was because he was afraid of making you 
jealous , that he did not tell you how desperately in love he was 
with me, and how he wanted to marry me, and how he fought a 
duel about me with Mr. Mordaunt, and how I preferred Mr. Mor- 
daunt." 

Not a single syllable of this speech escaped my ear; and as I 
listened to it, I felt that I could, with pleasure, see her who 
uttered it consigned to the darkest cell of the county jail, as a pu> 
nishment for her vulgar loquacity on the present occasion. 

Louisa looked at her with undissembled astonishment, and 
there was a degree of natural hauteur in the stateliness of her air, 
as she replied, 

"I confess. Madam, that my husband has never confided to 
me his boyish attachments." 

"How very odd," said the incorrigible Mrs. Mordaunt. "Now, 
my husband has told me of every flame he ever had; and very 
jealous he makes me sometimes, when he talks of them, and 
praises them up to the skies. I was quite a simpleton like when 
I married him, but lately come from school, where Mrs. Dobson, 
the mistress, had taught us that we must seldom speak, and then 
hardly above our breath ; cast down our eyes whenever any gen- 
tleman looked at, or spoke to us. I came to Oxford to live with 
my aunt Mrs. Scuddamore; and Mr. Herbert, your husband, 
was the first young man I knew. He thought when he saw me 
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casting down my eyes every time they met his, just as Mrs. 
DobsOD had taught her yoang ladies, th4it I was in love with him, 
and so perhaps, I might have been, if I had not just then seen 
Mr. Mordaunt, who was so free and easy in his manner, and so 
flashy in his dress, that he took my fancy at once, and I thought 
DO more of Herbert, who was so shy and melancholy like. Quite 
sentimental, as one might say. Well , I married Mr. Mordaunt, 
and ever since we have led such gay lives, going about from one 
watering-place to another, and leaving each the moment the no- 
velty is worn off. We are never dull, for Mr. Mordaunt goes to 
the billiard-room or coffee-room of every place, wfaer<e he soon 
makes friends. He is so free and easy, and he brings them home 
andintroduces them to me, and we make pick-nick parties, and 
hire horses and ride about the country, and go to the plays, where 
there are any, and play cards at night; and as I am generally the 
only lady of the company, all the gentlemen are so polite and at- 
tentive to me, you can't think." 

Louisa became more reserved and stately in her manner, as 
Mrs. Mordaunt naively revealed the mode of life she and her hus- 
band had adopted ; but Mrs. Mordaant's loquacity was not be 
checked, and after a short pause, she resumed, 

'^0! 'tis such good fun having three or four gay young men 
constantly about one. They bring me novels from the circulating 
Hbraries , and such funny novels ! How I laugh when I think how 
shocked Mrs. Dobson, who is the greatest pmde in the world, 
would be, if she saw them ; and would you believe it, they have 
taught me to smoke cigars, which I have got at last to like, thofigh 
I hated them at first, and us^ to quarrel with Mordamt about, 
for he is an inveterate smoker. Do you smoke ? " 

^' Certainly not," was the brief reply. 

^< Well, I can tell you, that the most faehlouaUe ladles at 
Paris smoke, and they are called lionesses. Why, I never could 
make out, not because th^y smoke I suppose! What makes 

Marmadtike Herbert. /. 14 
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**l hardly recollected yoa, Mr. Herbert," observed sbe, ^'yoa 
are so dreadfally changed. I hope you have not been ill. Ob yoa 
need not look so shy, for I have told Mrsl Herbert all about your 
having been in love with me at Oxford." 

**1 really had quite forgotten that circumstance. Madam," 
replied I, gravely, ''and had you not told me of it, I should still 
have believed there was some mistake." 

<' Mistake indeed!" reiterated the lady, **l wonder you can 
deny it when — " 

But here Dr. Western, observing the paleness of my wife, 
came up, and drawing her arm gently within his, insisted on 
leading her to the next room, and making her drink some wine 
and water, and I accompanied them, leaving Mrs. Mordaunt in 
the middle of her lenience, and looking highly indignant at my 
denial of her statement. 

''I fear, my dear Madam," observed the doctor, ''that you have 
been talked to death by Mrs. Mordaunt. Her husband it was, 
who told me that he feared you were suffering under the infliction 
of what he termed her mad spirits and ttnguarded gossipry, so I 
went to the rescue. Mr. Mordaunt was very frank , and to a can- 
parative stranger too," added the doctor, "for he told me that his 
wife was a regular mad-cap, and was always getting herself or 
him into scrapes by her tongue." 

My wife faintly smiled, and introduced some other subject, 
avoiding to let Doctor Western know that her paleness had been 
at all produced by the loquacity of her neighbour. We waited by 
Louisa's desire, until the party had broken up, and she exerted 
herself so svocessfiiUy to appear as usual, thai no one save me 
could have discovered that while thus calm , nay even cheerful io 
appearance , her heart was a prey to anxiety and diagrin. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Mt poor wife little dreamt that I bad heard the whole of Mrs. 
Mordaaot's conversation, and that I had writhed under the com- 
mimlcations she had made. For a proud, a sensitive man, to 
hear revealed to the object of his affections, the person on earth 
whose esteem he most wished to preserve, such disparaging 
statements, was humiliation, was tqrtare. To have m; pure- 
minded , my high-soul ed Louisa , led to believe that I could ever 
have bestowed a thought on the vulgar, giddy, garrulous woman, 
whose appearance was now divested of every personal attraction, 
and whose manner and bearing reminded one of what might be 
expected from a female rope-dancer or rider at Astley's, was too 
mortifying to be borne. But to have her led to believe that I could 
have wished to marry such a person, was so derogatory to me, 
that I felt ashamed to meet her glance. But painful, humiliating, 
as all this was, there existed still stronger motives of chagrin for 
me in the disclosures made by Mrs. Mordaunt. Had she not re- 
vealed the suppositions entertained by herself and others with 
regard to my sanity, suppositions so calculated to confirm the 
suspicions of my wife on this point, (if indeed, as I feared , she 
had formed any such,) or to give birth to them if they had 0OI 
previously existed , and had she not denounced ray duplicity, nay 
more, my want of veracity, with regard to my former acquaint- 
ance with Neville , and the termination of it, a fact that explained 
at once the motive of the sudden departure of him and his wife 
from Torquay. My silence and concealment on this topic must 
inevitably lead Louisa to form the most disadvantageous opinion 
of me. If I had not been conseiovs of the wrong being on my side. 
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why should I have withheld the trath from her? My heart was 
lacerated as reason whispered these truths to me, and I cursed 
the hour, when, under the influence of a puerile amour ;^o/»re 
that made me shrink from confessing to the partner of my life my 
former acquaintance and subsequent coldness with Neville, I had 
concealed the truth. 

Not a word of reproach escaped the lips of Louisa, not even 
the roost distant allusion to the conversation of Mrs. Mordaunt, 
or to that odious person herself. It may be easily imagined that I 
did not refer to a subject fraught with pain and shame to me, al- 
though it occupied my thoughts nearly to the exclusion of all 
others, for many days, ay, and nights too, after. Those alone 
who are of a nervous temperament ,n and who have experienced 
painful trials , can know with what terrible power all subjects of 
chagrin return to the pillow in the silence of night to torture and 
chase sleep away from him who most needs its refreshing balm ! 
The cares which, during the day, are felt difficult to be borne, 
acquire tenfold power in the nfght, when only those with ruined 
health , or wrecked peace , count the tedious hours , and long for 
the light of day to scare away the shadows that encircle them. 

I watched Louisa with anxious eyes, to discover the effect 
produced on her by the disclosures of Mrs. Mordaunt, but the 
only change I could observe was an increased paleness and sad- 
ness. Her manner to me was as kind as ever, nay, there seemed 
to me to be a sort of pitying tenderness in it, such as fond 
mothers evince towards their sick and suffering offspring. Yet 
far from being soothed by this gentle forbearance and pity, it 
offended, it irritated me, from a belief that it originated in her 
conviction of my intellects being in a most unsettled state, and I 
became again captious and gloomy, in spite of all my lately 
formed good resolutions. 

Instead of reproaching myself for this relapse, I, with all the 
sophistry of selfishness, asked whiether it was my fault that some 
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evil destiny — some malignant demon — was continually pursu- 
ing, irritating, and compelling me to break through my wise 
resolves. Was it my fault that the wife of Neville had crossed 
our path, and forced us, as it were, into acquaintanceship? 
Was it my fault that Mordaunt and his odious wife had come in 
contact with us, and that she, in defiance of every rule of good 
breeding, or decency, should have in one brief interview dis- 
closed to my wife, an utter stranger, circumstances from which, 
had she been the oldest, dearest friend, a woman with common 
sense or delicacy would have shrank from even hinting at. No, 
it was clear to me at least, that I was the victim to a train of 
events over which I had no control, and from which it was useless 
to endeavour to escape. I was bom under an unlucky star, from 
the malign influence of which it was in vain I tried to struggle : 
so I abandoned myself to the moodiness that cast its dark shadow 
over my home, and was daily destroying the peace of my ad- 
mirable wife. Oh! the vanity, the folly, which leads erring 
mortals to believe themselves the victims of destiny — a belief so 
subversive of the courage and principle which enable us to resist 
adversity. No, conduct is Fate, and had I paused to reflect on 
the trials of my life, I should have found that ali of them had 
originated in some fault of my own. 

My wife and I called two days after the party at Dr. Western's, 
to take leave of the family, we having decided on quitting Tor- 
quay. The doctor was from home , but we found Mrs. and Miss 
Western in the drawing-room , into which we were ushered. I 
detected a look of surprise and displeasure in the countenance of 
Mrs. Western, as the servant announced us, which indicated 
that our presence was neither expected nor desired. Coldness 
and constraint had taken the place of the former cordial greeting 
we had been accustomed to receive, and the change in the manner 
of our hostess and her daughter was so visible, that we abridged 
our visit and took leave, heartily regreting^that we had paid it. 
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When we left the house of Dr. Western an obseryation on the 
marked coldness of onr reception arose to my lips, and I was oo 
the point of giving it utterance, when the reflection, that it must 
have originated in some communication to my disadvantage, 
made by Mr. or Mrs. Mordaunt, occurred to me, and cheeked 
my comment. I could not bring myself to touch on a subject that 
must inevitably lead to the disclosures made to my wife by Mrs. 
Mordaunt, although conscious that she could not help feeling that 
the treatment we had just eiperienced must be attributed to the 
cause J had rightly divined. Louisa was silent and thoughtful 
during our walk ; bat as I glanced at her face I noticed that a 
deep blush was spread over it, even toher very temples, and I 
groaned in spirit, that /, who would have laid down my life to have 
saved her from one pang of regret, should be the means of 
drawing on her a coldness and contumely, when she merited only 
esteem and respect* But was I to submit to such treatment like 
a coward, conscious of having forfeited all claim to considera- 
tion? No, it was not to be borne! I would at once write to Dr. 
Western, and demand an explanation of the change in the man- 
ner of his wife and daughter when we visited them that day. 
I wrote a letter, and waited with no little impatience for an 
answer. 

The doctor came, instead of writing, and I, seeing him from 
my window, went out to meet him, in order that Louisa should 
not know of our having an interview in my house, at which she 
was. not to be present. He was considerably agitated when we 
met, and I, scarcely less so, but more versed in concealing my 
emotion, I appeared calm, and, to avoid interruption, proposed 
our walking towards the country. 

'^I am much pained, I assure you, Mr. Herbert," said h^, 
''that Mrs. Herbert, for whom I entertain so high a respect, 
should have eiperienced any annoyance from any one under my 
roof. My wife and daughter are so little skilled in the usages of 
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society > tliat they have been, I fear, less urbane than could be 
wished, and — *' 

*'Pray, Doctor/' interrupted I, ^' say no more on this point, 
but simply inform me of the cause of the change in their manner. 
I surely have a right to demand this." 

** I really am most pained. I hardly know what to do or say," 
said the doctor, and the embarrassment and agitation of his 
countenance and manner fully proved the troth of his assertion. 
*'But I acknowledge, Sir, that you have a right to question me, 
and therefore I waive my own feelings in consideration for yours. 
The truth is, Mr. Herbert, Mrs. Mordaunt, whose garrulous 
propensities know no bounds, paid my wife an early visit, when 
I was absent from home, and related a whole pack of nonsense, 
probably wholly unfounded, but certainly to your disadvantage. 
Had I been present, I should decidedly have informed her that I 
never listened to ill-natured gossip; and If I could not succeed 
in checking her, would at least have prevented my wife and 
daughter from being influenced by her statements; but un- 
fortunately — *' 

^'Eicuse me. Doctor; but pray inform me of the substance 
of her conununications ; for little importance as I attach to the 
opinion of such a silly and absurd person , it becomes necessary 
for me to know what statements she could have made that pro* 
duced such an effect on your family." 

<* Why the only point in a confused mass of gossip that I could 
make any sense of was, — pray excuse me for repeating anything 
disagreeable, — that at college you were disliked; nay more, 
avoided by your fellow-collegians, who held no intercourse with 
you ; and that when you challenged Mr. Mordaunt to fight a due]» 
yon could not find any gentleman who would go out with you as a 
friend, until her aunt, Mrs. Scnddamore, prevailed on an old 
officer, a friend of hers, to accompany yon. The lady added, 
that a Mr. Neville , whose wife had been staying here lately, and 
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who intended prolonging her sojourn had when her husband 
arrived, been harried away the following morning, to prevent 
her associating with Mrs. Herbert and you. This statement, 
which I dare say is by no means correct, conveyed an impression 
to my wife and daughter, that there must exist some very strong 
grounds for this avoidance of you and Mrs. Herbert; and, un- 
fortunately, before I could have removed this impression, you 
arrived a short time after Mrs. Mordaunt had left my house." 

1 thanked the doctor for his frankness, accepted with a cold 
stateliness his apologies and regret for the annoyance inflicted by 
his wife and daughter, but declined receiving a visit from them, 
which he pressed on me, and we parted. 

Traces of tears were discernible in the eyes of Looisa when I 
returned home, but she, nevertheless, assumed a faint smile 
when I entered, and commenced talking of indifferent subjects, 
as if to turn my thoughts from painful ones. This tactand deli> 
cacy of conduct on her part, which ought to have produced only 
gratitude and tenderness on mine, led to irritating suspicions 
that wounded me. Why did she so carefully avoid recurring to 
the communication made to her by Mrs. Mordaunt, or to the 
marked change in the manner of Mrs. Western and her daughter? 
What could be more natural than that she should remark on it 
to me? Yet not a single word on the subject passed her lips; 
though, from the increased pensiveness of her countenance, 
and the traces of tears in her eyes, it was but too evident the 
subject painfully occupied her thoughts. Could it be that she 
believed the statements, and dreaded to provoke the fearful in- 
firmity attributed to me? To defeat these terrors, I felt that I 
must henceforth be ever on my guard ; that I must impose an 
incessant control over my words and actions ; and the convictioa 
of this necessity produced such an additional constraint, that 
my moodiness returned in spite of every effort to banish it» 

I walked to the reading-room at Torquay, and from thence 
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vrote a letter to Mordaant, demanding satisfaction from him 
for tlie statement made by his vife to the family of Dr. Western. 
I added, that I would remain at the library until his answer was 
sent there, which I requested might be as soon as possible. 
He did not let me wait long, for before I could have expected to 
hear from him, the following letter reached me : — 

'^Mt dear Herbert — If you will allow me to address yon 
on the terms of good-fellowship peculiar to old college chums, 
I hope you will not expect me to be answerable for the sayings 
and doings of my wife , who is the most incorrigible gossip that 
ever a man was tied to. Ah! Herbert, you had a lucky escape 
from her. She is everlastingly getting me into scrapes with her 
tongue, and neither advice nor menaces can check it. As to 
giving satisfaction — which, I suppose, means nothing more 
nor less than going out to fight ' — I must decline it; for, having 
established my character for courage by our former dufel, from 
the consequences of which my health has never wholly recovered, 
I have determined on never again fighting. But I am ready to 
call on Doctor Western , and contradict every word my wife may 
have said ; and also to give from under my hand the most com* 
plete denial of the truth of any of her assertions to your disad- 
vantage, as well as the strongest apology I can write for my 
wife's unfounded gossiping. In fact, I am ready to do anything 
you wish , except to fight , and am already sufficiently punished 
by being cursed with a wife who would embroil me with half the 
world if she could. Little did I think, when I married a girl 
who was always blushing and casting down her eye&, that she 
should turn out the greatest hoyden and gossip in the world. I 
longed to go up and shake hands with you the other night at Dr. 
Western's, but I did not know you might take it; but be assured, 
my dear Herbert, that I am very truly yours, 

"W. MORDAUNT. 
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'<P. 8. — Od reflection^ I tkiok it best to seofi you at eaee 
an apology; and vhen I have dispatched this, I will call on Dr. 
Western and contradict all my vife's statements." 

The apology was as follows : — 

''Mt dear Hbrbrrt — Accept my heart^felt regrets and 
humble apology for the misstatements made by my wife, whici) 
I trust you will look over, and attribute to her incorrigible habit 
ofgossipping. I acknowledge that every syllable she uttered to 
your disadvantage was wholly untrue ; and I cannot eipress half 
the regret I feel that you, for whom I entertain the highest esteem 
and respect, should be for a moment annoyed by her. Believe 
me, my dear Herbert, sincerely yours, 

"W. MORDAUHT.'* 

Disgusted with the cowardice which dictated these epistles, 
I blushed for the man who could have written them ; and although 
I longed to show them to Louisa, a sense of shame for the 
baseness of the writer checked the impulse. 

I had been some time absent from home, and when I re- 
turned I found my wife looking even more pale and languid than 
when I had left her. Her spirits, too, in spite of her endea- 
vours to appear cheerful , were more depressed. I questioned 
her about her health,'^ declared my conviction that she must be 
unwell, and proposed sending for Dr. Western; but at the 
mention of his name a blush overspread her f{ice, and she 
promptly and firmly declined seeing him , adding that she felt 
sure she should be better when we left Torquay , for that the 
climate was too soft for her, after having been so long accus- 
tomed to the keen air of the Welsh mountains. In the course 
of the evening Dr. Western came to show me the letter of Mor- 
daunt. Louisa was present when he was announced , and mo-* 
tioned to leave the room, but I requested her to stay; and then. 
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after maoy hamble apologies for his wife and daughters' re- 
ception of her at their last interview, he handed me Mordaunt's 
letter to him , and I gave him the apology addressed to me. Both 
were shown to my wife^ and her eloquent countenance flashed 
with indignation and contempt as she perused them. 

''I wonder you could have condescended to notice the gossip 
of such a woman, or demand satisfaction from such a man," 
said she, proudly, to me. ** You should have treated both with 
the contempt they merit.*' 

And she threw the letters carelessly on the table. 

"Yes, Mr. Herbert," obsened Doctor Western, '*snch 
persons are indeed unworthy of notice, and I shall never cease 
to regret that my wife and daughter should have placed the least 
faith in the assertions of Mrs. Mordaunt, who shall never again 
be permitted to enter my doors." 

I had suspected that Louisa's was a proud nature, but her 
whole manner during this interview convinced me that my suspi- 
cions had underrated the eitent of this peculiarity in her. The 
conviction offered no balm to my wounded mind ; for, aware by 
sad eiperieoce of the pain inflicted on the sensitive by the con- 
tumely of even those they value not, I feit the deepest sympathy 
for her. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Those who have passed their youth in the seclasioD of a 
country residence, surrounded by humble, but faithful fol- 
lowers, who, knowing and likiog them from infancy, are prone 
to magnify their good qualities, and to pass over their defects — 
are precisely those who are the most keenly alive to aught that 
betrays a want of esteem and respect towards them. A contact 
with others of the same grade in life, commencing in childhood, 
by imperceptible degrees, habituates persons to the trivial 
slights and annoyances that, in their little world, as in the 
great one, for which it serves as a preparation, never fail to 
occur. Louisa's childhood and girlhood, passed in Wales, 
with no society, save that of her sister and mother; and mine, 
who loved her nearly as fondly as did her own, and looked up to 
with little short of adoration, as she and her family were by their 
humble neighbours, — had never been prepared for those 
annoyances to which a contact with general society invariably 
exposes the proud and sensitive. 

The first wound, and it was a profound one, inOicted on her 
pride, was the unlooked for departure of Mrs. Neville, and the 
letter holding out no prospect of future intercourse, after all the 
plans of long visits to be mutually paid. Conscious that her 
own life , and that of her parents , could offer no cause for avoid- 
ance, she, naturally enough, concluded, that something in 
my past conduct must have furnished the motive ; and this con- 
clusion filled her with sorrow and shame. To bear a dishonoured 
name, was terrible to a creature with her proud and lofty spirit; 
but to love one who was shunned and avoided, — that one, too> 
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the husband of her choice — the father of her child — was tor- 
ture. Then came the reflection, that never had she heard me 
refer to former friends or companions, — never knew me to 
receive letters from, or write to any such , — though all who had 
been at a public school, and at college, must have formed 
acquaintances. This reflection, which might never have pre- 
sented itself to her mind, had not the conduct of the Nevilles 
given rise to it, now flashed on her, inflicting all the pangs 
peculiar to wounded pride and womanly delicacy. Then came 
the recollection of my frequent fits of deep abstraction, my 
constant moodiness, and my strange ravings during my troubled 
slumbers. 

Some cause must exist for all this; and coupling with it, the 
avoidance of Neville, to come in contact with me; how, with all 
her affection for me, could the wife of my bosom fail to think — 
though the thought was agony — that I had committed some crime 
JQ the eyes of society, that banished me from its pale? Neverthe- 
less, she ceased not to love me. A heart like hers was too noble 
to turn from him, to whom it had vowed allegiance, because all 
others avoided him ; and , with a heroism to be found only in wo- 
man, she determined that whatever might be the sin that had 
sent me forth from society, the never would shrink from the ob- 
ject of her first, her only love, — thefatherof her child'. Oh! if 
her tears — her prayers — the sacrifice of her unspotted life, 
could wipe away my guilt, how willingly would this angel, ac- 
corded to me by a pitying Providence to walk by my side through 
the gloomy vale of life, have offered them? And I, contemning 
the pangs she was enduring, incapable from my grosser Datare^ 
and less elevated mind, from appreciating a character like hers, 
remained in ignorance of the inestimable blessing lent me ; and, 
instead of kneeling to her as to a guardian angel, and pouring 
forth to her all the errors of my youth, and the consequences they 
had entailed, (leaving only my one dread secret unavowed,) 
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maintained a reserve calculated to confirm her worst fears, and 
saw not the fatal effect her aniiety and wretchedness were pro- 
dacing on her delicate frame. 

But let me not anticipate. Believing that the Devonshire air 
did not agree with my wife, I determined to direct our course to 
London. In that vast metropolis, I hoped that both our minds 
might be directed from the tritte thoughts that had taken posses- 
sion of them , by the busy crowds that would beset our path , and 
by the various scenes of amusement it presents. When I con- 
sulted Louisa on the subject, she merely answered, ''where yon 
will ; all places are alike to me." The tone of deep despondence 
in which this was uttered , pained me deeply, and I endeavoured 
to discover whether she might not prefer some other place. Bat 
with her, as she said, ''all places were alik«;" an assertion that 
proves such internal happiness, as to be independent of places; 
or such misery, that no hope Is entertained that any change can 
bring relief. Alas! the latter was the case with my poor wife; 
and / — I who had entailed unhappiness on her, was angry that 
she should so keenly feel it. Often have I noticed tears fill ber 
eyes , as they bent on our child , whose rosy cheeks offered a sad 
contrast to the pallid ones of her mother, and whose dimpled 
smiles seemed to mock the sorrowful countenances of the authors 
of her being. 

Arrived In London, we took up our abode at an hotel in 
Albemarle-street, until I could procure a small ready furnished 
house. 

The noise and the bustle of the moving mass in the street, 
drew the attention of Louisa, and seemed, for a short time, t6 
divert her from the sadness that was become habitual to her; but 
after some time, a sense of our loneliness in that vast world, 
where each individual composing the great crowd, hurried on, 
intent upon his own business or pleasure, struck her ; and sink- 
ing back in the carriage, tired aJid eihausted , I saw tears drop 
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from her closed eye-lids, while our little girl clapped her dimpled 
hands, and laughed aloud in delight, at the various novel objects 
presented to her view in the vast Babylon, now seen for the first 
time. 

The next day I sallied forth, alone, in search of a house, 
Louisa feeling too much fatigued to accompany me. I first pro- 
ceeded to my old acquaintance, Mr. Vise, with whom I had lately 
kept up no intercourse, and found that he had been sometime 
absent from England. I was annoyed at this circumstance, for 
he was the sole acquaintance I possessed in London, and had al- 
ways evinced a desire to oblige me. After looking at several 
small houses, none of which pleased me, I at last found one 
likely to suit in Wilton-street, and the terms being agreed on, I 
was leaving it, when the mistress of it told me, she expected a 
reference, as it was always her custom to demand one : she hoped 
I would excuse her being so particular, but in London it was ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The disadvantages of my isolated position never struck me 
more forcibly, nor more painfully, than at this moment. How 
could I avow to a stranger that I did not know a single person to 
whom I could refer? After an awkward pause, I took courage to 
say, that not liking to trouble any of my friends, I would, if 
equally agreeable to her, pay a month's rent in advance, and con- 
tinue to do so while I remained in her house. 

^<Well, Sir, your appearance is so respectable, that I will, 
for once, break through my general regulations," replied the 
landlady ; <^and I dare say I shall have no reason to regret it." 

It was agreed that we should take possession the following 
day, and i returned to the hotel. On ascending the stairs I met 
a lady, who no sooner saw me than she exclaimed — 

''Bless me, if it is not Mr. Herbert! I am so glad to see 
you/' and she seized my hand, and shook it cordially. ''But 
you must come into my room, I have a thousand things to say to 

Marm^duke Herbert. I, 15 
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you," and she still held me by the hand , when, at this moment, 
Louisa, who was crossing the corridor from her sitting-room to 
her bed-chamber, stood before us. Seeing our recognition, 
Mrs. Scuddamore, for it was no other than her, immediately 
said — 

<^ Your wife, I suppose. Pray, introduce me. Mr. Herbert 
and I are old acquaintances, Ma'am, and I am very glad to meet 
him again. Will you walk into my room, or shall I have the 
pleasure of going to yours. It 's quite the same to me. I 'm a 
soldier's widow, almost an old soldier myself, and never stand 
on ceremony." 

Louisa looked at her with surprise and timidity, while /, who 
would willingly have avoided meeting her, saw no means of get- 
ting rid of her proposed visit, and so led the way to our sitting- 
room. 

**Upon my word, Mr. Herbert, I congratulate you on your 
choice in a wife," said Mrs. Scuddamore. '^A very charming 
young lady , but looking a little delicate , I am sorry to see. You 
are aware, I suppose, that my poor brother is dead. Yes, poor 
man, he is no more. He was an excellent person, but as igno- 
rant of the world as a child: knew nothing of life, at least of mi- 
litary life, and never could comprehend its codes and regulations. 
Poor Captain Brady, I grieve to say, is also dead. His death was 
a severe blow to me, it broke the last link of my military associa- 
tions. Ah! Mr. Herbert, it is sad to think how all one's old 
friends pass away. I was reading an Army List this morning — 
I always do read the Army List as regularly as when my dear de- 
parted Colonel was alive — and I could hardly find an old brother 
officer still remaining. Poor Captain Brady has left me all he 
possessed. It was not much , but it proved his attachment to the 
widow of his commanding officer. You remember how well he 
behaved when I had him to go out as your second? You have 
heard, I suppose, that my niece married one of your adversaries? 
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I never approved the match, because I knew Mordaunt to be so 
deficient in courage, that, had he been in the regiment of my 
lamented husband, he would have insisted on his leaving it. How 
my niece, who knew my sense of honour, could have married 
him, I cannot make out! She is greatly changed, and I cannot 
say for the better, for she has turned out a hoyden and a gossip ; 
and, had she been the wife of any officer in Colonel Scuddamore's 
regiment, I would have either conquered her levity and habit of 
bavardagBy or have had her sent to Coventry. Ah ! Mr. Herbert, 
you had a happy escape from marrying her. And pray what was 
your wife's maiden name?'' 

"Afailland," was the reply. 

^^Any relation to Major Maitland, who exchanged from the 
62d Foot to the 87th ; a brave man, and a very good soldier." 

"No relation. Ma'am." 

"Perhaps she descends from General Maitland, who, for a 
long time, commanded the Fusileers, and was remarkable for 
keeping his regiment in the highest order? A little of a martinet, 
to be sure." 

"No, Ma'am, I never heard of any such relations." 

The nurse here brought in our child, and Mrs. Scuddamore, 
having looked at her, said — 

"A boy, I hope; if so, I will use my influence at the Horse 
Guards to procure him a commission when he is old enough." 

The sex of the child being explained, an expression of deep 
disappointment stole over the face of Mrs. Scuddamore. 

"I am sorry," said she, "for I think it is a pity that there 
should be so many girls in the world. What can one do with 
them? whereas boys can always be put into the army or navy, and 
serve their king and country. Are you going to dine at home, 
good folk? If so, I will order my rations to be served in your 
room , and join your mess. It will be more sociable , and I hate 
dining alone." 

15* 
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What could we do but submit as well as we could to this in- 
fliction — and a very great one my wife and I felt it to be? How 
did we rejoice that we had secured a house , into which we were 
to move the following day; for to be longer exposed to the free 
and easy manner of Mrs. Scuddamore^ we both felt would be un- 
bearable. 

In due time , the dinner was served. Mrs. Scuddamore's ra- 
tions, as she termed a mackarel, basuf steak aux pommes de 
terres and her half pint of sherry, being placed on our table ; and 
during the repast, she ceased not to pass in review the different 
regiments with which that of her husband had been quartered, 
and the improvements which she had effected, interspersed with 
various military anecdotes, which she related with great spirit, to 
the no slight astonishment of my wife, who was almost disposed 
to think her an old soldier in female guise. 

^'I am looking out for a house," said the lady ; ^'I can't afford 
an expensive one, being, as soldiers say, on half-pay; but I 
must pitch my tent near some of the military establishments, 
where I can, daily, see and converse with the old soldiers : fori 
am like a fish out of water when I don't see red coats." 

I had hoped that for once Louisa might have been amused 
by the originality of Mrs. Scuddamore — so unlike anything she 
could ever have met with before — but I was disappointed. Her 
coarseness and freedom of manner excited only disgust in the mind 
of my wife, who shrank from her with instinctive dread. Some 
allusion having been made to Wales, Mrs. Scuddamore said, a- 
propos of Wales, — 

''Did you know that beautiful young girl whose sudden disap- 
pearance was noticed in the provincial papers, and whose body 
was found, six months after, in the river? I remember an artist, 
who is a distant relation of mine, showed me a charming portrait 
he made of her, but a few weeks before her tragical death." 
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I felt Louisa's eyes were fixed on me, and I would have given 
worlds to appear unmoved ; but the effort at self-possession was 
beyond my strength. A cold shudder passed over my frame, and 
I was conscious of turning very pale. 

''Are you ill, Mr. Herbert?" inquired Mrs. Scuddamore. 
''Do let me ring for a glass of liqueur des braves for you; or, 
perhaps, a little brandy and water would be better.^ ¥ou really 
look quite livid." 

Before I could frame a reply, if, indeed, I could have found 
utterance for one, my wife said, with a sorrowful but calm coun- 
tenance, — 

"Alas! Madam, the tragical circumstance to which you re- 
ferred occurred in our family ; the person whose loss we must 
ever deplore, was my sister." 

"Indeed, I am quite shocked. Tour sister! I had not, I 
assure you, the slightest notion. If I had, I would not of course 
have alluded to it. Your sister was it, or Mr. Herbert's? for he 
seems to feel so very much, that I — " 

**My sister. Madam," replied Louisa, "but Mr. Herbert, 
although he never saw her, took so deep an interest in our afflic- 
tion, and had such a painful and melancholy duty to perform to- 
wards the dead, that all reference to the sorrowful subject affects 
him powerfully," 

And she wiped away the tears that chased each other down 
her pale face, and gave me a look of mingled affection and grati- 
tude, the latter sentiment re-awakened by the recollection of my 
conduct on the sad, sad occasion so painfully brought to her mind. 
I could have fallen at her feet and embraced them, for this proof 
of her utter freedom from suspicion, and the sacrifice of her own 
feelings to mitigate the effect on mine ! And I had doubted the 
candourof this admirable creature, and suspected, ay, no later 
than a few minutes before, that the glance she gave me when the 
obtuse Mrs. Scuddamore introduced this fatal subject, originated 
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in a curiosity to know how it would affect me, and in a desire to 
discover my terrible secret! 

''And was it never ascertained how she met her death?" re- 
sumed our callous tormentor. 

'< Never/' replied my wife. ''But, spare us. Madam, the 
subject is too painful, the wound too recent to be touched;" and 
she covered her face with her handkerchief, and wept in si- 
lence. 

''I am sorry to have grieved yon," observed Mrs. Scudda- 
more, " but to those who , like me , have seen a field of battle 
with hundreds lying dead and dying, covered with ghastly wounds 
and gore, the death of one single individual, and by so easy a 
death as drowning, appears so light and different to what it must 
to persons like yourselves, who have nev^r witnessed such scenes, 
that I did not think I should have pained you by recurring to the 
loss in your family." 

Mrs. Scuddamore left jus, to our great relief, a short time 
after, and when the door had closed on her, my wife exclaimed, 

"O! never, dearest, let me see that odious and unfeeling 
woman again ; she has made me feel quite ill and nervous." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Wb removed into our new abode in Wilton-street the following 
day, taking especial care to conceal our address from Mrs. Scud- 
damore. Louisa was pleased with the house, and the landlady, 
who was waiting to receive her, took such a fancy to her and our 
little girl, that she unlocked some of her store of ornaments and 
comforts, never, as she carefully explained to us, given the use of 
to any of the tenants of her dwelling, <<unless,"said she, ''as in the 
present instance, when the lady was more than ordinarily nice." 
And now, having established ourselves, I determined to amuse 
my wife by showing her the sights of London. It gave me pleasure 
to see the interest she felt in the fine arts, and how intuitively her 
pure though uncultivated taste, led her to admire the best pro- 
ductions, while she turned from all meretricious ones. 1 5 too, 
felt amused during the hours in which we visited the public and 
private galleries, for which we obtained admission, as well as the 
studios of the most remarkable artists, and not only did the 
mornings pass pleasantly in this manner, but the sights' seen 
furnished topics for the evenings. We visited the theatres, too, 
and Louisa, passionately fond of music, was delighted with 
the opera. The ballet startled her unsophisticated notions of 
propriety so much, that after the first she witnessed, she expressed 
a desire never to see another ; and I did not attempt to change her 
opinions on this subject, having formerly felt some surprise how 
modest women could tolerate the indelicate exposure of so many 
of their sex. 

There are few things more agreeable than accompanying the 
woman one loves, to the places worthy of attention, in a large 
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capital! The originality of Louisa's miDd, aod the nataral good 
taste she possessed, lent a fresh attraction to whatever we saw, 
and as I noticed the pleasure she experienced, and felt the advan- 
tage I derived io having my attention drawn from my own sad 
thoughts, I was disposed to regret that I had not sooner brought 
her to London. Even the isolation in which two persons, with- 
out acquaintances, but who love each other, find themselves, 
draws them more closely together, and in the vast crowd of 
strange faces, and in the loud hum of unknown voices, they turn 
with increased tenderness and dependance to each other. After 
some weeks passed in sight seeing, I began to fear that Louisa 
was over fatigued by the exertion, for her appetite failed, she 
grew thin, and pale, and got a slight cough. She made light of 
all this, and when I wanted to call in a physician, dissuaded me 
from it, saying, that now she had seen all the London sights, she 
should have time to recover from her fatigue, and get well again. 
Thinking a little country air might be of service to her, I took 
her, and our nurse and child, every fine day on some little excur- 
sion in the environs of London, and the beautiful scenery so 
charmed and delighted her, that the exhilaration of spirits it pro- 
duced lured me into the hope that she was really deriving benefit 
from them. But, alas! therelief was only temporary. Fatigue 
and exhaustion followed every exertion, and, no longer to be 
blinded by her assertions that her indisposition was not of a 
grave character, I called in a physician of the highest repute, to 
attend her, and awaited his sentence with as much terror, as a 
culprit ever did that of his judge. Yet, though filled with a terror 
that almost paralysed my mind, I could not bring myself to think 
muBXlcould lose her! How could I bear to live without her who 
was the very soul of my existence, the strong tie that bound me 
to life? No, the blow was too terrible to contemplate, and like 
many a wretch under similar misfortune, the consciousness of 
my utter inability to support it, led me to believe it impossible. 
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The physician came, and althongh his guarded manner might 
have imposed on any one less deeply interested in ascertaining 
the truth than I was, it did not deceive me. The questions he 
put, at once revealed to me that he suspected consumption to be 
the malady he \^as called in to minister to, and the answers vrere, 
alas! but too well calculated to confirm his worst fears. And 
she, looking beautiful as ever, her eyes even more lustrous than 
when in perfect health, and a light pink spot on each cheek, ap- 
peared as calm and fearless while replying to his inquiries, as if 
only the most trivial malady was in question. 

*' Any pain in the chest and side?" demanded the physician. 

''Yes; but not a great deal." 

^'Cough troublesome ; and more especially at night?" 

'<Yes, rather troublesome." 

** General feverishness, followed by languor?" 

*' Yes, but after all I really do not feel nearly as unwell as Mr. 
Herbert seems to think," and a smile, half playful, half reproach- 
ful to me for needlessly alarming myself passed over her lips. — 
The Doctor wrote a prescription, recommended the least stimu- 
lating regimen that could be adopted, milk to form a principal 
part of her food, and then withdrew. 

I attended him to another room with a beating heart, longing, 
yet trembling to inquire his opinion of his patient. The gravity 
of his countenance prepared me to expect nothing favourable, yet 
when he confessed his fears that the case was a pulmonary one, 
the shock nearly overcame me. He recommended change of cli- 
mate, said her youth was much in her favour, advised her going to 
Nice, with as little delay as possible, and laid great stress on the 
necessity of her mind being kept quiet, and her spirits cheerful. 

''If you betray your alarm. Sir, it will naturally have a bad 
effect on her," added the physician. ''Gome, you must really 
bear up. I will look in again to-morrow, but I advise no time 
being lost in your trying the efficacy of a milder climate." 
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I swallowed a glass of water, and hastened to join my dear 
Louisa, forcing a cheerfulness of aspect aad manner, while my 
heart was a prey to wretchedness. AH my efforts .could not con- 
ceal from her that I was agitated; perhaps it was my assumed 
cheerfulness, so unreal, that revealed the truth, but no sooner 
had I entered the room, than looking affectionately at me, she 
exclaimed, '^You must not, dearest, be alarmed about me; I 
assure you there is nothing of any serious consequence the mat- 
ter. If there was I would tell you at once." 

Alas! this very security on her part, was one of the general 
symptoms of the fearful malady I suspected the existence of, 
even before the physician had verified the fact. 

I feared that the huskiness and tremulousness of my voice 
might betray my emotion, and hesitated for some time before I 
dared speak. 

^^1 see that the doctor has frightened you, dearest," said she, 
placing her hand in mine. The hand was burning, and bore 
fearful evidence of the truth of his opinion. 

'^No, my love," replied I, ^' he has not frightened me ; but 
he told me it is absolutely necessary for the health of us both, 
that we should go to a milder climate." 

I feared she might be averse to going abroad solely on ac- 
count of her own health, but knew that if she was led to believe 
it necessary for mine, she would at once consent; so therefore 
I used this artifice. 

^'I knew you were not well," said she ; '^I was quite certain 
of it for a long, long time, though you would not acknowledge 
it, and if the doctor thinks going abroad will do you good, I have 
not the least objection, though I don't think it at all necessary 
for inc." 

I pressed her to my heart, and thanked her for this ready ac- 
cordance to my wishes, adding that I hoped she would be ready 
to leave England in two or three days. 
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The preparations for our journey were soon made, and within 
four days from the first visit of Doctor Harford, we were en route 
for Nice. 

And now a new epoch seemed marked in the page of my 
troubled life! The one terrible event that had coloured it, and 
which had fiied itself in my memory with a tenacity that defied 
every effort to weaken its impression, now faded away before the 
new and all-engrossing feeling of dread, occasioned by the dan- 
ger of my wife. This dread haunted me by day, and left me not 
even in my dreams. I would gaze on that beautiful face, in- 
stinct with the soul's meaning, and ask myself, could it be 
possible that death had already marked her for his prey, — that 
in a few months, it might be hidden in the dark and silent grave ! 
I would listen to the tones of that low, sweet voice, and shudder 
at the thought that it might soon be hushed for ever, leaving no 
echo save in my tortured hedrt, until the menaced calamity seem- 
ed too mighty, too overwhelming for possibility, and I have 
said, ''No, no, it would be too, too dreadful; all else but this 
I could bear." 

The belief that I was ill awakened all the tenderness of my 
adored wife, — a tenderness so soothing, so touching, as to in- 
crease mine to torture. No, not even in the intoxication of pas- 
sion, when, in all her bridal charms, she first blessed my fond 
arms, did I love her as now, — now, when I dreaded that every 
day might bring our separation nearer. 

Yet still she declared she felt no worse , though every exertion 
proved that there was less strength to bear it than before, and 
the increasing alteration of her form betrayed the ravages of dis- 
ease. Her cough, too, became more troublesome, her nights 
more restless ; but she bore all without a murmur ; and so placid 
was the state of her mind, so cheerful her manner, that few 
could have believed that her life was in danger. 

We only stopped on the road a sufficient time to rest her, and 
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reached Nice by easy journeys, in little more than a fortnight 
after we left England. But even in that brief time, a fearful 
change had made itself visible in my wife's state of health. Her 
features had assumed a sharpness, her eyes seemed to have 
entered more profoundly the large dark orbits in which they were 
set; her chest, formerly so symmetrically round and prominent, 
appeared flattened and narrowed, and her finely formed throat, 
as if too weak to support her head, rested languidly on one side, 
always requiring a pillow to rest on. 

And yet she talked of her recovery as if it were a thing to be 
by no means despaired of, formed plans for the future, that fu- 
ture which my foreboding heart told me was not reserved for her, 
and chided me when she detected in my countenance or manner, 
any indication of the alarm which filled my breast. I procured 
the most comfortable lodging that was disengaged at Nice, but 
even that was very inferior to what she had been accustomed 
to in England, and greatly did it pain me to see that no effort or 
expense could secure her the many little articles of luxury, so es- 
sential to an invalid, confined wholly to the house. 

I went to an English physician established at Nice, the morn- 
ing after our arrival , and he accompanied me to the hotel , to see 
Louisa. His first injunction was for her not to leave the house 
while the bise, as he termed it, was set in, as at present, for 
it was most trying to invalids. It was, therefore, a week or ten 
days after the lodging procured had been ready for her reception, 
before she could be removed to it, and when she was, a fresh 
cold, although every possible means had been adopted to guard 
against it, had been taken, which produced increased irritation 
in the chest. Still, not a complaint escaped her lips. It seemed 
as if increased suffering only called forth more prominently new 
proofs of that angelic sweetness of temper and patience for which 
she had ever been remarkable. 

Oh! the torture, the agony of beholding a creature 
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dearer^ ten thoasand times dearer to one than life, support- 
ing the most acate disease, and yielding without a murmur 
to the decree of the Almighty! At lengthy the total pro- 
stration of her strength gave her, as I believed, the first no- 
tice of her real state. She had been every day lifted in my 
arms from her bed to her sofa, and hitherto had been able to as- 
sist herself a little in the operation, and to clasp my neck while 
I conveyed her. But on this occasion, I found she was utterly 
helpless from weakness, and her fragile hands dropped listless 
from my neck, unable to continue their grasp. A passion of 
tears followed. She wept long, and looked at me through her 
tears, with a glance full of such unutterable tenderness and 
regret, that, unable to conceal my emotion , I sobbed aloud. 

''I see, I feel, dearest, that I must soon go hence," said 
she. ''It was so sweet to be cared for, to be nursed with such 
tenderness as I have been by you, that I forgot, in the happiness 
it afforded me, that danger might lurk in the illness that called 
forth such precious proofs of love. To leave you now, when I 
know how dear I am to you, and to leave our child, too, — r oh! it 
is a terrible trial for your poor Louisa;" and she wept afresh, 
while I pressed her to my heart, and she reclined her head on my 
shoulder. ''And yet, it seems impossible, too," resumed she, 
"with all this hoard of love here," and she pressed her hand to 
her heart, "with all the bright hopes of a life to be passed with you ^ 
and our child. Yes, it does seem as if it cannot be true that I am 
to be torn from you." 

"Let us hope, dearest, that you may yet be spared," whis- 
pered I, though my heart belied the hope I would fain give. 

"No, no, do not cheat me with false hopes, but try to give 
me courage to bear the doom that awaits me. Teach me to sup- 
port our coming separation as I ought, as a Christian woman, 
who trusts in the mercy of her Redeemer, should, and who looks 
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forward to being re-united to those loved on earth, in that better 
vorld 9 where no partings are." 

Bat, although resigned to the will oC her Creator, and daily 
preparing her mind and mine, for the earthly separation she 
knew to be inevitable, any amelioration in her state ,^ a better 
night, a day more free from pain or cough, gave her hope that 
her life, if not saved, might be prolonged ; and it was only by the 
increased sadness that stole over her when she found the hope 
illusive, that I knew it had been indulged. 

I could not bear to leave her presence, and she, dear and 
gentle creature, seemed to forget her pain when I was near her, 
and never slumbered so calmly as when she knew I was seated by 
her side. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Eysrt day that brought my beloved Louisa nearer to the last, 
betrayed some new trait of that noble heart, and that gentle spi- 
rit, which rendered the thought of leaving her still more insup- 
portable. My habitual moodiness had produced a constraint on 
her part, that prevented her from revealing to me those vast 
treasures of the heart and mind, in which hers were so rich. 
Although, from the commencement of my attachment to her, I 
had believed her to be one of the most faultless of her sex, I little 
imagined the strength of her intellect, the overflowing tenderness 
of her heart, and the utter guilelessness of her nature. The 
terror occasioned by her illness, driving every other care from 
my mind, and bringing forth the deep , the engrossing affection 
she had inspired, had convinced her, that whatever might be the 
waywardness of my manner, ortheuncertainty of my temper, I 
fondly, truly, loved her. This conviction had destroyed all con- 
straint or reserve on her part, and, for the first time, I became 
sensible of the treasure I possessed. 

She would sometimes, with the artlessnessof achild, con- 
fess the awe, the dread, with which I had inspired her, often 
making her doubt whether I indeed loved her; or whether I had 
not found her too simple and ineiperienced, to make a friend and 
companion of. How my heart reproached me while I listened to 
these artless revelations of her pure mind ! — a mind so free 
from taint, that when my moodiness or inequality of humour 
pained her, she sought to discover some error in herself to ac- 
count for it, instead of censuring me. And this was the creature 
I had considered a spy on my thoughts, — who I believed more 
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than half suspected me of madness! O! ye to whose care some 
young and guileless creature is confided — who has never pre- 
viously left a mother's wing — who has never l&nown aught of the 
world, save that which a fond mother , or a faithful preceptress 
has revealed — who looks up to you for all the hopes of happiness 
in this life, and whose heart, overflowing with tenderness, waits 
hut to know you will value it, to pour forth its rich stream of 
affection on you! deal gently, — deal mercifully towards her. 
Do not mistake her timidity for dulness; — her sensibility for 
ill humour. Give her confidence in herself — in you ; and when 
she first learns to reveal those thoughts, only previously con- 
fided to a mother or sister's ear, do not mock the first fruits of an 
ineiperience which is one of the peculiar charms of youth. You 
expect only perfume from the rose, and should be satisfied if you 
find only innocence in youth. 

Of how much happiness had I robbed myself by not duly ap- 
preciating my sweet Louisa, — by not sufficiently mastering my 
moodiness, to draw forth the charms of her mind! But no; it 
was not to be! Destiny, in blessing me with such a creature, 
only required that I should know how to prize the rare gift; and 
1, blind and selfish, could remain insensible to such merit, and 
believe myself wretched, while I possessed one blessing so in- 
estimable, as to supply the place of all others, had I been wise. 
Now, ^— now that heaven was about to withdraw the gift, of 
which I had proved so unworthy , what would I not have given to 
retain it, if but even for a few fleeting months? 

Never had I loved Louisa with half the fervency, the passion, 
the tenderness, as since I knew I must lose her; and far from 
the continual contemplation of this event rendering me more 
reconciled to it, everyday, every hour brought increased agony. 
She found strength in religion. It had been early and carefully 
implanted in her mind — had grown with her growth, and 
strengthened with her strength — and now, in her hour of need> 
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it failed her not. It taught her to look with confidence to a meet- 
ing with those she loved ^ and left behind on earth, in another, 
purer, world; and dried her tears at the thought of a separation, 
which, without the hope of a re-uuion hereafter, would have 
terribly added to the bitterness of death. Alas! my religious 
education had been far less carefully attend to. My poor father, 
brought up a Protestant, had abandoned the faith of his fathers, 
to please the wife he loved almost to adoration; and she, satis- 
fied with this proof of his attachment, was content when she saw 
him follow the rites of her Church, without inquiring whether a 
conviction of its truth had taken root in his heart. 

For my mother, her religion partook of all the enthusiasm of 
her character aud temperament. While my father, the object of 
her passionate love, was left her, her God was adored with all 
the blind idolatry of a fanatic; but when death snatched him 
from her, in spite of all the prayers, tears, and vows she offered 
up for his recovery, despair took possession of her heart. Her 
God became a God of terror, to be propitiated only by unceasing 
grief; and surrounded by all the insignia of sorrow, she passed 
the remainder of her life in the practice of all the austerities of 
the Roman Catholic creed. 

Before I left her, I had shrank with instinctive dread from 
her gloomy oratory, and her ceaseless tears; and, unhappily for 
me, in after years, I found no one to implant in my mind those 
sacred truths, which form the only sure basis of that religion, 
which is at once the guide through this life, and the hope for 
another. I ventured not to doubt, but my belief possessed not 
the hearty conviction, the pious fervour, that appertains to the 
faith of a true Christian. Thus it was , that I lacked the strength 
accorded to my admirable wife, and allowed despair to fill my 
heart, while hers was supported by hope in the mercies of her 
Redeemer. Blind must I have been, when her angelic patience, 
and resignation, failed to bring conviction, that only from above 

Marmaduke Herbert. I, 16 
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could it have been accorded her. I saiiv the effect, but I traced 
not the cause , and yet, never was cause more apparent. 

Whether those about "to shuffle off this mortal coil" are en- 
dowcfd with quicker or finer perceptions than those in health , or 
whether affection, strong even unto death, enables them to pene- 
trate the hearts of those dear to them, I know not ; but my suffer- 
ing wife became conscious that my faith wanted the earnestness 
of conviction that now formed her consolation. She questioned, 
she eihorted me to open my soul to the truth , and I listened to 
her, as I would to an angel, had the Almighty allowed one to 
descend from heaven, to remove the film of worldliness from my 
eyes. I embraced her faith, because it held out to me the sole 
refuge from despair — the prospect of meeting her in heaven. 

The Vent de Bise, so often and severely felt at Nice, had 
disappeared, and the advent of milder weather, and occasional 
gleams of sunshine, had induced the physician to yield to 
Louisa's often repeated request, to be taken out for a little air in 
a wheeled-chair. This indulgence, promised for the first favour- 
able day, had long been looked forward to with pleasure by the 
dear invalid, and from an early hour in the morning, when she 
saw the sunshine illumine the windows of her chamber, she had 
been impatient to go forth. I took her in my arms down stairs, 
placed her in the chair, supported by pillows, and walking by 
the side of it^ bent down to catch her feeble accents. 

We had only proceeded a short distance from our lodging, 
when we met one of the many groups of valetudinarians so often 
encountered at Nice. In this case, the invalid was a man, and 
evidently in the last stage of consumption, and a woman, so 
wholly occupied by him as not to appear conscious of surround- 
ing objects, walked by the side of his chair. The two chairs 
met on the pavement ; the occupants glanced at each other with 
that mingled sentiment of pity and interest awakened by the 
similarity of their fate, peculiar to invalids, and at the same 
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moment^ I recognised in the poor faded shadow, propped up by 
pillows in the chair > my old school-fellow Neville. His wife, — 
for it was Mrs. Neville who walked by his side, — turned her 
head at this moment, and her eyes and those of my dear Louisa 
met. In a moment Mrs. Neville was by my wife's side, pressing 
her hand in hers, and speechless with emotion, trying in vain 
to address her, while poor Neville, reaching forth his hand, 
exclaimed: — 

^'My dear Herbert, this is no time for remembering old 
differences. Let us forgive, as we hope to be forgiven, and 
forget, if, indeed, we have either of us had any real cause for 
coolness, which I doubt." 

I clasped his offered hand , while his warm-hearted wife said, 
^'This, dearest, is my amiable friend, Mrs. Herbert, of whom 
I have so often spoken to you." And Louisa smiled, and nodded 
kindly to him. 

''This," said Neville, ^Ms a sad meeting, but I am glad it 
has taken place. I have often since my illness thought of you, 
Herbert, and wished that we might meet. My dear wife formed 
such a regard for yours, that I regretted and reproached myself 
for having taken her away from Torquay. It was wrong — it was 
unkind, butyou will pardon it, will you not?" 

I met Neville's kindness in the self-same spirit that prompted 
it. My heart had been softened and ameliorated by the state of 
my adored Louisa, and when I beheld him, whom I had last 
seen in the pride of health and manhood, reduced to his present 
pitiable state , my heart had no place for aught save regret and 
regard. 

My countenance, I suppose, as well as my manner, revealed 
my feelings, for Neville again took my hand, and while he 
warmly pressed it, said, "You will come and see me, Herbert, 
will you not? and my wife will go and see yours." 

16* 
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'^ADd your darling little girl, where is she?" inquired Mrs. 
Neville of Louisa. 

^< Here, dearest friend/' replied Louisa ; "and she is, thank 
God, in perfect health. And yours, is she here?'' 

"No, I left her in England with my mother, that I might 
devote all my time to him," and she gave a look full of tenderness 
to her husband. 

Both invalids were drawn to the same spot, the most sheltered 
one in the whole vicinity of Nice, and Mrs. Neville and I walked 
by the chairs, conversing with their occupants. I learned from 
Neville, that a neglected cold, caught by sleeping in a damp 
bed, the very time he was coming to join his wife at Torquay, 
had fallen on his lungs, and defied the treatment of all the 
physicians he had consulted : that after unavailingly testing their 
skill , he had been ordered to Nice , " where they have sent me to 
die, Herbert," added he, dropping his voice, that his wife or 
mine might not hear him. 

"Yes, I feel it is so, but I must submit to the will of God. 
But I was so happy," and his lip trembled, "that it is hard 
to die, to leave her, on whom my soul dotes. But you also, 
Herbert, you have your cares. Your poor wife, I fear, is 
very ill." 

I shook my head, and tears rushed into my eyes, for I 
could not form words to tell him that I had lost all hope of saving 
mv Louisa. 

"I am so glad," said my wife, when we returned from her 
little drive, "that we met the Nevilles, and that you and he are 
reconciled. I cannot express the pleasure it has given me, 
dearest, for now you will not be left quite alone when I am taken 
from you, and our child will have one kind friend." 

"Poor Neville will not be long spared to his wife," said I, 
aniious to turn her thoughts from herself, and unable to bear 
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the frequent recurrence she was in the habit of making to her own 
death. 

<* Yes," observed she, "I fear her heavy trial will soon come. 
He seems as near the last parting on earth as I am. But I think 
our being brought together seems like something providential 
to both parties, and this interposition of the Almighty's good- 
ness, if I may be permitted so to consider it, ought to be received 
with gratitude, and not slighted." 

•'' She mad€ me visit Neville that evening, and he insisted on 
his wife going to sit with mine, while I remained with him. 
Our lodgings were luckily very near each other, and by this 
arrangement, the invalids were never left without society. 

Neville, always frank, nobleminded, and kind-hearted, 
bad lost none of the qualities that had rendered him the most 
popular boy when at school, and the most esteemed man at 
college. But, in addition to these qualities, he had acquired 
others in the school of affliction, to which he had lately been 
subjected, that were calculated to endear him more than ever to 
those who had opportunities of knowing him. He had more 
charity, more forbearance towards others than formerly, and 
severely censured himself for not having sought to correct the 
errors in me, which had induced him to think ill of me, instead 
of casting me from him, and resisting those advances on my part, 
towards a renewal of intimacy, which proved that I was disposed 
to like him. 

''The truth is, my dear Herbert," would he say, ''I was 
vain of my foolish popularity, and although I felt drawn towards 
you, your reserve, your pride, and shall I confess it, your 
assumption of worldly wisdom at an age when according to my 
notion it was a very poor substitute for generosity and good 
fellowship, had turned all our companions against you, and I 
swam with the stream, instead of honestly telling you why you 
made enemies, and giving you a chance of righting yourself. 
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Then it was both wrong and unfeeling of me to break off the 
friendship that had sprung up between our wives, by carrying off 
mine so abruptly. It inflicted pain on her, and must have hurt 
the feelings of Mrs. Herbert. I had no right to do this on no 
other grounds than that you had been less popular at school and 
at college than myself , and I assure you, Herbert, I have often 
of late regretted it." 

At such moments I have exposed my whole heart to this 
generous friend, keeping the one fatal secret alone concealed. 
Even that sometimes trembled on my lips, but I had not courage 
to reveal it. The shock might be too much for his weak state, 
and what right had I to agitate , to distress him. My conscience 
told me that if I was a victim to one single impulse, indulged 
with no guilty intent, but which had led to the death of the object, 
I had no right to enchain to my destiny the sister of that object, 
between whom and myself her death ought to have interposed 
an insurmountable barrier. No, I dared not hazard the loss of 
his friendship so lately proved, so dearly valued, so soon to be 
closed by death , by the avowal of my terrible secret ! But I told 
him all the circumstances of my childhood, the perversion of my 
better nature by the cynical counsel and example of Mr. Tre- 
vyllan, the pride that checked the avowal of my errors, and 
prevented my vindicating myself, or at least openly resenting 
the avoidance of my companions. He comprehended, he pitied 
me, severely blamed himself for not having sooner understood 
me, and shielded me under the ^^gis of his popularity and power 
over his companions. 

Poor Neville! Never did a kinder, warmer heart beat in a 
human breast than his! It was no wonder that his wife adored 
him, for he possessed every quality to conciliate affection and 
command respect! She was no longer the gay, sprightly creature 
I had seen her at Torquay. Subdued to pensiveness , her high 
spirits fled with her husband's health, and pale and care-worn. 
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she looked as if fifteeD years had been added to her age. Her 
frequent visits were a great comfort to my dear Louisa, and in 
the conGdential intercourse established between them, a promise 
was asked, and given, that through life Mrs. Neville would prove 
a friend to my daughter, nay more, a protectress, should death 
deprive her of a father. 

When I looked on my wife and on Neville , two beings so rich 
in every estimable quality, fast sinking into» their premature 
graves , I have thought that if the Almighty would yield a pro- 
longation of their lives to our prayers, existence would be 
henceforth to us who loved, who almost idolized them, a boon, 
a blessing, to command our eternal gratitude. But, alas! this 
blessing was not for us! The fiat had gone forth, and prayers 
and tears were unavailing to stay the terrible stroke impending 
over our heads. 



' CHAPTER XXVIII. 

There is something; peculiarly touching in witnessing the 
triumph of virtue 9 combined, as great virtue invariably is, with 
superior intellect, in the last stages of life. The patience , the 
resignation, the thought for others, outliving every selOsh 
feeling. 

Thus was it with my beloved wife, and with my dear friend. 
My soul, long darkened by error, and overshadowed by one 
memory so harassing as to render life a scene of gloom and trial, 
instead of a blessing, seemed to be illumined by the glorious 
light that now broke in on it from those two admirable creatures, 
who, like setting suns, give forth the brightest light when about 
to vanish from our view. How pure, how ennobling, were the 
thoughts uttered by their lips, lips that were alas! soon to be 
sealed by death, and how eagerly, even in the midst of my 
grief, did my ears drink in the wisdom which emanated from 
minds already freed from the soil and influence of earthly pas- 
sions. I seemed, all unworthy as I was, to hold communion 
with angels, and my grosser nature became purifled by the 
contact with them. 

''You must unlearn the worldly wisdom acquired under the 
tuitionof Mr. Trevyllan,'' would Neville say tome, ''before you 
can be able to make friends, or to appreciate them. Suspicion, 
though it may sometimes preserve a man from being duped, 
erects a barrier between him and his fellow men that for ever ex- 
cludes sympathy and friendship; and far better is it to suffer some 
inconvenience from misplaced confidence, than to shut up one's 
heart from the genial influence of good will. Think well of 
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luaDkiad en masse, even though en detail you may find some 
unworthy specimens of the genus, for good thoughts beget a 
healthy mind, whereas evil ones, and suspicion is ever evil, 
corrodes the mind that once receives it as a guest. A suspicious 
man is never a truly wise one, just as a superstitious man is 
never a truly religious one. To have lived some years with so 
admirable a woman as your wife, Herbert, ought to have van- 
quished the error grafted on your character by your unfortunate 
intimacy with your guardian." 

I dared not tell Neville that my suspicions had sometimes 
lighted on the all-faultless creature with whom he believed a 
contact would suffice to banish them for ever. No ! I restrained 
my tongue, though Heaven knows how contrite a spirit reigned 
in my heart, as I remembered the humiliating fact. 

And now the attending physician prepared us for the fast 
approaching death of Neville ; and the agony of his poor wife was 
as intense as if she had not been several months inured to the 
terrible certainty that she must lose him. She left his side no 
more, and twice, every day, did my dear Louisa insist on my 
going to them. Oh! God ofjmercy, pardon me, if, when 
writhing in agony with my own grief, and when I beheld that 
young pair, also tortured by their coming separation, I dared 
to question thy goodness, for not vouchsafing to spare his life in 
pity to the poor creature who doted on him , and for not granting 
me that of my adored Louisa. • ' 

"Let my remains be interred in the English cemetery here," 
said, poor] Neville to his wife, in my presence, a few hours 
before he breathed his last. 

"My friend Herbert will see the last duties paid, and relieve 
you, dearest, from the painful details consequent on such 
situations. Return to England, my beloved, as soon as your 
presence can no longer be a solace to the wife of my poor friend, 
and ever continue to be to him as a sister/' 
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Evea up to the last hour, his thoughts were turned to the 
good of others y his noble nature maintaining its influence over 
a frame reduced to a shadow by pain and disease* 

He retained his senses to within a few minutes of his death ; 
pressed my hand and bade me farewell; blessed his absent 
child; and holding the hand of his wife within his, while he 
murmured prayers and blessings on her head, resigned his soul 
to the Almighty, and expired without a groan. 

Never 'did I witness grief like that of the bereaved widow ; 
for now that the restraint which the dread of afQicting him had 
imposed, was removed, her sorrow mastered her reason for 
many hours. She could not for some time believe that he was 
indeed dead, and addressed to the ears, now sealed for ever, 
the passionate words of endearment that had been wont to fill 
them with delight. But when she found that all was over, that 
the husband who had never ceased to be the lover, whose lips, 
had never uttered a harsh word to her, and the tones of whose 
voice were still ringing in her ear, was gone for ever, her despair 
was so wild, that I trembled lest she should destroy herself. 

I left her to the care of the physician, and with a heart almost 
broken, returned from the dead — to the dying. 

''Your poor friend is released, is he not?" said my wife, as 
I entered her chamber. ''I saw it by your countenance the 
instant you came in. Ah! my poor Mary, how my heart bleeds 
for her! Come near me, dearest. You are ill, worn down. But 
God will repay you for your kindness to your departed friend." 

She pressed her transparent fingers to my brow, and kissed 
my cheek, but the burning heat of her hands and lips betrayed 
the fever that was consuming her, and made me tremble. 

''I have been thinking, dearest," said she, ''that if your 
poor friend's remains are to be resigned to earth here, I should 
like to have mine interred near them. In a strange land it seems 
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less desolate to be buried near some one dear to those most dear 
to me. Promise me this shall be as I vish." 

Her lips quivered , and her voice became tremulous with 
emotion; and I, losing all self-command , my feelings having 
been so excited by the death-bed I had left, and the dying one by 
which I stood, groaned aloud, and fell insensible on her bed. 
Her silver hand-bell soon brought her maid into the room, but 
it was not for many minutes that their united efforts could restore 
suspended animation to my frame. 

<^0h! my God, do not forsake him," exclaimed she fer- 
vently; ''but grant him resignation to bow to thy will, and to 
live for the child it pleased thee to grant us'. Oh ! this grief of 
his disturbs my soul, and draws it back with a mighty effort 
from the contemplation of that world, where I hope to be 
reunited to him, to this vale of tears, where the thought of his 
sorrow, when I shall have left him, fills me with anguish." 

And now that I felt aware that the hours of my adored wife's 
life were drawing to a close, I could not bear to absent myself 
even for a moment from her presence. Yet she, ever unselfish, 
would insist on my going to her bereaved friend, Mrs. Neville, 
whose sorrow awakened all her sympathy. On me devolved the 
painful duty of giving instructions for the funeral ; but further 
than sparing her this chagrin, I could be of little use, for she 
refused to be comforted, and it was only by talking to her of her 
child, that I could for a moment draw her attention from the dead. 
There she sat, all day, silent and motionless as a statue, looking 
at the remains of her husband, until a burst of violent grief would 
break the stillness of the chamber of death, after which she would 
again resume her fixed gaze on that pale face , as if she expected 
to see some change in its marble aspect. By her desire I had a 
sculptor to take a cast of the face. But even while this operation 
was performing, she could not be persuaded to leave the room, 
but watched its progress with as much anxiety, as if the dead 
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could suffer pain from it. With her own hands she smoothed the 
pillow in the coffin, on which his head was to be placed, and when 
the corpse was laid in its last narrow bed , she left it not for a 
moment, until it was found absolutely necessary that the coffin 
should be nailed down. That scene was terrible ! and the wit- 
nessing it shook my nerves so much, thati lost all power of being 
of use. Happily for her, a deep swoon, the effect of mental and 
bodily exhaustion, ensued, and for some time she lost in 
insensibility the consciousness of her misery. 

I attended the remains of my poor friend to the grave, a solemn 
and melancholy ceremony which his poor wife could not be dis- 
suaded from being present at, althoug her trembling limbs were 
scarcely able to support her languid frame. 

When the coffin was lowered into the grave, she would have 
fallen to the earth, had I not sustained her fainting form. Poor 
bereaved woman, she felt that she was now alone , and desolate ; 
her child, whose presence would have reminded her that she had 
still a tie on earth, and duties to perform, was far away; could it 
so not be wondered at, if, stunned and overwhelmed by the blow 
that had crushed her heart, she prayed for death to reunite her to 
him she had lost. I had much difficulty in getting her to leave the 
cemetery, when the last sod of earth was laid on the grave. 
She clung to the spot with passionate tenderness, for it had now 
become dear and sacred in her eyes, and she preferred it to all 
others on earth. 

To return to that home where Aewas not, but where every 
object reminded her of him , would , I felt assured , be more than 
she could bear, and at the suggestion of my dear wife, a vacant 
apartment in the house in which we lodged had been prepared 
for the reception of her poor friend. I ordered the carriage to 
drive to it, and asked her whether she would not spend an hour 
with my Louisa. I really felt afraid to leave her alone, and yet I 
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could not remain longer absent from the couch of my dying 
'wife. 

'^She cannot go to you/' said I, <^and vill be comforted by 
seeing you." 

She hesitated long 9 but at length consented, and reentered 
my wife's room. The sight of her poor friend, reduced to the last 
extremity of weakness, a breathing shadow she might be called, 
had, as I anticipated it would, a powerful effect on Mrs. Neville. 
She became more calm, and tears, hitherto almost denied her, 
flowed in abundance down her pale cheeks; as reclining in a 
chair by the bed-side, my dear wife holding her hand in hers, she 
listened to the feeble accents of her friend. 

'<My stay on earth must now be short," said my adored 
Louisa, ''and it would be most kind in you to remain with me in 
this house to the last. With my dear friend and my husband by 
my dying-bed, I shall pass away to another world more calmly; 
do not, therefore, refuse this my last request." 

''But I shall put you to such inconvenience: I am sure I 
shall." 

"No, all has been arranged in the hope you would not refuse 
my wishes ; a rooih is ready for you, and your maid is already 
here." 

My wife, with all a woman's tact, made a point of occupying 
her poor friend continually, so as to leave her as little time as 
possible to devote to grief. She asked her to read the Bible to 
her twice a-day , to join her in prayer, and to give the anodynes 
prescribed by the physician. She would place our child in the 
arms of our friend, and exhort her to remember her own absent 
one , who would prove a blessing and a comfort to her, and thus, 
by employing her, interrupted the constant contemplation on her 
heavy affliction, that would otherwise have wholly destroyed her 
health, already greatly impaired by anxiety, confinement, and 
grief. 
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Ah! my beloyed friend/' would Mrs. P^eville say, when my 
dear Louisa spoke of her fast approaching end, <<how I envy you 
who are going where my adored husband is gone, while I may 
live for months, ay, years separated from him." 

^' You forget that you are a mother, that his child is a sacred 
legacy bequeathed to you by him,'' would my Louisa reply; ''and 
that when you are summoned hence, he will expect to know how 
you have fulfilled the task he assigned to you. You must live , if 
it be the will of the Most High, to perform your duties, and you 
must not shrink from them." 

For me, the scenes I had lately witnessed, and the sight of my 
adored wife on her death-bed, had taken such an effect on me, 
that I felt as if I could not long survive her. Nor did I desire it ; 
for with the selfishness inherent in man , and aware that with her 
would depart my every hope of happiness on earth , I wished for 
nothing so much as death to unite me to her. I forgot that I was 
a father, that it was my duty to struggle to live for the sake of my 
daughter, or if I did remember her I silenced all paternal solici- 
tude with the conviction that Mrs. Neville' would be a mother to 
her as she promised, and worn out by grief and anxiety, I longed 
to lay down the load of life, and to be laid in the grave with my 
beloved Louisa. 

I sometimes betrayed to her this desire, but never without her 
severely reprehending it. 

''What!" would she exclaim, "are mortals, like cowards in 
the field of battle, to wish to fly from their duty the moment that 
hope no longer cheers them ? Oh ! no , my dearest husband , you 
must not wish to leave your post while a task remains to be 
fulfilled, nor desire to join me, until the Almighty sees fit to 
summon you." 

Often have I been jealous and offended by her wishing me to 
live after her. I thought it betokened a want of affection, for I 
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coald not, 'with my selOsh natare, judge her high and noble one. 
I felt that were I on the bed of death, I should rejoice to know she 
should soon be called to follow me; hence, I could not com- 
prehend the difference of our sentiments on this point. Alas! it 
was not given to me to know her worth, until I had lost her. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Three weeks after I followed my friend to the grave , my 
beloved wife resigned her gentle spirit into the hands of her 
Creator. Although long prepared for this heart-rending event, 
I found myself as unable to support it, when it arrived, as if 
my foreboding heart, and tortured mind, had not foreseen that 
it was inevitable. Her dying farewell to our child, and to me, 
achieved the measure of my despair, and within an hour after 
she had breathed her last, I was wildly raving, under the in- 
fluence of a sudden attack of brain fever, from which , for several 
weeks, the physicians believed I could never recover. During 
its violence, I imagined myself dead, and believed that I beheld 
my lost wife, crowned with more than mortal beauty, in the 
regions of the blessed, holding out her arms to welcome me. 
Methought I approached to embrace her, when her dead sister 
interposed between us, and exclaimed, *^Away, sinful man, 
thou who in life presumed to attach thy evil destiny to her sinless 
one; think not that here, where only the good are permitted to 
join those loved on earth, thou canst be reunited to her." 

^^ Hinder him not, dearest sister,'' said my wife. ''He loved 
me on earth, and I loved him, — oh! so fondly, that even in the 
grave he was not forgotten. He was my husband, and the com- 
mands of the Most High are, that those whom God has joined, 
no one may put asunder." « 

^'Thou knewest not, my sister, that this sinful man sent 
me, whom thou didst love, whom thou didst mourn with such 
bitter tears^ to an early, an unhallowed grave?" 

''Oh! say not so, say not so, it cannot be." 
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*' Yes 9 it was even as I say. When , fatigued by a long walk, 
I sank to slumber, as was sometimes my wont, on that seat 
where thou and I had often reposed, this man approached, and 
heedless that sleeping innocence is under the protection of Hea- 
ven, he dared, even on the eveningof the day that saw his dead 
mother consigned to the grave, to steal on my slumber, and to 
profane my virgin brow with his lips. Terrified, I burst the 
bonds of sleep, and fled from him. He pursued me ; I felt him 
gaining on my steps, his scorching breath moved my hair, and 
I rushed more wildly on, until my foot struck against a stone. 
I stumbled, tried to recover myself, and in the effort fell head- 
long over the steep precipice that bounds the narrow path." 

''Oh God! Oh God!" exclaimed my wife; ''can this be pos- 
sible?* And this man, the destroyer of my sister, dared to wed 
me, knowing in his heart that I would have preferred the most 
lingering, the most cruel death, to allying myself with him! 
And he is the father of my child, the niece of her he sent to 
an early grave." 

• >i I tried to speak, to call Heaven to witness that when I obeyed 
the impulse of a wild desire to press the brow of the sleeper, no 
thought of guilt entered my mind. That, when I pursued her, 
it was with no evil intent, but to intreat her pardon, and to re- 
veal my name. But my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth, 
and not all my efforts could produce utterance. 

"Oh, Almighty!" exclaimed my wife; "can this man, 
whose head has so often rested on my bosom, whom I loved 
better than I ought to have loved aught but Thee, have inten- 
tionally destroyed the life of my sister? Oh! grant him the 
power to vindicate himself from intentional guilt, or, if speech 
be denied him, oh ! grant me the power to read the truth in his 
heart." 

It seemed to me at this moment as if the veil of flesh that 
envelopes the soul, was rent asunder by Divine will, and that 
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the heart thas exposed , its secrets could be deciphered as easily 
as written characters when brought to the light. 

''Look there 9 behold!" said the spirit of my departed wife, 
addressing that of her sister, which still interposed between us, 
''no crime was meditated. The unhappy man meant no evil, 
and severely has he suffered for the fatal indulgence of an im- 
pulse which, hadst thou not awoke, would never have wrought 
the fatal consequences that ensued. Have I not, in my mortal 
state, witnessed his wakeful hours, his troubled sleep, his days 
of gloomy preoccupation, and his despair, without knowing the 
cause? O! join me, my sister, in entreating at the throne of 
the Most High, pardon for him who was my husband." 

"And can mortal love still exist when life is over?" said the 
sister. "Thou pleadest for this sinful man , as though thou still 
lovedst him. But thou knowest not what a tissue of deception 
and falsehood he wove to conceal the result of his sin , and which 
has so greatly aggravated it. Did he not, when he found my poor 
mangled body, palpitating with the last pangs of life, only wait 
until my heart had ceased to beat, before he drew it into a cavern 
at the base of the precipice where I fell? There he left my re- 
mains until it pleased him to come under covert of the night, to 
dig in the same cavern » a grave into which he consigned them 
with no minister of God to pronounce a prayer, no fond eye to 
drop a tear over them. Why left he not my corpse where it fell, 
and where it might be discovered, and restored to my distracted 
friends? But no ; he added the pangs of suspense to their terror 
and grief at my mysterious disappearance , and deprived ray poor 
remains of the rites of Christian burial, in a consecrated gr«ve» 
where the tears of a fond mother and sister might sometimes fall* 
Nay, more, did he not, some months after, consign the corpse 
of a stranger to the vault where the remains of his parents then 
reposed, and where those of oar mother now rest, passing ihem 
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for mine? And can this sacrilege be forgotten? Canst tbon arge 
aught in his favour? " 

The brow of my wife, over which a halo of light played , that 
gave a divine expression to her countenance, now seemed clouded 
by care. She bowed her head for a few minutes, as if overcome 
by grief, and then lifting her tearful eyes to heaven, said, "Yes, 
I can still urge thee to join me in imploring his pardon from the 
Almighty. If God could pardon those who caused his death , and 
implore forgiveness for them, from Aw Father on High, saying, 
^Lord , they know not what they do ; ' mayest thou not follow the 
bright example, and entreat pardon for him who surely as we 
read his heart, knew not what he did, when he pressed his lips 
to thy brow." 

"When he has expiated his sins by long suffering and re- 
pentance, perhaps I may listen to thy pleadings, my sister, and 
join thee in praying for his pardon; but he must undergo many 
trials and persecutions before this can be ; and never shall he 
approach thy presence in heaven until, purified by long suffer- 
ings, he has effaced the stain of his sins by his tears." 

And now the power of utterance seemed restored to me ; for, 
throwing myself on my knees, I cried in bitter agony -^ 

"Hav« pity, oh ! have pity on me ! " 

At thki moment I felt myself seized by powerful arms , and 
in defiance of all my struggles and resistance, I was lifted from 
the floor, and laid on my couch. I saw figures moving around 
my bed , heard whispering voices muttering — 

"His delirium still continues. He might have been seriously 
hurt in thus throwing himself out of bed, and you must not take 
your eyes off him, even while he appears to sl«ep, lest he should 
injure himself." 

"Why, he raved so strangely. Sir," said another voice, 
"that he really quite frightened me," 

"Stuff— nonsense!" replied the first speaker ; "who would 
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mind the wild ravings of a man in a brain fe\er? If I had not 
thought you had better nerves , I would not have recommended 
you as a proper person to take charge of the poor gentleman by 
nighty now that his own servant and Mrs. Neville's are so worn 
out with fatigue from sitting up with him.'^ 

<<I '11 take better care for the future, Sir/' was the answer; 
^'but he threw himself out of bed so suddenly, and began crying 
out, 'Pity, pity, — have pity on me/ so loudly, that I was quite 
confounded like. The poor gentleman seems to have a wonder- 
ful deal of trouble on his mind." 

^' Never busy yourself about his mind, that is not youribu- 
siness/' observed the other speaker, whose voice I now recog- 
nised to be that of the doctor who had attended my poor friend 
Neville and my lost wife; '^ only attend to his person, and take 
care that during his delirium, he does not injure himself/' 

My senses were now perfectly restored, but such was the ex- 
tent of my weakness , that I could hardly move. Perhaps it was 
this total prostration of strength that for the time being van- 
quished the fever of the brain, and subdued, to a certain degree, 
the violence of my grief for the loss of my wife ; for although I 
remembered her death, — nay more, every word of that last 
farewell, which had so agonized me as to bring on the attack that 
had nearly killed me, I no longer felt the overwhelming grief I 
had previously experienced. Perhaps a strong frame is required 
for violent grief. Mine was reduced to such weakness that as 
well might I have sought to use bodily force as to endure strong 
mental agony. My dream was vividly remembered, so vividly 
that I could almost believe, that instead of a dream it had been a 
reality. And then came the recollection of what the man left to 
take care of me had said to the doctor of my strange ratings, and 
the great trouble that he believed pressed on my mind. What, 
if I had uttered all the conversations that my delirium had framtd 
in that terrible dream, and thus had betrayed my dreadful secrat 
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to a stranger? There was tortore in the thought; and I now 
found, that although too exhausted for the Indulgence of violent 
grief, I was still accessible to terror. O man ! selfish to the 
last! thou canst outlive grief for those dearer to thee than life; 
thj feelings, benumbed by bodily weakness, may remain torpid 
to the appeals of love and memory, but let thy personal safe- 
ty, or rather, let me think, thy honour and reputation, be 
menaced, and thou canst feel as acutely the danger as if in 
health. 

I had not only a dread , but a secret conviction that in my 
ravings I had betrayed my secret, and to a stranger, too, who 
might be disposed to make the worst use of it for his own ad- 
vantage. Drops of cold perspiration fell from my brow, wrung 
by terror, as I reflected on all this. What must I do to remove 
the impression made on this strange man by what I had uttered 
in my ravings? Here was selfishness and cunning still exerting 
their combined influence over me, although life scarcely fluttered 
at my heart, or kept my pulse still beating. 

I stole a look at the man through an opening in the curtains, 
and never did I behold a worse countenance. Large shaggy 
eyebrows, projecting over small, deep-seated eyes, remarkable 
for a mingled expression of malignity and cunning. A low and 
narrow forehead, retreating towards the roots of the hair. A 
large and ill-shaped nose , — a wide and very coarse mouth , and 
a peculiarly short chin. He was a tall man, of a powerful and 
muscular form, with herculean limbs, and a very short neck, 
and his ears were the largest and flattest I had ever seen. No 
peculiarity in his appearance escaped my attention. I felt in- 
stinctively that this man, so unfavoured by Nature, might hence- 
forth have a baleful influence over my destiny. I mentally 
measured his powerful frame with my own now weakened one, 
and acknowledged that, even in my days of health, I could not 
struggle with him without the certainty of defeat. 
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There is always a disagreeable sensation experienced in the 
consciousness of inferiority in physical force to other men , but 
when this consciousness of inferiority is felt towards one whom 
we may have cause to dread , in whose keeping a secret of vital 
importance to us may be, how much more annoying does it 
become! The man, while I was eiamining him, seemed wrapt 
in deep reflection. His brows were curved, his coarse lips 
strongly compressed, and from time to time he darted furtive 
glanced towards my bed. 

After a pause, he shook his head, and muttered, ^'Tes, yes, 
something profitable may be made of this. I '11 bet anything that, 
light-headed as he may be, there 's some crime or another at 
bottom, in which he has been concerned, and that he lets out in 
his sleep, mixed up with his insane ravings. Why, he has not 
passed a single night since I have been called in without talking 
of having destroyed some woman, and of having hidden her body 
in a cavern. AH this can't be the pure raving madness of a brain 
fever. No, no, there's something in it, I'm sure; and as he 
can afford to pay for my keeping his secrets, why, I '11 be 
hanged if I don't make him come down handsomely, — 
that's all." 

Though this soliloquy was uttered almost in a whisper, not 
a syllable of it escaped my ear, and terror took such pessession 
of me, that it required a strong effort of my volition to prevent the 
violent trembling with which I was seized from becoming visible 
by the movement of the bed. 

A thought occurred to me to try if I could not impose on him 
by affecting to talk in my sleep. I breathed hard, uttered a few 
words, and he instantly stole to my bed-side, and bent down 
to listen. 

<^ Will no one come to release me?" demanded I, keeping my 
eyes closely shut, and breathing hard , as if I slept. *<They 
hurled me over a steep rock, and when I fell mortally wounded. 
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they dug a hole and threw my body into it, and no one will release 
it, though I call night and day for deliverance." 

''That 'sanewgo, however/' murmured the man ; ''I never 
heard him talk of being killed himself before. It has always 
been some woman who fell over the rock , and whom he buried 
in a cavern. I hope he hasn't been talking nonsense after all, 
and that there 's something of triith at the bottom of all his 
raving." 

''If they would take my body out of the pit," resumed I, "I 
should then be taken directly to heaven." 

"The devil you would," said he ; "I am not quite so sure of 
that, though. I must find out all I can concerning him," con^ 
tinned he. "The nurse knows more about him than the rest, — 
I '11 pump her, and discover where he comes from." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

To listen to this desiguing ruffian , arranging his plan for dis-> 
covering my home and past life , filled me with alarm. Yet how 
could I counteract his schemes? •— how prevent the nurse from 
answering his questions? To put her on her guard would eicite 
suspicion in her mind, that there eiisted some cause for conceal- 
ment, and this would be dangerous. 

Oh ! the torture of feeling my bodily weakness to be such, that 
I could not turn in my bed without assistance, and to know that a 
villain was bent on discovering a clue to a secret, partly revealed 
in my ravings, but which I could die rather than have eiposed. 
There were moments , — to such fearful crimes may terror of the 
discovery of guilt lead one, — heaven pardon me for the sinful 
thought! when, had I but the strength to carry my desire into 
execution, I could have strangled this wretch, while he doied, 
as he sometimes did, in a chair by my bed-side, and so have 
secured his silence, and prevented his further researches into my 
past history. I thought not of the consequences that must in- 
evitably ensue from his being found dead in my room — so 
wholly does the mind become blinded to the sense of one danger, 
in the burning, the mad desire to escape from another — or, if I 
did, I fancied it would be easy to account for it, by saying he had 
been seized by apoplexy. 

^'Yes! Yes!" thought I, and I clenched my teeth, and the 
spirit of a fiend seemed for a few minutes to have entered my 
heart, urging murder. *' Had I but the strength, he should soon 
be silenced for ever." 

I had conceived a hatred the most intense against this man. 
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who 9 without any provocation on my part, had turned eaves^ 
dropper; noting down the ravings of delirium of a fellow- 
creature, worn down by grief, and reduced to death's door by 
fever, in order to discover some secret, for the keeping of which 
he could enforce payment. That night's experience taught me 
how fortunate it sometimes is, that man has not the power to 
work the evil he wills ; for alas ! there are those so weak in prin- 
ciple, and so prone to act on the impulse of the moment, that 
crime is often only escaped, by the want of power to perpetrate it. 

I was surprised to find how much the sense of my grief was 
dulled. I felt like one who had received some severe bodily in- 
jury, to lull the pain of which some strong anodyne had been 
administered ; and who was fearful of even thinking of the wound, 
lest he should awaken the dormant agony. It is asserted by 
physicians, that two maladies cannot act on the human frame at 
the same time ; and I believe a similar rule holds good with regard 
to the mind *, for, judging by my own experience, I should say, 
that two strong passions cannot sway a man at once. 

The terror excited in my mind by the wretch in my room had 
so filled and engrossed it, as to deaden, if not banish, for the 
time being, my sorrow for the death of my beloved wife ; and yet, 
when my alarmed imagination pictured the danger that might re- 
sult to me from the villain so bent on discovering my secret, I 
blessed God that her peace could not be disturbed by the success 
of the utmost extent of his malice. No, she, heaven be praised, 
was safe. The discovery of my guilt could bring no blush tb her 
cheek, no pang to her heart, and gentler tears than any I had 
lately shed filled my eyes, as I thought of her in her peaceful 
grave, where I longed to repose beside her. Then came the 
thought of my motherless child, and my tears flowed faster. 
Poor innocent! my heart yearned to embrace her; but yet I must 
not ask to have her brought to me; I must still for a few days 
assume the mask of delirium , in order to deceive the spy who 
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was watching me, and cheat him into a belief that the words 
Qttered by me when I slept were bat the ravings of Insanity. I 
lay tranquil and overpowered by lassitude and exhaustion, daring 
the long and tedloas days that followed my return to conscious- 
ness. My own servant generally remained in the room, but I 
affected not to recognize him, and pretended to doze when he 
looked at me« 

» 

At night the strange man took his place , and then my terror 
commenced, lest I should sleep, and in my slumber betray my 
secret. Often was I obliged to pinch my limbs , and pull my hair, 
to keep myself awake, while pretending to sleep, and in my si- 
mulated slumbers, uttering incoherent words to deceive the de- 
signing wretch who was carefully noticing every syllable that 
escaped my lips. 

In proportion to my desire not to sleep was the drowsiness 
that stole over me every night, filling me with terror for its pos- 
sible consequences, while during the day, when the man I feared 
was absent, I had little inclination to sleep. 

One night, while I pretended to slumber, I saw this man 
take the candle in his hand, approach it close to my eyes to as- 
certain if I indeed slept, and then, having repeatedly passed the 
light before my closed lids, he searched in the drawers of the 
looking-glass and commode for something, leaving not a single 
one unopened. At length he found a bunch of keys; I heard 
them jingle in his hand, and with them he tried to open my wri- 
ting-'box. The patent lock foiled his attempts, and then, with a 
half-suppressed oath , he searched the drawer of the dressing- 
box, in which he found my watch, to the chain of which the key 
he sought was attached. He seized it, opened the writing-box, 
iind began examining its contents ; but, finding nothing to gratify 
his curiosity, or to confirm his suspicions, he muttered curses^ 
and taking up the portrait of my beloved wife , opened and exa- 
mined it. I could have killed him for the profanation. That 
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pictare I had iodoced her to sit for in London , when I first began 
to be alarmed about her health. It was an admirable resem- 
blance, and I would not, so highly did I value it, have confided 
it to the hands of any creature oo ^arth , save to those of her 
friend Mrs. Neville, or her old nurse at home. 

"Hoh! hob!" muttered the wretch , "this, I suppose, was 
his wife, and a devilish pretty creature she must have been, if 
she had not such a sickly look. I don't like your whey-faced 
women, not I, give me a buiom wench, with roguish eyes, and 
rosy cheeks, that 's the girl for my money." 

1 cannot describe the mingled feelings of anger and disgust 
which I eiperienced, as I listened to this ruffian commenting on 
the portrait, and comparing it with the object ofjhis own vulgar 
taste. There are some persons who inspire us with such re- 
pugnance, that we would not, could we avoid it, permit their 
glances to fall on any woman dear to us— but when the beloved 
object is no more, her memory becomes so sacred in our hearts, 
that we shrink from the notion of her portrait being profaned by 
the gaze of vulgar eyes. And there I lay inert, and powerless to 
avenge the insult, though almost suffocated with rage against the 
offender. 

The wretch still held the portrait, and looked at it. "Yes,** 
resumed he, **she must have been a pretty creature before she 
grew sickly. I dare say 't was his sulky temper that spoilt her 
health. The nurse-maid confessed to me, when I questioned 
her, that although he was an affectionate husband, he never was 
a cheerful companion to her poor mistress; but, from the be- 
ginning, was a gloomy, melancholy man. That 's what con- 
vinces me he must have committed some crime or other, that 
he 's always afraid will be found out. What else would make him 
so gloomy and unlike other men?" And now he laid down the 
portrait, and renewed his search in the writing-box. He found 
a purse with some eight or ten guineas, counted them over, and 
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then paused, as if hesitating whether or not he should appropriate 
them. Some slight Doise disturbed him ; he let fall the purse 
into the writing-box, hastily closed the lid , and approaching my 
bed , he stealthily examined me ; but I kept my eyes closed, mur- 
mured a few words as if in sleep, and so deceived him. 

" I really was startled," muttered he ; **to be caught with his 
purse in my hand, and his writing-box open, would be an awk- 
ward job. By Jove, it was lucky for him that he did not awake 
and see what I was about, for if he had, there was nothing left 
for me to do but to place the pillow on his face with one hand, 
while I clutched his throat with t'other, and so made an end of 
him ; and , when all was over, I 'd have called up the house , and 
sworn that he had been seized with a fit." 

My blood seemed to congeal in my veins as I listened to these 
words, which, though pronounced in a whisper, I heard distinctly, 
owing to the silence that reigned in the room, and my sense of 
hearing, always acute, having now become more so from the 
abstemious regimen I had lately undergone. I shuddered at the 
thought of being in the power of a ruffian who, I felt convinced, 
would not hesitate to commit murder, if he deemed it necessary 
for his own ends. 

**l 've half a mind to take these ten shiners for my own use," 
muttered he. ''The chances are, the owner will never recover 
to claim them; and, if he should, he will forget all about 'em» 
so much has he suffered since he put 'em here, and so crazy has 
he been. But no, let 's have a care. Suspicion would fall on me ; 
and it 's likely enough that chap, his servant, has looked into 
this here writing-box as well as I have ; he knows the money was 
here, and would soon guess who took it. ^No, I '11 not take a 
guinea of it; I '11 resist temptation for once, and try to make my 
money by getting that there fellow who is sleeping so soundly into 
my power, instead of putting myself into his, for sake of a few 
paltry guineas." 
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So spying, he replaced the parse and its contents into the 
writing-box, arranged the papers in the state in which he had 
found them, locked the box, pat back the watch in the drawer, 
and, having again examined to see that I slept, resamed his 
place by my bed-side, and I, breathing loadly, mattered inco- 
herent ravings now and then, to which he listened attentively, 
occasionally exclaiming — 

''Psha! staff! he doesn't let oat anything worth hearing of 
late , bat talks a pack of nonsense." 

I coald no longer sastain my present painful position, so 
wholly worn oat was I in body and mind by sleepless nights and 
feverish anxiety; so, the following day, after the surreptitious 
opening of my writing-box, I affected to awake as if from a 
troubled dream, and demanded to see the physician. My servant 
was rejoiced to find that my reason was restored; and, when the 
doctor came, I inquired for my child and Mrs. Neville so col- 
lectedly, as to convince him that the fever had wholly subsided, 
and that nothing remained to be done, but to endeavour to restore 
my strength by a more nutritious regimen. He promised, that 
when I was a little stronger, I should see my child, of whose 
health he gave me a most satisfactory account. 

'<I should be glad," said I, <^to have no one to sit up at night 
in my room , it disturbs and prevents me from sleeping." 

''You are still too weak, my dear Sir, to be left alone at 
night," replied the physician. 

''But could not a bed be arranged for my own servant on the 
sofa?" demanded I. 

"Certainly, if you prefer it, and I will immediately give in- 
structions that your wish shall be carried into effect." 

What a weight seemed to be removed from my mind by this 
arrangement. Tet, fearful that the wretch I so dreaded might 
again enter my chamber, I said, that I wished the man who had 
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sat Qp 'with me might be sent away, and remmierated for his 
trouble. 

''Has he not satisfied yon by his atteDtion?" inqaired the 
doctor. 

"He has, I believe, behaired well enough /' replied!; ''bot 
invalids are, I suppose, prone to be fanciful; and I confess I 
should be glad to have him sent away." 

''Then he shall be dismissed at once," observed the doctor, 
good naluredly ; " I will give him his eongS" 

A great weight was removed from my mind in the certainty 
thati should see this man no more ; yet my conscience reproached 
me for not informing the doctor, who had recommended him, of 
his having opened my writing-box and examined its contents. 
A secret dread of exciting his vengeance deterred me from taking 
this step; and as he had actually not robbed me, however well 
disposed to do so, I excused myself for my want of moral courage 
in not denouncing him, by the reflection, that as he had not 
rendered himself amenable to the law, I might be justified in 
concealing his intended turpitude. I confess that it was no sen- 
timent of humanity that checked me from inforn^ing the physi- 
cian of what he had done, but simply the selfish dread of exciting 
his hostility to aid the cupidity that was urging him on to discover 
my secret, and to make it a profitable speculation. 

A bed was made up for ray servant in my room, and when I 
became assured that he was fast asleep, an assurance given in the 
most convincing, but least agreeable mode imaglDable, namely, 
by his loud snoring, I experienced a sense of relief, and freedom 
from constraint, that was a positive comfort. Now I could resign 
myself to slumber, of which I stood so much in need, without 
the dread that a sordid spy was watching my pillow, and listening 
with interested and evil intentions to every word that might 
escape my lips while I slept. It was a positive luxury to feel my- 
self secure to enjoy refreshing sleep ; and the disagreeable nasal 
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sounds that anceasiDgly remiaded me of this fact, however un- 
bearable I should have considered them under different circum- 
stances, were now considered only as proofs of my safety from 
•9pionnag9» How deep, how unbroken were my slumbers that 
night! 

Such was my total prostration of strength, that even imagina- 
tion and memory remained quiescent, the body being too weak to 
nourish them, and not a dream troubled my repose. I awoke 
refreshed, and was glad to hear my servant still snoring as loudly 
as when I dropt asleep; and when I called him to procure me the 
sustenance which my weakened frame required, I listened with 
satisfaction to his humbly expressed^hopes, ^* that his being such 
a heavy sleeper, and sometimes rather given to snoring, did not 
disturb me/' He would have been doubtless surprised, had he 
been told that to these peculiarities so calculated to annoy an in- 
valid, I owed the calm and refreshing sleep I had derived such 
benefit from. 

"Well, Sir," said he, "how some persons do lie! Why, 
would you believe it, Sir, Figgins, the man who sat up with you 
at night, said ^ as how you kept talking in your sleep all night 
long, so that he could not close them for a minnte, and I can de- 
clare I never heard you say a single word all the time." 

I readily believed the assertion, for I must indeed have had 
the lungs of a Stentor, to have talked sufficiently loud to have 
broken the slumber of poor Thomas, who seemed to feel an in- 
creased sentiment of attachment towards me in consideration of 
my not having reproached him for his infirmity of snoring. 

"Yes, Sir," observed he, as he opened the shutters and 
drew back the curtains, "Figgins must be a great story-teller, 
for when I wanted not to leave you. Sir, at night, when you were 
so poorly, he said I snored so desperately, that were I to remain 
in your room, you could not get a wink of sleep ; and as he told 
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this tale to the doctor, he insisted that I should not stop in your 
room at night." 

Well did I divine the motive of Figgins wishing to watch me 
at night, though experience taught me that his statement with re- 
gard to the snoring was not untrue. 

"I 'm glad he 's gone. Sir," resumed Thomas, ''for of all 
the prying, inquisitive chaps I ever met, he 's the worst. Why, 
he used to cross-examine me as closely as barristers do a witness 
in a Court of Justice, about where you came from. Sir, and every 
particular about you, and your family aifairs ; and when he found 
he could get nothing out of me , he began to question Mary, and 
I was obligated to tell her not to gratify his impudent curiosity 
about what did not concern him." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

I FBLT a secret dread as I listened to the revelations of the 
good and simple Thomas, for they but too well proved the de- 
termination of the artfal and designing Figgins to follow up, if 
possible 9 the cine he believed he had discovered to some secret 
connected with my past life. How unfortunate that chance should 
have thrown so dangerous a man in my path, and especially, at a 
period above all others, when I was incapable of exercising over 
myself the constraint practised when free from fever. Alas ! we 
are ever the slaves of chance when our own errors have plunged 
us into difficulties I Had I not a terrible secret pent up in my 
breast, I should have had nothing to dread from the prying dis- 
position of Figgins, or the cupidity that led him to wish to turn it 
to profitable account. No, every day's eiperience taught me that 
to myself, and myself alone, I might date my misery. Every 
event that had entailed disquiet, had originated in my own error. 
Nothing aggravates the sense of misfortune more than the con- 
sciousness that it has been brought on by our own faults — If we 
can blame another it seems some mitigation to our chagrin ; but 
when we know that we only have been in the wrong, our self-re- 
proach increases our suffering. 

In three days after my release from Figgins, my health had so 
much improved, owing to the refreshing and uninterrupted sleep 
I had enjoyed, that the doctor consented that I might see my 
child. The dear little creature was brought to me ; and the sight 
of her black dress, and smiling face, as she recognised me, pro<r 
duced an effect on my feelings not to foe described. 

^^Papa, papa," eiclaimed she, holding out her little arms 
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lo come to me, and ''Mamma, mamma/' followed, althoagh 
the Durse made signs to her, that the words must not be repeated. 
The passionate grief, quelled by extreme bodily exhaustion, and 
by the terror awakened by the odious Figgins, now revived 
afresh, called into action by the sight of my daughter. A child, 
and more especially a young one in deep mourning, is at all times 
a mournful object. That a creature should be deprived of a 
parent, when it most requires its tender care, strikes the be- 
holder with sadness, and the unconsciousness of the bereaved 
little one of its loss, and its innocent smiles, offering such a 
melancholy contrast to its sable habiliments, add to the sadness 
awakened by the contemplation. But when the child calls one 
father, when one knows that its mother, the most lovely and 
faultless of created beings, is no more, when one traces in the 
dear child's sweet face the likeness of her laid in a premature 
grave, whom one would have died to save, how keen is the 
agony, how bitter the grief that fills the heart. It is then that the 
truth of the well known lines, ''I weep the more, becaase I weep 
in vain," is felt, and one turns with distaste from the world that 
no longer contains the object in whom our all of love and hope 
was centered to that lonely grave, in which rests all that was 
mortal of her. I almost smothered my child with my kisses, 
while my tears fell fast on her delicate face. 

''Don't ki, papa," said she, looking fondly in my face. 
"Mary says, dear mamma, who is gone to heaven, will be angry 
if I ki, and so she will if you ki," and she wiped my eyes with a 
handkerchief she found on my bed, and told me to be good, and 
then kissed me again and again. 

How much of her adored mother's gentleness and affecUoa 
did I discover in her child, and with what tenderness did it fill 
me. Great as was my sorrow, I felt that I was no longer alone 
in the world. I had still something to live for, some one to 
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cherish. A sacred bequest had been confided to me by the angel 
I deplored, and I \oved that henceforth I would devote my life to 
discharging the duties it imposed. The artless prattle of my 
daughter continually turning to her lost mother, melted me to 
a womanly softness. The tears, hitherto denied, now flowed 
abundantly, and relieved me, andl blessed the innocent crea- 
ture to whom I owed this relief. 

The following day I was able to be moved to the sofa in the 
sitting-room , and it was arranged that I was to receive a visit 
from Mrs. Neville. The thought of this meeting shook my nerves 
greatly. How many recollections of other and happier days must 
it awaken in my mind! Our loss had been the same; but she^ 
happily for her, had not a single sin of omission or commission 
towards her husband with which to reproach herself, while I was 
bowed down by the consciousness of having by my abstraction 
and moodiness caused my inestimable wife many hours of anxiety 
and wretchedness. How many bitter memories of instances of 
this now arose to wound me ! How often had I noticed her heavy 
eyes and tear-stained cheeks when I had more than ordinarily in- 
dulged in these fits of gloom, which she felt she had not the 
power 'of charming away! Andl, cold, unfeeling, and selfish^ 
had forborne either to conquer the gloom which afflicted her, or 
to attempt to persuade her, that it was constitutional, depend- 
ing on the state of the nerves. How the consciousness of having 
pained the dear departed aggravates grief, those only can com- 
prehend who have endured this misery ! The grave ! the atoning 
grave! while it banishes every recollection of error in those over 
whom it has closed, if error they had, brings before us, oh! 
how vividly, even the trivial annoyances we have inflicted on 
them, now when it is too late to offer atonement. What would 
we not give to possess the conviction that we had never grieved, 
never vexed them? This conviction I fully believed would be Mrs. 
Neville's panacea for sorrow when time should have softened the 

18^ 
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first sharp pangs of regret^ and I envied her this consolatfoDy 
which conscience told me never could he mine. 

When the next day, at the appointed hoar, she entered my 
room, I positively started with astonishment when I beheld her 
altered appearance. Pale as marble , and reduced almost to a 
shadow, she was hardly to be recognized by those who had, lilse 
me , seen her in the bloom of health and beauty. She approached 
the sofa on which I reclined, extended her hand, which was so 
icy cold as to chill mine, and tried to speak, but a tremulous 
movement of the lips, and a faint and indistinct sound alone 
followed the effort. She sank into a chair, and after a silence of 
many minutes, which I had not the courage to break, she at 
length found words. 

'^I have only waited for your convalescence, Mr. Herbert,'* 
said she, <Uo quit Nice. I could not bear to leave the husband 
of my dear friend, the friend of my — beloved *— husband," her 
iigitation increasing as she referred to those so dear to her, 
^^ while his life was in danger! I*(ow thatDr. Farrington assures 
me you are safe, I mean to depart and join my child. If yoa 
wish to consign yours to my care , be assured I will as faithfully 
fulfil the duties of a mother to her as to my own." 

^^ Thanks, thanks," replied I; << but I have not the courage 
to pari from her. She is now all that remains to me," and here 
A passionate burst of grief interrupted my words. 

''I thought you would be unwilling to part from her," ob- 
-served Mrs. Neville; '^but remember, should circumstances 
arise that may occasion a change in your sentiments on this 
point, I will be ever ready to receive her with affection, and to 
afford her a home with me. Here is roy address in England. Let 
me often hear of your dear child's welfare and of your own. I 
offer no attempt at consolation, Mr. Herbert, to a grief like 
yours, fori too well know how utterly vain and useless it would 
he; but recollect, and the recollection will be necessary when 
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tiM bitterness of regret makes yon feel that life lias lost its gIuipiii, 
that those whose loss we must ever deplore, kfleve conided a 
sacred, a solemn trust to us to fulfil -* airusit for sakeof whioh 
ve must vauquish all selfish feelings, and consent to live. And 
BOW, farewell. May the Almighty grant you resigDation to /itr 
wilU And may you fiad in your dear child a consolation and a 
hiessing." 

She once more extended her hand to me, and quitted the 
room, leaving me overpowered by contending emotions, but grate- 
ful that I might count on a true friend to my child, while life 
was spared to this amiable and exemplary woman. 

The next day she left Nice, after having gravely exhoHed the 
nurse on the subject of my daughter, promising to be ever a 
Mend to her if she carefully discharged her duty to her charge. 
And now once more, all ties between the world and me seemed 
broken. In losing sight of Mrs. Neville I stood alone with my 
motherless child, the world before me where to choose my path, 
no one offering a less gloomy prospect than another. I no. longer 
lived in the actual — the present. My thoughts were all with the 
past, in that past which at the time appeared , Heaven knows! 
anything but happy, but which now regarded through the mist of 
bitter tears, and the sadness of memory seemed bright as a rain- 
bow in a troubled sky. But the rainbow itself , if analyzed, is it 
not found to be composed of the tears of the sky? Such is past 
happiness , only bright when reflected on from a distance. How 
I could be otherwise than blest while my adored Louisa was lent 
U> me on earth, I could not in my present misery imagine. Her 
presence, her affection, ought to have been a solace under every 
affliction ; and I must have been the most ungrateful of mortals ; 
nay, more , positively mad , not to have felt it to be so. Yet I was 
conscious that even while I possessed this inestimable treasure, 
there were hours, days, and months in which I was most 
wretched; while now, could she but be restored to me, everf 
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pther ill in life would appear light, and I would abandon my whole 
heart to the happiness of calling her mine. Oh, God ! why is it 
that we know not the value of the blessings^hou hast vouchsafed 
to lend us, until we have lost them for ever, and the consciousness 
of our ingratitude for them is added to our sorrow? I now won- 
dered how I had outlived the blow that had destroyed my peace. 
I must surely have a harder heart than most men to bear up 
against it ; and I almost despised myself for this insensibility. I 
resigned myself without a struggle tothegrief that every day in- 
creased , rather than diminished. It seemed an infidelity and in- 
gratitude to the memory of my beloved wife to forget her even for 
an hour; and I sought to feed this morbid sorrow by continually 
gazing on her portrait, and recalling proofs of her tenderness and 
devotion the most calculated to keep alive regret. Well has the 
great Italian poet Dante written •— 

"Nessun maggior dolore 
Che recondarsi del tempo felice." 

Alas ! I now experienced the truth of these lines as I pondered 
with an agonized heart on past happiness. 

When my child was brought to me every day, I used to gaie 
on her sweet face, tracing the resemblance to her sainted mother, 
and listening to her innocent questions. She would chide me 
when my tears could not be controlled — tell me it was naughty to 
cry -^ and then kiss me, and say I must be good. 

I found, that the affection a father feels for his child while its 
mother lived , is very different to that inrhich he experiences when 
she is no more, for the love and sorrow for the dead mingles with 
the tenderness for the living, and gives it a stronger character. 
Pity also adds its weight, reminding us of the deprivation that has 
fallen on the dear little creature , in the loss of a mother, a loss 
that never can be replaced — for we know, that no step-mother, 
should we ever be disposed to give our daughter one, could 
supply that inexhaustible well of affection to be found only in the 
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maternal breast. A sense of duty, and a kindnci^s of heart, may, 
and sometimes does prompt a conscientious discbarge of the du- 
ties of a step-mother, but bow different, bow cold is this duty, 
in comparison with the undying anxiety and love of a real mother. 
And as I made these reflections, I vowed, that even if time should 
calm my regret, although I believed this to be impossible, that 
never should the place of my lost Louisa be Oiled either in my 
house, or heart, that never should her child have a step- 
mother. 

A melancholy task was now before me , but I feared it not, for 
it was congenial to my feelings. It was, to open different boxes 
that had belonged to my wife, and to transfer their contents to 
others, in order to diminish the vast quantity of luggage that had 
been deemed necessary for her comfort, and that had accumn* 
lated during our travels, and to send all that was not required for 
our use to England. 

To perform this task, I had to enter the chamber in which my 
adored wife had breathed her last, and which had been left pre- 
cisely in the same state as when she inhabited it. There was the 
bed on which she had last reposed— the pillow on which her head 
had last rested. It still bore the impression, and many and 
bitter were the tears that fell on it as I pressed my lips to the 
place. 

The odour of violets still pervaded the chamber, and all 
things in it. It was the favourite perfume of my Louisa , the only 
one she used , and her dresses and handkerchiefs were impreg- 
nated with it. This delicate odour, so strongly associated in my 
mind with her, so fondly loved, so deeply mourned, stole over 
my senses, awakening agony, and long and bitterly did I weep, 
before I recovered sufBcient calmness to resume the task that had 
brought me to the room. 

There was the chamber, just as she had left it, everything 
speaking to me of her, but where, oh! where was she? Alas! 
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that fair forniy that lovely face, on which my eyes had so often 
gaied with delight, were withering in the cold grave , and her, 
for whom I had thought this chamber not half good enough, 
was now shut in a narrow coffin! <<Fool, fool," thoi^^ I, 
''it is but the mortal coil, the earthly envelope of the bright soul, 
that is confided to the grave. That clay, over which thou wouldst 
still drop thy burning tears, would be as insensible to them, as 
Is the dust with which it will soon mingle. The spirit, the im- 
mortal soul that animated it, is with its Creator in heaven; and 
let that be thy consolation. Wouldst thou, ever selfish, ever 
pining for thine own comfort, presume to wish her, who is now 
with her Almighty Father, freed from all care , and enjoying the 
reward of a life of virtue, back on earth, to suffer again the ills 
to which all of human kind are heirs?" 

I tried to think I could not be so selfish, but, alas ! the leaven 
of that human taint still fermented in my heart; and could wishes 
and prayers have recaHed her to life, with all its trials, she 
would have once more become a denizen of earth, and her hap- 
piness above would be immolated to mine below. Who that has 
idolized a creature as I did my Louisa, can, during the first 
pangs of grief, learn to think of her as an unembodied spirit in 
the unknown realms of bliss! Those realms which imagination 
can never realize , and in the attempt to contemplate which the 
mind becomes dazzled — bewildered ! When one dear to us de- 
parts on a journey to some far distant clime, where we have never 
been, how is our regret increased by the vastness of the distance, 
and our ignorance of the region ! We seek every source whence 
we can derive information of it, and as we become acquainted 
with its nature, customs, and habits, we feel more reeonciled, 
because we can, in some sort, realize the image of our beloved 
one in the scenes we have been studying. But when the King of 
Terrors snatches her frmn us, to that world, at the portal of 
Which (the grave) we must leave her, that shadowy region, ^ 
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which ve know nothing bat that which religion teaches » of which 
we can learn nothing, though we search every yolnme ever written 
by man, of which no traveller who has journeyed there has ever 
been permitted to return to tell us of it. — Oh ! then do we feel 
the bitterness of grief: nor can the hope, the faith, that the 
spirit whose departure has steeped our life in gloom, is in heaven, 
conquer the selfishness , the anguish of regret ! 

If departed souls were permitted to revisit this earth , to hover 
near us, to give some sign that we were remembered, even in 
the regions of the blessed , what a consolation would it be? But 
this is denied. The Almighty , for hu own all wise purposes, has 
not thought fit to grant this boon for which every bereaved and 
sorrowing heart has longed , and prayed in vain during the first 
months of the sharp agony of grief. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

I OPENED the wardrobe cootaining the clothes of my wife. 
The robes de ckambre that had last enveloped her fragile form, 
were the first articles that met my view. ^'Oh, God!" cried I, 
*<that these delicate fabrics can still retain their freshness, whea 
she for whom they were made, who so lately wore them, is moal- 
deriog in the grave ! Are we not like shadows that flit through life 
a brief span, to go hence and be no more seen? Life is all un- 
stable ! We know not when we shall be called away ; we cannot 
count on a single day of eiistence." 

This conviction, however alarming it ought to be to the erring, 
is, nevertheless, the greatest consolation to the mourner, and 
fondly does he cling to it. Death is the only certainty on earth. 
Every thing else is fleeting, but that is sure ; and as we contem- 
plate the habiliments of the departed, the objects that appertained 
to them, the letters they wrote, the books they read, wc feel as 
in an unreal and shadowy world, on a river ever flowing to the sea 
of eternity, where our frail bark can cast no anchor, and whence 
the next wave may bear it off for ever. I almost doubted my own 
existence, so absorbed was I in the contemplation of death, or, if 
reminded of it, it was only by the pangs of grief. 

How many times were the dresses of my departed wife pressed 
to my lips, and bathed in the tears that fell on them! How many 
tender recollections did they evoke ! What appeals to the heart 
did they make! <'No never," exclaimed I, ^' shall these robes 
be worn by another, save by her child. They shall be kept until 
she becomes old enough to use them, and I will often look at 
them, to keep alive in my breast the image of her who wore them, 
fresh as it now is." 
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And coald my treacherous memory , or faithless heart, re- 
quire such memeutosto keep alive that image? I was angered with 
myself as this thought occurred ; but such is man. Even in the 
midst of sorrow he has a presentiment, that unless death should 
soon summon him away, a day may come, when the anguish he 
is enduring will soften into a gentler feeling, become a pensive 
sentiment, and that the sight of such mementos may be necessary 
to revive fond memories of the past. He has seen others live on 
when robbed of all that made life dear. He has seen the deepest 
mourners come back to the busy world, after a year or two has 
elapsed , since they fled from it in agony. He has seen smiles 
return to the lips whence he believed they were for ever banished, 
and pleasure sparkle in the eyes where it had been drowned by 
tears. He learns to know the frailty of man, and the brevity of 
grief, by having witnessed the conduct of others, and in antici- 
pating the possibility of similar results in himself, he loathes his 
own nature. 

Having filled the trunks with the contents of the wardrobe, 
performing the operation with as light a hand, as if the dresses 
could feel a rough touch, I proceeded to open the writing-box of 
my lost Louisa. A Male sachet y filled with her favourite odour 
of violets, was at the top, and beneath it was her blotting-book. 
My hand trembled when I drew it forth and opened its pages, 
amid which I found the well-remembered diary of her poor sister, 
and one also kept by herself, which I had never previously seen, 
or suspected the existence of. The first leaf contained the fol- 
lowing notes. — 

How my heart throbbed and ached as I perused them ! And yet 
I hesitated whether I should read on. I doubted whether I had 
a right to make myself acquainted with her secret thoughts. I 
feared I might find passages that would aggravate my chagrin, and 
I was already so wretched, so hopeless, that coward-like, I 
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shrank from any inerease ol voe. Eat then eant tka reflection, 
that oothiog could increase mj sorrow, so deep, so ovwrwhelm- 
ing did I feel it to l>e at that moment, and altiiongh I suspeeted 
that jealousy and selfishness sharpened the edge of my cuKiosity, 
I nevertheless read on. 

<<I have seen him, and though his Jong and severe iUnASS has 
left him pale, emaciated, and helpless as an infant, I was greatly 
struck with his appearance. Perhaps the impression was height- 
ened by these very circumstances, for nothing appeals more to 
the heart than these silent indications of suffering, and in a man, 
too, who is less liable to them than woman. -— His face is very 
expressive, and to my taste, very handsome; yet there sometimes 
steals over it a cloud of sorrow and anxiety, which proves his 
thoughts are not with the present. This is hut natural in his po- 
sition ; the loss of such a mother as his must he deeply felt, and I 
who knew and loved her so truly, can well syn^athise in his re- 
gret. He must possess great sensibility , for my mother has told, 
me that the interest he took in our terrible afflictions, was as 
warm and profound as if he had known that angelic being, whose 
loss we must ever deplore. He constantly raved of her during his 
delirium, and even wept her loss. This alone, were he even 
plain instead of being attractive, would make me" — (here a line 
was drawn through the word love) ^'esteem him" was substituted. 

*'I have seen him again — he improves greatly on acquaint- 
ance. His languor, his low spirits, and his frequent abstraction, 
increase my interest for him. One who thus deeply mourns a 
mother, must have a tender heart, for I have heard that in that 
busy world whence he has come, such deprivations are soon for- 
gotten. Yet how can such afflictions be effaced from the heart, 
before time, the consoler, has healed the wound. Alas! do I not 
experience the truth of this? — Bo I not every hour, nay, every 
■dinute, feel that mine is a grief that will ever endure, althoogh 
it may Jbe aoflened." 
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^' There is notbing that awakens attachment, I do believe , so 
strongly as sympathy in sorrow. Well has Schiller said : — 

*The tie that binds the happy may be dear, 
But that which links the unforlunale is tenderness unutterable.' 

I don't think , handsome and clever as I consider Mr. Herbert to 
be, that he woald have made such a deep impression on me had 
we not been stricken by grief. Perhaps my dear mother's con- 
stant commendations of him, — her having repeated to me his 
raving of ray dear sister, joined to my affection and gratitude to 
his excellent parent, have aided to increase the sentiment. I must 
not, however, allow myselfto like him too well. But have I now 
the power to check this too strong preference? I fear not; and / 
blush as I record the unmaidenly fact of liking one who has not 
owned a passion, — nay more, who may never feel one for me. 
But pity for his languid state opened my heart to a stronger feel- 
ing. And yet there is an inexpressible softness in his eyes when 
they meet mine, and an earnestness in his manner when he ad- 
dresses me , that lead me to think I am not indifferent to him. 
But, perhaps, all men — that is to say, young men — assume 
these indescribable looks and manner when they address young 
women. I know so little of the world, how should it be other- 
wise? having always lived in such total seclusion, that what I 
take as indications of a preference for me, may be only the gene- 
ral mode adopted by men towards the youthful of my sex. I have 
never known ^— never even seen — another young man , except 
the artist who made a sketch of my adored sister, and his manner 
was deferential, and nothing more. How I wish I knew whether 
Mr. Herbert's attention to me is more than mere politeness 
would dictate, or simply gratitude for my mother's and my 
attention. 

<* There is a melancholy expression in his eyes when he gazes 
OA me that goes to my heart. How I should like to dispel HU 
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grief, — thongh heaveD knows my own still lives with all its 
pangs and regrets. Perhaps it is the intensity of it that has so 
softened my heart, as to ha\e rendered it more sasceptible of 
affection. How often do I question myself how I can live on, — 
how I can permit another object to replace in my breast that dear, 
dear sister, who, till lately, wholly filled it? It may be that 
Heaven , in mercy, has decreed that this new, this engrossing 
affection, should occur to save me from despair! Who shall 
circumscribe the pity, the goodness of God! And if without 
His will, even a sparrow cannot fall, — may not I, a human 
being, however frail and erring, hope that His commiseration 
and mercy descends to me. If He has willed that my adored 
sister, the half , \\it better hsM, of myself, should be snatched 
from me, her fate shrouded in a mystery, that adds all the 
pangs of suspense to horror and grief, — may He not have 
vouchsafed to grant this new sentiment to preserve me from — 
madness? There have been moments when my brain throbbed 
with such agony; and such a sense of despair came over me that 
I trembled for my reason. And could it be otherwise? Who 
could bear to think that a creature dearer than life itself should 
suddenly disappear, leaving no trace behind — no clue to lead 
to a discovery of her fate? Oh God ! oh God ! is not here cause 
for despair — for madness? Had she died in my arms; had I 
closed those dear eyes, every glance of which is so fondly re- 
membered; had I seen her laid in her silent grave, every duty 
to the loved dead faithfully, tenderly fulfilled ; and could I daily 
visit it, and drop my tears over the spot, it would be a com- 
parative happiness. I should then know that her dear remains 
were safe from insult, that her spirit was with God. But this 
terrible mystery, this fearful suspense, — oh, it is heart-break- 
ing! If thou art still an inhabitant of earth, oh, most beloved 
sister, how bitter must be the grief which thou art condemned 
to endure, for thy compelled sepan^tion from us, and the agony 
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thou knowestit must inflict on us. — I can write no more, my 
tears fall so fast that they blind me." 

<<We found him better to-day. The pallor of sickness is 
giving place tp a faint tinge of red in his cheeks. His voice, 
too, is less weak and tremulous. Yet, he is unwilling to admit 
this improvement. Is it that he fears his admission to conva- 
lescence would no longer offer a motive for our visits? Yes, it 
must be so; and may I not receive this little ruse on his part as 
a proof that our presence is a source of pleasure to him. How 
ingenious I am in finding food for hope ! Heaven grant I may 
not deceive myself — and yet may not he derive comfort from 
having his solitude broken by the friends of his dear mother, un- 
able as he still is to leave home? Who possesses such power to 
soothe and console in sickness and sorrow, as my mother? — 
and may not this power in her make him most desirous for a 
continuance of her visits, without any reference to mine? It is 
most probably so; and I, vain and simple, have fancied what I 
hoped. I feel more sad and dispirited than of late ; such is ever 
the result of indulging false hopes." 

''Yes, he is certainly making daily advances to conva- 
lescence. He looked much better to-day. I used to think that 
much of the beauty of his face might be attributed to its paleness 
and pensive expression ; yet now that these gradually disappear, 
I begin to think he appears to even greater advantage. — How 
strange it is that I should know, or rather feel, that he is look- 
ing at me, when I dare not lift my eyes to his face. — This fre- 
quently occurs. Can I be wrong in thinking that these fond 
glances, — the softened tone of his voice when he speaks to me, 
must mean something more than mere ordinary attention. Oh 
no, he does, he must love mej" 

''Heaven be praised, my fears, my doubts are over. He 
loves me, and we are affianced! How much can a few short 
hours accomplish! How much of joy, and alas, of sorrow too. 
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can be crowded into them! I accompanied my dear mother 
yesterday as usaal, to visit him, determined to examine more 
closely than ever whether or not I was deceiving myself into a 
belief of his affection. He looked so mack better in health thai 
my mother, thinking our daily visits no longer necessary , con- 
f essed to him , that her increasing weakness wanted her that 
the exertion was too much. And I , ungrateful and selfish , had 
net remarked the change in her aspect, had not noticed the fa- 
tigue which these daily walks had occasioned. 

*< As the avowal fell from her tremulous lips, I gaced on her 
face, and noted with a sharp pang of the heart, how pale, how 
care-worn it had grown. I arose, and bursting into a passio- 
nate fit of tears, pressed .her in my arms, forgetftil of all bat 
that I might lose her. Then it was that he avowed his love for 
me, and entreated that she would accept htm for a son. Ob, 
the mingled feelings of joy and sorrow of that moment! He spoke 
better than man ever spoke before. He was all tenderness to 
me, and dutiful devotion to my mother. She consented to 
our union, and blessed us; and it was agreed that he should 
henceforth come daily to our house. He insisted on walking 
back with us, and proved he was quite equal to the exertion; 
nay more , acknowledged that he had tried ,to conceal his reco- 
very, lest we should discontinue our visits, or think his too 
frequent ones importunate. Why should joy and grief follow so 
closely on the steps of each other? Tears streamed down my 
cheeks, and my frame trembled like the leaves of the aspen, as 
I listened to the fondest vows that ever escaped the lips of man. 
Such a deep sense of content thrilled my soul, and agitated my 
frame, that I thought I should have fainted. Oh! my sister, 
why art thou not here, that I might weep tears of joy and thank- 
fulness on thy bosom, that I might whisper in thine ear, how 
fSor long and weary days, and sleepless nights ^ my hopes have 
been dashed to the earth by torturing doubts. But now there is 
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an end of doubt, he has asked for my hand, I feel my happiness 
poisoned by thy absence, and by the uncertainty of thy fate. 

^'I have learned to distinguish his step from that of all 
others, and to know his knock at the door. Nay more, to feel 
when he is approaching, before I can see him. Strange pre- 
science of love, how mysterious art thou ! 

''Now that my attention has been drawn to my dear mother's 
decliniDg health , I find myself frequently examiDiDg her face 
with an extreme anxiety. — Yes, she hds grown very Chin, and 
very pale, and her eyes have lost their bright expression of in- 
teTligence — Oh, God of mercy, deprive me not of her too; in 
]^ity leave me my mother ! " ♦ 



Xarmaduke HerhtTt, I 19 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

<<My whole being seems chaoged vithio the last two days — 
I am DO longer the same person since I have known that he 
loves me 9 that our destinies are to be henceforth inseparable 
until death! That surely is one of the most trying hoars in 
i^oman's life, when the man she has long loved in secret, au- 
thorizes her affection, by the avowal of his own ! He told me he 
had loved me from the first, and had only been withheld from 
declaring his passion, by the sorrow in which both of us were 
plunged. How I approve this delicacy on his part. My dear 
mother is pleased, though not surprised, at the proposal for my 
hand. She feels all a mother's tenderness for him, for her 
attachment to his parent disposed her to like him, and the deep 
sympathy he evinced in our affliction, rivetted the chain of 
affection. He too, entertains a sincere regard and respect for 
her, which is testified by his dutiful attention." 

^<His visits are now those of an affianced husband. He comes 
early and stays late, and yet time flies so rapidly when he is here, 
that the hours seem to have wings. His fits of gloom and ab- 
straction are much less frequent, and he is occasionally even 
gay; but gaiety is not natural to him. No, his is a thoughtful 
mind, a melancholy temperament, and this it was that attracted 
me towards him. I am sure I never could have loved a lively 
man, one who could make me laugh. Such a one may be a very 
amusing companion; but could not, according to my notions, 
excite a deep attachment. Women are born to love but once, 
and although they may sometimes be mistaken , and fancy that a 
real passion, which is but a preference, that subsides when the 
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object is better known , I feel by my own experience, that the 
deep emotion, the all-engrossing sentiment of love can never be 
twice felt, and that the pecaliarities of the beloved, though not 
attractive to others, become so to her who loves. I woold not 
have my betrothed changed in aught, except that I should like to 
see his occasional moodiness dispelled, by happiness to be 
derived from my affection and devotion. Grant me, oh Grod ! but 
the power to render his life a scene of peace and content, and I 
shall be the happiest of women. 

"What a solemn trust is the happiness of a man we love, 
when he confides it to our care ! With what a firm resolution 
to guard it religiously, should we accept the responsibility, 
and with what a deep sense of gratitude to the Almigthy, should 
we kneel and thank Him that we, by no merit of our own, 
but by His mercy, are endowed with the power of preserving it. 

''They are unjust who say that love is a selfish passion — I 
am sure it is not so with women , at least, not with the good of 
our.sex. We live in another. His well-being is far dearer to us 
than our own, and I believe that there are few of us who would 
not sooner resign the beloved to another, whom we thought 
could confer happiness on him, than retain him after the 
discovery that we could not bestow it. Who could bear to be- 
hold the beloved unhappy, with the heart-breaking, withering 
consciousness, that she possessed not the power to soothe, to 
cheer him? Heaven preserve me from ever feeling this — it 
would be the only misery I could not endure. 

''Still no tidings of my adored sister; although rewards have 
been offered for intelligence — Oh! this terrible suspense. 
Never do I press my pillow without a shudder at the thought of 
where her dear head may now rest. We avoid speaking of 
her, for it excites such agony in us all, but she is constantly in 
our thoughts — my dear mother and I, are not more overpowered 
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by aoy reference to her, than is mj betrothed hasbandy and 
this sympathy in our grief, for one he never saw, increases my 
tenderness tenfold. I often wish he had seen, had known her; 
yet, had this been the ease, conld he have loved me, who am so 
inferior to her." 

How often daring the perasal of this artless joamal, did my 
tears fall on it, and how bitterly did my conscience reproach me 
for my own unworthiness of the treasure I once possessed. To 
be so loved, and by one so pare, so admirable, was indeed a 
blessing I did not merit, a blessing I was not capable of duly 
appreciating, until I trembled in anticipation of its loss, and 
was smitten by the realization of my worst fears — I groaned in 
agony — I called on her to take pity on me, as if my prayers could 
be granted, until overcome by my grief and remorse, I sank 
powerless on the couch on which I had thrown myself. How 
vividly arose her lovely image before me, such as she was when 
she had written the early portion of that journal! How well did 
I remember the suffusion of her fair and delicate cheeks, when 
I entered her mother's dwelling of a morning; the mild radiance 
of her eyes as they met my impassioned glance ! And had I 
not found her all that my warmest, fondest imagination, had 
ever pictured? Had not the eicellence of her nature , the noble 
simplicity and guilelessness of her mind, fully equalled the 
matchless charms of her person? And this creature with more 
of heaven, oh! how infinitely more, than of earth in her com- 
position, had been mine, had loved me as only the unerring, 
vnd the excellent deserve to be loved, and yet while thus blessed^ 
X could, forgetful of the treasure I possessed, give way to 
gloom, to moodiness, and embitter her life; my mote, abridge 
it, by my conduct. 

An irresistible impulse led me to take up the JMimal agaiey 
although every line of it planted a dagger in my heart. Weil 
was she avenged by the tortores I now endured, for every 
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pain I had ever iDflicted on her; and I eiperieneed a melancholy 
Mtisfaction in my own safferings in the vain belief that they 
might be accepted as an expiation for my -wrongs to her. 

How long, how iotimatcly may we live -with a beiog most 
dear to ns, without being acquainted with the thoughts that 
are every day, every hour, passing through her mind. A look, 
« word, may chill the confldence that was springing to her lips, 
inspiring a dread of not being nnterstood, or of not meeting 
sympathy. And then she poured out in secret the overflowing 
measure of her heart on paper, carefully concealing what ought^ 
ay, and what would have been poured into the enraptured ears 
of a husband, who had not ceased to be a lover, had he not 
permitted the foul fiend, moodiness, to scare away the confidence 
of love. I must have been mad to have so acted, but now, too 
Jate, reason had resumed her empire over my brain, and 
tortured memory, lashing me like the fabled furies, allowed 
me no rest. 

Again I resumed the perusal of the journal, though certain 
it could only bring me increase of woe. 

*'A\\ is settled, and in a few days I am to be his. Oh ! the 
happiness of belonging wholly, of being entirely dependent on 
the husband of one's choice. 'To love, honour, and obey!' 
How easy seems the fulfilment of this solemn engagement! I 
would not for all the wealth of Eastern climes wed a man whom 
I could not conscientiously swear before the altar of God to love, 
honour, and obey — Even should his commands be sometimes 
opposed to my own wishes, would it not be still sweet to 
sacrifice them to his. Would it not be a new proof of love, 
and duty, although he may never discover that inclination 
was opposed to it; and who , that has a heart filled with tender^- 
iiess, but must rejoice in every opportunity of expending a 
portion of its wealth on the beloved? I feel that the utmost 
Indulgence of my own wishes could never afford me half the 
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gratification that must ensue from yielding them to his. It is 
ivith this conviction that I will pledge m j faith to him at the altar, 
that I will through life make the study of his happiness the object 
of my life/' 

''My future husband has arranged that my mother is to leave 
her home and partake ours; and this has been done with a 
delicacy, a kindness, that enhances the favour he has conferred 
on me. This arrangement was proposed the day he owned 
his love, but had it been less frequently, less warmly, less 
affectionately urged, it might not have been accepted by my dear 
mother. It has given the finishing touch to my happiness, and 
has, if possible, increased my love to my betrothed. May heaven 
enable me to repay him for all this goodness, this attention and 
forethought to my comfort. Often did the notion of my poor 
mother in her solitary home, when I should have left her, present 
itself to my mind, before she consented to live with us; and 
it formed the sole sombre shade in my anticipated happiness, 
but a timidity I could not vanquish, checked my naming my 
wishes ; now my betrothed has removed this shade, and left me 
nothing to desire. How is every blessing, every good, enhanced 
by its being derived from the person dearest to us in life ! Great 
blessings seem greater, and even trivial ones assume an import- 
ance from the medium through which they are vouchsafed. I 
feel such gratitude towards my future husband, that ingratitude, 
a crime that always appeared peculiarly odious in my eyes, now 
seems doubly so, and is the sin I should feel least disposed 
to pardon." 

''How wonderful is the influence of love on the heart that 
truly feels the passion! Mine is so filled with a desire that all of 
human kind should experi^ce a similar blessing, and with pity 
for those deprived of it, that though never uncharitable, I am 
more than ever disposed to sympathize with my fellow creatures. 
Surely a spark from the divinity is granted to us when love enters 
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oar hearts, when it can thus fill them with charity and com- 
miseration. This belief soothes and comforts me, for 1 could 
not bear to think that ioye was a selfish passion. 

** Why is it that there must ever be some drawback in hap- 
piness? Is it that poor mortals are not formed for so great a 
blessing, without alloy, that they are unworthy of it? — Yes, it 
must be so; and we should accept with humble gratitude that 
portion which it has pleased the Almighty to accord us, instead 
of ungratefully murmuring that our share has not been so great 
as our vanity and presumption may have led us to expect. The 
alloy to my happiness springs from the occasional gloom I notice 
in my betrothed. And yet, may not this gloom be accounted for 
by the loss of his mother, scarcely six months dead, and who 
died ere he could receive her parting blessing. My grief for that 
sad event, and, alas! for even a still more terrible one, has been 
so soothed, that I, perhaps unreasonably, expect that as his love 
has been my consolation under such heavy affliction, mine ought 
to have become his." 

''He is making great alterations and improvements in his 
house for our reception. He need not have gone to such expense 
as I fear he has incurred , for 1 should have been well satisfied 
with an humble home with him. He has asked me many questions 
not only about my peculiar tastes, but also about those of my dear 
mother, that they may be taken into consideration in the furnishr 
ing arrangements. His attention to my mother is quite touch- 
ing, and is one of the most gratifying proofs of his affection 
for me. 

''This has been a melancholy day, and my spirits droop 
sadly. To leave the home my dear lost sister shared with us , in 
every part of which we can identify her with past days of hap- 
piness, is a new trial, though I leave this home for that of my 
beloved. In that dwelling I, fortunately, can also call up her 
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dear image to oecapj the places she was wont to fill in it 5 when 
#he lived — 

<<When she lived — Oh! God, and does she no longer live? 
must I abandon all hope of ever again heholding her on earth? 
Ah! yes, it mast be so; I can no longer cheat myself with a 
hope, that every day proves fallacious. Were she snatched 
away by aught save death, some tidings must have reached us of 
her. She could not so long have been kept concealed ! Never do 
I look on the river without a shudder, for some secret presenti- 
ment tells me, that in its bed she may have found a grave! I 
remember how in the twilight hour she was wont to wander along 
the path near the edge of the rock. If in that nucertain lights 
and absorbed as I have often seen her, she'approached too near 
the precipice , and fell over it into the water, she may have been 
swept away by the current far from the reach of those employed 
to search for her! Oh Heaven! to think of that lovely face, those 
flowing tresses , that delicate form exposed to such a fate : my 
brain grows dizzy, my temples throb, and my heart aches with 
agony, as I dwell on it. Oh! for a Lethean draught to drown 
these terrible thoughts ; yet no, ever beloved sister, I would not, 
if I could, forget thee. 

^< To-morrow, I am to be his, and am to leave this house. I 
have been to her chamber, have packed up her clothes, boohs, 
and papers. Oh the pain of the task ! But I dared not let my 
dear mother perform it. How vividly did the sight of all these 
things bring her image before me! Of how many incidents did 
they remind me. To think that these habiliments should still 
retain their pristine freshness, while she who wore them is — 
but no, I dare not trust myself to finish the sentence. 

'^In her desk I found a book, in which she had occasionally 
noted down her thoughts. It is now all that remains of her. 
Strange ! I find on perusing this little journal that she had a soit 
of mysterious instinct that her fate was to be in some way or 
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other connected with my fnture husband. — I felt myself grow 
cold 9 and a shudder pass over me , as I read the passage. — But 
now that I have reflected on it, may it not have been that she had 
a prescience that he might love either herself or me, and in 
either case would he not have been connected with her destiny? 
Yes, this must be the signification of the passage. 

''I have wept many tears over her little journal. She felt a 
foreboding of an early death. Her abstraction, her occasional 
sadness, and her lively tenderness for my dear mother and me, 
was kept alive by this presentiment. Dear, blessed sister! I 
thought I had loved thee, fondly, dearly, before thou wert 
snatched from us, but I knew not until now how unutterably dear 
thou wert to my heart. 

'<He has gone home, and for the last tim« alone. To-morrow, 
we are to be united, never more to be separated until death. — 
He came all joy, in the anticipation of to-morrow, and found me 
ifith eyes swollen from weeping, and spirits subdued beyond my 
power of concealing my chagrin. He seemed pained, and hurt, 
.as well as surprised at my sad face and deep emotion; and to 
^account for it I permitted him to read the cause. It greatly moved 
him. He changed colour several times as he perused the pages, 
and his hand really trembled when he read aloud her presenti- 
ment that he was to be connected with her fate. How I love him 
for this deep , this womanly sensibility. He fell into frequent 
musings during the day, and though no less tender, was tboughtr- 
fu) and pensive up to the moment of our parting.*' 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 
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*Lrt do man say hereafter, this shall be a day of hap- 
piness/ says the proverb, and never did I feel the wisdom of the 
warning so deeply as now. This, that was to have been a day of 
happiness , how is it changed ! Oh ! may the wretchedness of my 
naptial day, not prove an omen of that which is to follow it. But 
I must not give way to saperstitious forebodings. Heaven knows, 
that < sufficient unto the day, is the evil thereof.' This morning 
I pledged my faith to him at the altar, and was welcomed. — Oh 
how fondly welcomed, to be the mistress of his home! From the 
moment that I entered it, fresh and most pleasurable surprises 
met me at every step, all due to his forethought and ever watchful 
affection. The house is a little paradise, so embellished, so 
filled with all that can gratify the eye, and contribute to comfort, 
that the first glance given to it would prove that a fond, a tasteful, 
a generous lover, had presided over its arrangements, to receive 
the mistress of his heart. Unused to aught, save simple comfort, 
the elegance of every thing around surprised me. In every room 
fresh surprise and pleasure awaited me, but most of all in those 
appropriated to my dear mother's use. Nothing that could con- 
tribute to her ease and comfort, has been omitted, and tears of 
gratitude started to my eyes, when I beheld how gratified she 
was by these proofs of my husband's filial fhoughtfulness and 
affection. I heard her, when she thought she was unobserved, 
murmur a prayer for his happiness, and I felt I never loved 
her so fondly as at that moment. We went from room to 
room, wondering, and admiring, and I thought that were my 
lost, my beloved sister, but with us, never was human felicity 
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greater than mioe would be. Yes, I thoaghtof her, as I ever 
do when aaght occurs to give me pleasure. It is so natural 
to wish her to share it. But six months of sorrow — oh! 
that grief should so soon become consoled — had accustomed, 
though not reconciled me to her loss, and latterly I have 
learned, such is poor human nature, to look forward to happi- 
ness without lier^ who once formed its chief ingredient. But 
terribly have I been punished for my obliviousness! A cou- 
ple or so of happy hours had only glided by, they seemed but 
minutes, when a man rode hurriedly to the gate. I saw him 
first, and my heart instantly foreboded some coming shock, 
although it divined not what. My happiness seemed too great for 
any addition, and the happy must ever tremble for the stability 
of their bliss. This man brought the intelligence that her 
remains, the remains of my adored sister, had been found in 
the river! And this on my wedding-day! The messenger, a 
vulgar and brutal man, entered into details relative to the state 
of the dear remains, that caused my flesh to creep, and filled 
me with a sickening horror, never to be described. Oh God! 
Oh God ! to think of that lovely being defiled by — I cannot finish 
the sentence, it is too, too terrible. This unfeeling man made 
coarse allusions about my marriage , that cut me to the very soul. 
Oh ! why did I consent to marry until the remains of my dear 
Frances had been found , and consigned to a consecrated grave? 
It was wrong, it was indelicate! But yet, my dear mother 
advised, nay, pressed my marriage. She said it would make 
^er mind more easy to know I had secured a protector, that it 
would make her less fearful to die. But this man's coarse allu- 
sions have shocked, have alarmed my conscience, and I now 
wish I had postponed these ill-omened nuptials, until at least a 
year had elapsed since we lost my beloved sister. It was too 
soon to think of happiness ! They who only count months since 
the date of an affliction, and behold the mourners with their tears 
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iriped away, and smiles oiLce more retiirniDgtotlieIips» know 
not, caDOot know, the hours of sorrow from the first wild and 
frantic outbreak of it, to the different stages when tears relieve 
Ihe heart. And then comes memory, calling up vividly images, 
that again make them gush forth in agony, and imagination 
lends her aid to prolong anguish, by painting happiness that 
might have been ours, had death not dashed it to the ground. 
All these stages the mourner must pass through. But who sees 
them? True sorrow is ever shy of eiposing its depths to casual 
observers, and only in privacy gives way to its anguish. How 
often , after a short respite from grief, passed in the society of 
those dear to us does its pangs return in the solitude of night, 
to reproach us for having, even for a brief hour, forgotten our 
dead! 

'^Perhaps we ought to have evinced more satisfaction at the 
finding of the dear remains of m; sister, than we did ; and so we 
should have done, had the messenger who came to announce it 
arrived on any other day. But we had wound up our feelings to 
a high pitch, and the uneipected change from happiness to 
renewed grief, was too sudden,. too terrible, to meet us pre- 
pared to bear it as we ought. When the first overwhelming shock 
was somewhat softened down , it was decided Uiat my husband 
was to accompany our old nurse to Fendine, where the loved 
remains are resting. She will, it is hoped, be able to identify 
them, which my dear husband could not. He set out with her 
almost immediately, to see that all due respect be shown, and 
to accompany the funeral here. 

^'Oh! what an evening have I passed! Compelled to stitte 
my own grief, in order to endeavour to soothe that of ray mother. 
All around seems changed. These rooms, that charmed me in 
the morning, look gloomy and funereal now; he is gone, and 
the severe wound inflicted by my dear sister's death, has opened 
afresh, and bleeds more than ever. What a terrible trial lor 
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biniy too! The night wind seems to have a portentous and an 
unearthj sound. The birds of night mingle their wild cries with 
it 9 as they hover near my window; and as I gaze around, mj 
eyes dread to encounter some shadowy object, so fearfully ex- 
cited are my overstrained nerves. Ah! can it be, that I should 
dread to behold thy blest shade, my sister! /, who have so 
often, within the last six months, prayed in the silence of night, 
that it might be accorded me to behold thee, even if but for a 
minute ! But oh ! the fearful difference between what my ima- 
gination pictured, and the terrible reality! Hadst thou gone 
down to the grave in all thy virginal and unprofaned beauty, thy 
shade would have been associated in my mind with that living 
loveliness, I so well — so fondly remember. 

'^But now — after six months exposure to the deforming, the 
defacing influence of the turbid waters, in which thou hast lain, 
and by a contact with the inhabitants therein that dwell, — 
imagination, terrified by the fearful images that present them- 
selves, invoked by the terrible details of the messenger, turns 
in horror away, to shut out the appalling sight; and affrighted 
reason trembles lest it should be overthrown. Thou, who wast 
so fair — so pure — my sister ; why wast thou not doomed to a 
milder fate? Why? — But let me not impiously question the 
decrees of Providence ! 

''How like a troubled dream does the latter j^art of the past day 
appear! A daj^that opened so brightly ! And Ae, my beloved, — 
my husband, — what a task he has to fulfil ! How shall I ever 
reward him sufficiently for what he is undergoing for my sake 1 
May heaven grant him health and courage to fulfil it ! I will pray 
to the Almighty — to that throne of mercy, whence only consola- 
tion can be derived in such trials. •^' 
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^'I am more calm. Oh! the soothing influence of prayer! 
I have prayed for my husband for-the first time ; and, as I pro- 
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nounced the word husband , a blessed ray of consolation seemed 
to enler my soal. No! I cannot be quite 'vretched lyhile he is 
spared to me. 

''A letter has just reached me, from him. How thoughtful 
of him to write. SKraoge! that this, the first letter he ever 
wrote me, should be on so sad, — so grievous a subject, — a 
subject that precluded all expression of love, or reference to the 
position in which we stand to each other. I love him the more 
for this delicacy to my grief.' Few men would, I believe, be 
capable of such forbearance. — To-morrow I shall see him 
again, to part no more. The funeral will take place, and he 
will accompany it. We shall meet in the church, — in the church, 
where her dear remains will be laid !" 

<<ln the church to-day I met the living and the dead — both 
so inexpressibly dear to my heart. The house of God was filled 
with our neighbours — come to offer the last mark of respect to 
the honoured dead. There was not a dry eye in the church. 
Yesterday, the same humble friends witnessed a different scene. 
They attended my marriage: some strewed flowers on our path, 
-^ all blessed us ! — What may not a day bring forth ! The 
coffin, borne by neighbours, was followed by my husband. 
Oh! how death-like was the paleness of his face. I thought — 
but it might only be fancy — that he rather avoided, than sought 
my mother's glance and mine. And I, although a shudder 
passed over my frame at finding myself so near that dear corpse I 
had so often prayed to see^ but never more may behold, and 
that my heart seemed to die within me, — yet could not resist 
turning to him in this solemn hour of trial, for consolation to 
bear it. What a touching ceremony is the burial one ! How 
faints the heart when the earth rattles on the coffin of one dearer 
than life! Oh! my sister, when last we parted, who could ha^e 
believed we were to meet no more on earth? That the coffin that 
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contains thy dear remains, was all of thee I should ever again 
behold! Oh! that darii and dreary yault, where thou art laid! 
Bat there, also, sleeps her who so fondly loved thee, — thy 
early, thy constant friend, — the mother of my husband; and 
there, too, will those who will never forget thee, be likewise 
laid! Now, alas! all suspense is over. We know where thy 
remains rest; we can weep over the spot! 

*' The sad, sad ceremony over, my husband joined us. How 
cold and trembling was his hand, when it pressed mine. We 
none of us could speak , and were almost blinded by our tears. 
— Me and I supported my dear mother to our home; but he 
made no vain attempt to ofifer consolation. — He evinced the 
deepest sympathy in our sorrow; and, had he known her whom 
we mourn, he could not betray more regret. The wound that 
had become nearly healed, now bleeds afresh; and I feel as if 
I had only now lost my sister. 

''Our good nurse says he is an angel, and that his grief for 
the dead, and his kindness to her cannot be described. My dear 
mother was melted greatly by this account, and again blessed 
him solemnly. He has brought us a long lock of her hair — 
that beautiful hair of which I was so proud. Strange to say, it 
exhibits no mark of deterioration from its long exposure to the 
water, but is fine and silken as ever. £ven this is a consolation, 
and takes off from the horror I experienced, when imagina- 
tion pictured her, after the details of the man who found her. 
The treasures of the East would not tempt me to part from this 
ringlet. My dear mother, too, values it beyond all price, and 
has bathed it with her tears. 

"My husband conducted me to my chamber to-night, imprinted 
a kiss on my brow, and betook himself to the dressing-room that 
adjoins it, in which there is a small bed. How this delicacy 
and consideration for my feelings touches me^ and endears him 
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ftill more to my heart! — I can hear him every time he moves in 
tiie next room, and I feel a confidence, a relief , in knowing he 
is so near me. — He speaks. — He seems to suffer. — Shall I 
awake him? — No, I have not courage to enter his room. His 
dreams are probably haunted by the painful events of the last two 
days. Heaven bless and comfort him! He little knows, that 
unable to sleep, I am noting down my thoughts as an occupa- 
tion, a melancholy one though it be, through the dreary hours 
of this long night. — He breathes more calmly now, and has 
ceased to rave. Dear, precious love, may nought henceforth 
disturb his slumbers, and may the consciousness of a painful 
duty, so tenderly, so admirably fulfilled towards the living and 
the dead, procure him calm and refreshing sleep. — I, too^ 
will seek my pillow. — " 

"I arose early this morning, and was dressed before my bus- 
band was awake. My husband! there is something sweet add 
comforting in the very sound of these two words. They assure 
me that I have a tender friend, a sure protector for life ! 

''What a holy institution is marriage! By it, two destinies 
are mingled in one ; two human beings, frail and weak as mortals 
ever are, acquire support and strength in mmnal reliance. The 
woman, the weaker, feels confident in the protection of her hus-^ 
band, whose arm will shield her through existence, from those 
dangers which beset the path of her who stands alone, and the 
man knows ^ that be has secured a fond compani<m, a sympaH- 
Ihixing friend, a tender nurse, should sickness overtake him — 
one, in short, who will share his cares as well as his pleasures. 
Yes, marriage is a blessed institution ! Grant me, O! God, 
the grace never to violate a single one of the sacred duties it im-> 
poses." 

''He came to me the moment he was dressed, and pressed 
ae fondly in his arms, I wept on his breast, for my feelings 
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were touched by his tenderness , and I thought of ^r who was 
yesterday laid in the grave; whose fate, alas! was so different 
from mine. Oh ! why was a simiJar happiness to mine not re- 
served for her, for her who s« well merited every blessing! He 
seemed to comprehend the cause of my tears, wiped them gently 
away, and whispered — 

"'May I never bring a tear to these dear eyes; and may I 
have the power to console you, my sweet Louisa, for all the 
chagrin endured during the last months.' 

«We descended to the breakfast-room ; he placed me at the 
head of the table; my dear mother having had a sleepless night, 
was now slumbering; and thus our first morning repast was 
partaken tSte-a-tSte. Every little incident gave him pleasure. 
The pouring out his tea, the seasoning it to his taste, called forth 
expressions of affection and gratitude ; and we both felt that a 
tSte-d-tSte breakfast is a most delightful thing, even though sor- 
row has banished joy. Then came good Mrs. Burnet to receive 
orders for dinner, and she looked so pleased to see me at the 
head of the table, that my dear husband told her she must still 
be housekeeper, as he intended to occupy my time so much as 
to leave me none for managing household concerns. Then fol- 
lowed his consultation about what I best liked for dinner. He 
remembered what he had seen me prefer at my old home, and 
also our dear mother's favourite dishes. How thoughtful, how 
kind ! — Then I would insist on having his, and a little contest 
ensued, which ended by his saying that I should have it all my 
own way, and good Mrs. Burnet went away smiling, as if she 
thought us both children. How puerile seem all these little de- 
tails, and yet what happiness did they not confer on me while 
passing? But do not puerile details occupy a great portion of 
existence, and may not the spirit which presides over them 
greatly tend to infuse happiness, — or, — the reverse. What is, 
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what can be trifling that elicits or proves affection? My dear 
mother will breakfast in her room, and I mast go to see that her 
morning-meal does not go away un tasted. He has made me 
promise to ask admission for him to go and wish her good-mor- 
row." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



€1, 



Of all the modes taken by a man of sensibility to prove his 
affection for the woman he loves, there is none that so perfectly 
convinces her of it , as his attention and kindness to those dear 
to her. I feel the truth of this when I see the thousand different 
little marks of assiduity to add to her comforts, and gratify her 
tastes, which my husband shows to our dear mother. There is a 
respectful tenderness in his attention to her, that fills me with sa- 
tisfaction, and greatly touches her feelings. I should be miserable 
if my husband betrayed indifference to my mother, or only treated 
her with mere politeness. Why is it, that in the midst of so many 
causes for happiness, I am often low-spirited, or rather, I 
should say, why do I frequently detect symptoms of gloom in him 
on whom my happiness depends? I tremble for his health, for 
I observe in him a certain susceptibiliy of nerves, so unusual 
even in women, as to justify my fears, that he is far from well. 
— He admitted the other day that he had been attacked by spasms 
of the heart, and the dread of a return of them, has haunted me 
ever since. I was greatly vexed with myself lately, when over- 
come by my foolish, but uncontrollable terror of mice, I saw 
one run along the room, and, like a silly child, I screamed 
aloud and rushed away. He echoed my cry, and turning pale 
as marble, seemed ready to faint, and it was sometime before 
be recovered the shock. What watchful tenderness, what doting 
love ! But I must be on my guard not to startle or alarm him 
henceforth." 

^'Must we ever tremble for the health of those dear to us? My 
dear mother's state gives me great uneasiness, and when I betray 
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it, she tells me that she feels she must soon leave me. Even my 
dear husband, ever so desirous to give me comfort, holds out no 
hope of her restoration to health. Dear, dear mother, and must 
I lose thee? Can no healing art bring back health, no filial 
tenderness, and untiring devotion prolong thy precious life? I 
cannot fix my eyes on that dear pallid face , without tears starting 
into them, at the botioa that it may sooin be hidden from my gaze 
for ever. 

''The physioian whom my husband summoned fromPendine, 
said that the case was hopeless. A total breaking up of the 
system, as he termed it, occasioned, I am sure, by the loss of 
my beloved sister. The lowness of my spirits on account of my 
dear mother's declining slate, has such an effect on those of my 
husband, that I feel the absolute necessity of assuming a cheer- 
fulness, which, alas! is foreign to my heart. He too is deeply 
affected about her, and watches over her with as much care and 
tenderness as I do. Oh! what a blessing was accorded me, 
when heaven, in mercy, vouchsafed to unite my destiny with 
his!" 

''I have been ill for some weeks, which is peculiarly unfor- 
tunate , for I have no time to devote to my own ailments, all being 
engrossed by those dearer to me, oh! how infinitely dearer than 
self. — I have endeavoured to conceal my illness, but it has not 
escaped the obsen'ation of my dear mother, and husband, in 
whom it has excited great uneasiness. — I know not what can be 
the matter with me, the sensation , and sufferings 1 experience 
are so totally different from any I have hitherto known. —Perhaps 
they are produced by my anxiety about my dear mother, which 
increases every day. I must lie down , I feel so faint." 

''The cause of my long indisposition has been explained to 
me by my dear mother, and has filled me with joy. I too am to 
be a mother, — am to have a creature to love, and who will love 
me as I have been loved by my parent, and as I love her! What 
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a gushing tenderness pervades my heart at the thought , and oh ! 
how \ast a capacity for affection is the heart endowed with, when, 
afteir bestowing so large a portion on the two dear beings who 
already occupy it, there still remains enough to dispense to the 
dear creature with whom God is to bless me. 

^<My mother is greatly pieced , and took occasion to explain 
to me that this new tie eojoined a self-control over my anxiety for 
her 9 and a resignation to her approaching departure , positively 
essential to the health, nay, probably to the very existence of my 
child. Heaven grant me courage to bear all trials; but oh ! how 
hard is the task, to conceal anxiety like mine — how impossible 
to vanquish it. 

^^ Every day betrays an increased debility in my dear mother, 
and I can no longer cheat myself into the hope that her life can be 
prolonged beyond a few brief weeks , perhaps — days. Her mind 
retains all its firmness, and she is perfectly resigned to die. — 
Would to God that I could contemplate the impending blow with 
the same courage." 

''It is now some months since I have opened my little Diary! 
How much has since occurred, fraught with the deepest interest 
tome. — I have become, alas! an orphan, and a mother. One 
of the dearest bonds that bind us to life, that between a mother 
and her child, has been rent asunder, and a new one, no less 
endearing has been granted me, the last event following the first 
three weeks after. — I may not, must not touch on the sad details 
of her last hours, and the heavy affliction that followed, lest such 
reflections should prove injurious to my infant, whom I nurse. 
This dear creature has awakened unutterable emotions in my 
heart, and taught me that a sweet fountain of love lay hidden 
there, to gush forth when I heard its first cry. How mysterious, 
how wonderful is nature, and what blessings has it in store for 
those who open their hearts to receive them ! 

To feel one's infant pressed to one's breast, its dear soft 
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lips imbibing snstenaBce from tbe maternal fount, its sweet eyes 
occasionally turned on its mother's face , and its delicate little 
dimpled hand resting on her bosom, gives a happiness so intense, 
that tears of joy and gratitude fill her eyes, and a deep sentiment 
of religion pervades her heart. What delight to watch oyer the 
dear creature while it slumbers, and to mark the heavenly smile 
that so often plays over its half-open lips. 

*'At such moments, I feel assured that the legend, which 
tells that in their sleep infants hold converse with angels, is true. 
What mother gazing on her slumbering child could doubt it? 
Would that the sleep of my dear husband was as calm and re- 
freshing as that of our child. But alas ! this is far from being the 
case; his startings, and wild ravings often terrify me. His 
dreams are haunted either by a terror of falling down precipices, 
or else the sad catastrophe which caused my dear sister's death 
seems acted over again, and before his eyes, for he calls aloud 
to her to stop, and turn from the dangerous path. — He betrays 
evident marks of annoyance, when he thinks I have heard these 
incoherent ravings. He knows they alarm me for his health , and 
consequently he would wish to conceal them from me. Dear, 
good, unselfish being, ever thinking of others, and neglecting 
self." 

<<My husband must be very ill, although he strenuously 
denies it to me. — He passes whole hours without sleep, and 
when over-tired nature finds relief in slumber, he starts from 
our couch, shudders ,^ and raves of falling down precipices, or 
of witnessing some one else do so. — Then his days are passed in 
silence, and sadness. A faint and sickly smile now become so 
rare as to be remarked, repays my solicitude and unceasing ef- 
forts to cheer him. — Yes, he must be seriously ill ; how else can 
his moodiness be accounted for? — Can it be that he has ceased 
to love me? No, my own heart tells me that this is impossible, 
for love like mine must keep alive his affection. Or, is it possible 
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that I have lost the power I formerly possessed of making him 
happy? Nothing cheers, nothing amuses him; and I begin to 
fear that his melancholy is infectious ; I feel such a disquietude 
and gloom creep over me , after I have been for hours unsuccess- 
fully endeavouring to win him from the long and moody fits of ab- 
straction into which he is so prone to fall. — If I know my own 
heart, I think I can be sure that no puerile sentiment of wounded 
vanity on discovering that, with all my devoted affection, I do 
not, cannot, render him happy, actuates me, or produces the 
deep chagrin I experience. — No, so wholly free from the taint of 
vanity, or selfishness, is my love, that I would submit to any 
suffering could I but see him happy. 

^< There are moments when I catch his eye fixed on me with an 
expression of suspicion and distrust that wounds my very soul! 
What can be th« meaning of all these symptoms of estrangement 
and misery ? Oh ! that I should live to see them ! I have several 
times prayed him to let me consult a physician ; but he refuses, 
and dislikes my touching on the subject. Teach me, oh! God, 
to discover in what I have failed in my ardent efforts to render 
him happy, and endow me with the power to win him back to 
peace and happiness. 

'^I have been reflecting on the possible cause of the gloom 
into which my beloved husband has fallen, and carefully examin- 
ing my own conduct in order to discover by what sin of omission 
or commission I have erred. The result is, that I think the af- 
flictions that have fallen so heavily on us have impaired his health, 
and that the monotony of our existence here, by offering no inter- 
ruption to divert him from his melancholy, has allowed it to take 
such hold of him, that he succumbs to its influence. 

^'For me, who have ever been used to a life of unbroken 
seclusion , this monotonous mode of existence has many charms ; 
but for him who has been accustomed to other scenes, to the ex- 
citement of a brilliant capital, with its various pleasures, this 
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lonely place must be dnll and joyless. I, too, am deficient in 
that animation and those colloquial powers, acquired by an 
intercourse with the busy world , and a knowledge of society^ 
which so greatly assist to beguile the weary hours ^ and to dispel 
ennui, I must force my spirits to amuse him, and conquer the 
timidity that often checks my efforts from the fear of their not 
being crowned with success, when I would give worlds to ensure 
it. Buoyed up by his affection, into a false estimate of myself, 
I dreamt not that a day would come when it would no longer be 
in my power to amuse , to interest him ; — that my want of talent 
would become so evident to him, that he would feel how much 
he had at first overated me. That woman who ^makes to-morrow 
cheerful as to day,' in a seclusion like ours must possess many 
qualifications in which I, alas! am wholly deficient; and this 
consciousness of my own demerit serves to increase my timidity, 
and impose a constraint on my endeavours to please. 

*^He has consented to see a physician, and has taken the 
medicines prescribed for him, yet no relief has been derived 
from them. Could he be persuaded to leave this, and for a time 
to enter into the busy scenes of life, perhaps this despondency, 
this tedium vitas might be conquered. I will use my utmost 
endeavours to accomplish this point, on which my hopes now 
solely rest. — How many pangs have I endured before the con- 
viction of my own utter want of power to enliven, or contribute 
to his restoration to health, became impressed on my mind! 
Oh ! could I but behold him restored to his wonted state ere the 
Demon of ennui introduced by ill health, had taken possession 
of him, I might again know peace. Happiness I never more can 
know, now that I am aware that his depends not on me. 

<'I had the portrait of my dear departed sister removed from 
my dear mother's room to our general sitting one, and, strange 
to say, this annoyed him. He was notangrv, he never is; for. 
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DotwitfastandiDg his moodiness, he never gives vay to ilUhn- 
rooar; but I conld see that although he yielded to my request to 
allow it to remain where I had placed it, he would have preferred 
not having it there ; and I would now have it removed were it not 
that I fear offending him , after having so strongly pleaded for its 
remaining. I often catch him with his eyes fiied on the portrait 
— his face so pale, and its expression so sad, as to bring tears 
into mine. Is it that the sight of the picture brings before him 
the fearful contrast the face of the dead offered when he beheld 
it? That sight was too dreadful ! it shook his nerves so terribly 
that he has never been well or happy since. I thought, when I 
became his, it was impossible that my love for him could in- 
crease ; but I knew not, until I had seen him ill and desponding, 
how sickness and sorrow draws theheartof a wife more closely, 
more fondly to her husband. 

''It is unfortunate, that having but two walks in our neigh- 
bourhood, he dislikes both. The one leads to the alcove, so 
constantly resorted to by my dear sister and myself, the other, 
to the church-yard, where the remains of those so dear to us 
rest. This last walk makes us both melancholy ; but he dislikes 
the other even more, and is ever more nervous when we are 
there. I suppose, he thinks it was near the alcove that the fatal 
misfortune occurred , for the path-way is there very narrow, and 
the precipice most steep. He turns pale as marble when he looks 
at the precipice, and there is a wildness in his glance that alarms 
me. How great must his sensibility be ! when I who knew, who 
doted on my sister feel her loss less acutely than he does, who 
never beheld her until in her coffin. 

''There are some natures so susceptible, so highly sensitive, 
that a deep and painful shock cannot for years be banished from 
the mind. His is one of these, and although his own happiness, 
and, consequently mine, is impaired by it, I cannot help loving 
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and valuing him the more for tlfis peculiarity , which my dear 
mother often told me was rarely to be found in men. I find 
myself often watching over him as a doting mother does over 
her child when it first attempts to walk alone , such is the extent 
of my tenderness for him." 
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